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FIRST   SESSION 
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The  President :  Gentlemen,  in  opening  the  Forty-third  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  excellent  at- 
tendance, and  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  program 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  meeting.  I  believe  you  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  papers  that  are  to  be  read, 
which  .cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Association  for 
inability  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
Doctor  has  me  working  on  half  time,  and  tells  me  if  I  will  be 
real  good,  I  can  attend  the  banquet  tomorrow  evening.  So  I 
am  going  to  try  to  be  good,  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Heuer  to  preside  at  the  afternoon  sessions  of  both  days. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER  5 

I .  think  that,  without  any  further  preliminary  remarks, 
since  I  am  to  address  you  a  little  later  on  in  the  program,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business,  as  provided  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  Association.    The  first  is  calling  the  roll. 

The  Secretary — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  dispense 
with  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President' — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is,  that  we  dispense  with  the  calling  of  the  roll.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  indicate  it  by  saying  "Aye." 
Contrary,  "No."  The  "Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Blanchard — Particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
proceedings  were  reported  and  printed  and  a  copy  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  Association,  I  move 
that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  is  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye".  Contrary  "No". 
The  "Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  reports  of  officers  and  commit- 
tees, and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  our  Secretary-Treasurer, 
to  read  his  report. 

REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  I  submit  my  report  for  the  past  year,  and  will  first  give 
you  the  financial  statement,  and  then  refer  to  the  membership. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1918 $    893.05 

Received    annual    dues,    active    members $2,352.00 

1 *  il  "      associate  members    185.00 

i '  initiations,  new  members    330.00 

for  annual  proceedings   (and  postage)   sold.  .         27.28 

fi  "     associate  lectures,   sold 23.00 

' i     insurance    literature,    sold 10.75 

"  ' '     Sexton   Memorial,   sold 3.00 

"  ci     dividends,   Fireman's   Fund   stocks 20.00 

Total    cash    receipts 2,951.03 


$3,844.08 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

id  Fireman's  Fund   Insurance  premium $      14.25 

Stenographic   report    74.00 

Deficit   annual   banquet 238.87 

Bent  of   six  dozen   chairs 7.20 

Publication  annual  proceedings    591.39 

Publication   300  lectures    177.50 

Binding  45  volumes    92.00 

Taxes  for   1918    4.82 

Floral   pieces    35.00 

Printing   and   supplies    107.53 

Subscriptions,  periodicals  and   annual   dues 77.80 

Postage,  typing,  delivery,  express  and  telephone.  .  130.68 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian's  salary 1,140.00 

Secretary 's  salary    100.00 

Two  $100  certificates  3rd  Liberty  Loan 200.00 

Two  $100  certificates  4th  Liberty  Loan 201.05 

Total   cash    disbursements 3,192.09 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1919 $    651.99 

Total  cash  receipts  in  1918 $2,951.03 

Investment,  four  $100  Liberty  Loan 401.05 

3,352.08 

Total    cash    disbursements 3,192.09 

Total  cash  receipts  over  disbursements $    159.99 

January  23,  1919,  Audited  and  found  correct   (Signed) 

Herbert  Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLICATIONS 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Received    for    annual    dues,    1917 $  295.00 

1  <           for  annual  dues,   1918 185.00 

for   lectures   sold,    1917 18.00 

for   lectures   sold,    1918 23.00 


$    521.00 

Deficit      17.41 


$    538.41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  printing   300   lectures,    1917 $  180.00 

u  Account  books,  stationery  and  supplies,  1917....  159.01 

.  < l  Printing  300  lectures,   1918 177.50 

1  i  Printing  300  lecture   notices 5.00 

' '  Printing  lecture  course  notices 4.50 

' i  Assessment,   Institute  of   America 12.40  538.41 

MEMBERSHIP,  FEBRUARY   5,   1919. 

Active  Members  February  6,  1918 414 

Elected   during   the   year 63       477 

Deceased    10 

Elected  to  Honorary  Membership 2 

Resigned 4 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 3         19 

Total  Active  Members  February  5,  1919 458 

Total  Associate  Members  February  5,  1919 147 

Total  Honorary  Members  February  5,  1919 53 

Total  Membership    658 
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ASSOCIATION'S   PUBLICATIONS    JANUARY    1,    1919. 

PAYMENT   MUST   BE  ENCLOSED  WITH  ALL   ORDERS. 
FOR    SALE. 

Annual  Proceedings  unbound.               Number  of  Copies.  Price. 

1896 2    $1  00 

1897 3    

1899 2    

1900 1    

1901 1    

1902 1    

1903 1    

1904 1    

1906 162   

1907 148    

1908 148    

1909 52    

1910 53    

1911 118    

1912 100   

1913 172    

1914 100    

1915 120 

1916 44    

1917 106    

1918 119    

Measure  of  Manufacturers'  Damage     110    

Water  Supply  of  Cities 25    

Buildings  of  Eeinforced  Concrete.  .  .      120    25 

Adjustments,   Old   and   New 198    25 

Permits  and  Clauses 9   25 

Insurable   Interest    386    25 

Proper    Vice 375   25 

Garnishment    13    2  50 

Measure  of  Damage  (T.  H.Williams)     344   25 

Writings  of  William  Sexton   (bound)  1    3  00 

"  "  "  "     (unbound)        78    


1 

00 
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00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

25 

25 
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Annual  Proceedings  unbound.  Number  of  Copies.  Price. 

Associate  Lectures,  Vol.  1 12  1  50 

1  <  "  Vol.  2 103  100 

"  "  Vol.  3 135  1  00 

"  "  Vol.  4 196  1  00 

You  will  have  observed  in  the  general  account  items  cover- 
ing Liberty  Loan  certificates.  In  that  connection,  I  desire  to 
state  that,  after  taking  advice  from  the  powers  that  be,  we 
determined  to  purchase  two  $100  certificates  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  $200,  and  a  like  number  of  certificates  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  for  which  we  paid,  with  government 
interest,  $201.05.  Then  our  investment  accounts  stands,  one 
share  of  Fireman's  Fund  stock  and  four  $100  certificates  of 
Liberty  Loan.  This  is  the  nucleus,  we  hope,  of  the  endowment 
fund  about  which  we  heard  something  from  different  members 
of  the  Association  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 

The  associate  members'  account  shows  a  deficit  of  $17.41.  I 
desire  to  state  that  most  of  the  books  purchased  this  last  year 
have  been  for  account  of  the  associate  members. 

So  far  as  a  report  on  the  membership  is  concerned,  I  haven't 
it  in  shape  at  this  moment  to  make  a  complete  report  on  it,  but 
it  will  be  shown  in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  annual  publica- 
tion of  our  proceedings. 

At  the  last  meeting,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  we  pur- 
chase a  service  flag,  which  was  practically  left  to  the  Secretary 
to  make  the  purchase.  I  have  tried  to  arrange  it,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  during  the  year. 

It  may  interest  the  different  members  to  know  how  the 
Fireman's  Fund  stock  came  into  our  possession;  this  may  par- 
ticularly interest  the  new  members.  In  the  fire  of  1906,  we 
had  a  thousand  dollars  insurance  on  our  library,  with  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company.     In  settlement  of  the  loss, 
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they  paid  half  cash,  and  gave  us  one  share  of  stock.  The  divi- 
dends on  that  share  of  stock  to  this  date  have  amounted  to 
$178,  and,  the  stock  being  valued  at  $350.00  a  share,  it  shows 
a  little  benefit  to  this  date  of  $28.00  over  and  above  the  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  showing. 

Most  of  the  books  and  annuals  purchased  by  the  Library 
Committee  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  in  the  interest  of 
the  Associate  Members,  but  are  not  charged  to  that  account. 
This  completes  my  report,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  Secretary's  report, 
gentlemen.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  be 
received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  received  and  approved  and 
placed  on  file.  Those  favoring  the  motion  will  say  "Aye." 
Contrary,  "No".     The  "Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  matter  for  our  consideration  is  application  for 
membership  in  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — The  following  have  been  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  Association — and  as  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  they  will  be  elected,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  shall  not  have  time  to  notify  each  and  all  of  the  gentlemen 
by  letter,  and  I  will  appreciate  it  if  those  present  who  hear 
these  different  names  read  out  will  notify  the  applicants  of  their 
election.     The  list  is  as  follows : 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Anderson,  John  E.  Beales,  John  T.  Bushnell,  Asa  N. 

Appleton,  A.  C.  Boardman,  H.  P.  Cassell,  Wm.   P. 

Archambault,  G.  A.  Booth,  W.  T.  Clarke,  T.  B. 

Battles,   Eugene  Brochiero,  Joseph  E.  Davis,  Boy  H. 


NEW  MEMBERS 
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Deatrick,  C.   T.,  Jr. 
Fotheringham,   E.  C. 
Funck,  H.   A. 
Grove,  Warren  W. 
Guthrie,  R.  W. 
Harrington,  S.  L. 
Harris,  Charles 
Helfrich,  W.   E. 
Holloway,  J.  B. 
Honsenger,  E.  E. 
Hougaard,  A.   H. 
Hutchins,   C.   F. 
Jackson,  L.  P. 
Jackson,  Ward 
Jones,  Harry  H 
Jolly,  Edwyn  J. 
Junker,  Harold 


Keagy,  Eoy  H. 
Keating,  P.  C. 
Keeler,  Paul  G 
Keleher,  F.  J. 
Kelley,  Rollin  M. 
Larson,  C.  L. 
Louis,  Wm.  A. 
Lovelace,  A.  M. 
McPhee,  Chas.  J. 
Martin,  M.  A. 
Mangson,  Geo.  L. 
Merrill,  E.  H. 
Mitchell,  L.  D. 
Morton,  Geo.  L. 
Niemann,  Charles 
Northup,  E.  M. 
Perry,  John 


Powell,  Wade  H. 
Pinney,  M.  E. 
Eeynolds,  Ira  P.  E. 
Eiecker,  E.  P. 
Santee,  Wm.  J. 
Schwerin,  Clayton 
Shaw,  E.  S. 
Sinclair,  E.  B. 
Terhune,  L.  P. 
Thompson,  H.  L. 
Torrey,  Frank  F. 
Troy,  Martyn  J. 
Weaver,  H.  N. 
West,  G.  L. 
Whelan,  John  L. 
Whitmore,  E.  S. 
Whitney,  Geo.  H. 


The  President — You  have  heard  read  a  list  of  applications 
for  membership  in  the  Association,  gentlemen.  Is  there  a  mo- 
tion in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association, 
to  the  end  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  read  may 
be  made  regular  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Harrison — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  Secretary  now  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
the  Association  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  named 
by  the  Secretary  as  regular  members  of  the  Association.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye".  Contrary,  "No". 
The  "Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary — The  Secretary  is  pleased  to  announce,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  ballot  of  the  Association  has  been  cast  in 
favor  of  ea^h  of  the  gentlemen  named.     I  know  you  will  be 
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pleased,  gentlemen,  to  be  officially  informed  that  the  gentlemen 

named  have  been  elected  regular  members  of  the  Association. 

Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee.    I 

will  ask  Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison  to  report  for  that  committee. 

REPORT   OF  LIBRARY   COMMITTEE   AND   THAT   OF   THE 
LIBRARIAN 

Mr.  Harrison — The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  is  as 
follows,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  the  Librarian  follows.  It 
is  written  in  Old  English,  almost  script,  and  therefore  easily 
read. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Librarian,  following  the  same  method  as  last  year,  has  addressed 
his  report  to  the  Library  Committee,  therefore  when  I  have  presented  my 
report  I  will  also  read  his.  The  Librarian's  report  covers  very  completely 
the  work  of  the  library  and  its  needs,  therefore  my  report  will  cover  only 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Associate  mem- 
bers. 
I  The  lecture  course,  divided  into  two  sessions,  was  as  follows: 

1918.  FIRST   SESSION. 

February  18 — President 's  Address — Edwin  Parrish. 

March  4 — Marine  Insurance — J.  B.  Levison. 

March  18 — Prohibited  List — L.  H.  Earle. 

April  1 — Farm  Property — A.  P.  Lange. 

April  15— Grain  Tables— V.  C.  Driffield. 

April  29 — National  Board  Classification — C.  C.  Wright. 

May  13 — Sprinklered  Eisks — Chas.  F.  Milliman. 

May  27 — Use  and  Occupancy — J.  C.  McCaughern. 

June  10 — Correspondence — Herbert  Folger. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

August         26 — The  Strong  Foundation — J.  H.  Schively. 
September  16 — Conflagration  Block  Hazards — R.  E.  Swearingen. 
September  30 — Fire  Prevention — Jay  W.  Stevens. 
October        14 — Non-Technical  Inspections — Wm.  Deans. 
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October  28 — Use  and  Occupancy  Losses — Wm.  K.  Withers. 

November  11 — Premiums — J.  B.  Fritschi. 

November  25 — Insurance  Geography — Herbert  Folger. 

December       9 — Various  Subjects — Members. 

December  23 — Banquet. 

By  reason  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  consequent  prohibition  on 
meetings  of  all  kinds,  we  were  compelled  to  practically  close  the  Second 
Session  after  the  end  of  Mr.  Deans '  lecture.  We  will  carry  over  into  next 
year  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Fritschi  and  Mr. 
Folger  into  the  First  Session  of  this  year. 

The  attendance  this  year  was  not  all  that  we  looked  for,  but  your 
Committee  feels  that  this  was  caused  by  adverse  circumstances  and  not  by 
a  general  falling  off  of  interest,  and  we  are  confidently  looking  forward 
this  year  to  an  attendance  and  interest  equally  that  of  former  years. 

We  are  not  able  at  this  time  to  give  the  lectures  for  the  ensuing  session, 
but  your  Committee  is  at  work  and  the  members  will  be  advised  in  due  time 
of  the  commencement  date  and  subjects  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Associate  Members,  through  this  Committee,  wish  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  continued  use  of  the  library  and  as- 
sembly rooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  4,  1919. 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman 
The  Library  Committee. 
Dear  Sir: 

While  the  war  has  been  a  great  disturbance  of  the  insurance  business 
in  general,  it  has  had  a  reflex  influence  on  the  library.  It  has  made  a  de- 
mand for  skilled  labor  in  every  branch  of  business.  Trained  men  are  what 
is  called  for. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Government  has  its  ll  Schools  of  Vocational 
Training.  ' '  They  are  to  teach  and  fit  a  man  for  work.  They  have  sent  to 
this  Association  books  and  letters  asking  us  to  fit  our  men  for  the  work  of 
insurance.  Thus  they  ask  that,  whether  the  man  is  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
armies  or  the  manager  of  an  insurance  organization,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
stuff.    To  meet  the  changed  and  ever  changing  conditions  of  our  business  he 
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must  study.  To  meet  the  demand  for  up  to  date  and  prompt  information 
on  any  Bubjeet  of  insurance  is  the  object  of  our  Library.  Every  manager, 
special  or  local  agent,  or  clerk  in  the  office,  should  know  that  this  Library 
is  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Its  resources  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  insurance  office  in  this  entire  city. 

To  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the  office  hours,  what  were  the  calls 
for  use  of  our  Library,  a  daily  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
visitors  and  the  line  of  questions  they  proposed. 

We  have  had  over  1000  visitors,  and  their  inquiries  run  through  these 
subjects:  Law,  building  construction,  ship  building,  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  mining,  underground  or  surface  water  supplies,  electrical  engin- 
eering and  lighting,  climatology,  hazards  of  ' i  materials  and  processes, ' ' 
inspection,  fire  prevention  and  protection,  seismology,  botany,  mineral  and 
vegetable  oils,  marine  insurance,  adjustments,  correspondence,  policy  writ- 
ing and  policy  forms. 

The  question  most  often  asked  has  been  this:  "What  have  we,  in  the 
Library,  on  use  and  occupancy  insurance,  rent  insurance  or  leasehold  insur- 
ance^.11 The  demand  was  so  continuous  that  a  leaflet  was  prepared  giving 
the  bibliography  of  what  can  be  found  in  our  Library,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
each  of  the  fifty  managers  of  insurance  companies.  Strange  to  say,  calls 
for  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  have  come  to  us  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  as  also  from  abroad.  If  we  had  the  money,  much  needed, 
to  carry  on  the  Library  we  should  often  issue  leaflets  on  various  subjects 
bearing  on  insurance  matters. 

Outside  of  this  leaflet,  we  have  only  published  Vol.  IV  of  Lectures,  read 
before  the  Associate  Members,  and  the  1918  proceedings  of  the  association. 

We  have  purchased  but  seventeen  volumes,  as  our  finances  did  not 
allow  for  more.  We  are  unable  to  state,  on  account  of  no  report,  what  has 
been  done  by  the  "Committee  of  Five  Past  Presidents"  who  have  in  hand 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  help  of  the  Library. 

Donations  have  been  made  us  by  the  L'nited  States  Government  and 
by  many  of  the  Eastern  and  European  journals  and  by  nearly  all  of  the 
Pacific  States  insurance  journals.  Four  of  the  100  companies  of  our  city 
who  are  in  the  fire  insurance  business  have  regularly  sent  us  contributions 
of  books  or  other  literature,  amounting  to  102  volumes,  bound  and  un- 
bound : 

The  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company 

The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
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The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Company 
And  also  the  local  insurance  journals,  viz: 

The  Coast  Review 

The  Adjuster 

The  Pacific  Underwriter. 

The  card  cataloguing  has  been  kept  up  to  date,  but  we  need  more  shelf 
room,  and  very  much  need  a  special  Library  fund  for  purchase  of  books  and 
Library  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  Moore,  Librarian. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  yon  have  heard  read  both  the 
report  of  the  Library  Committee  and  the  report  of  the  Librarian 
made  to  that  Committee.  AVhat  is  your  pleasure  in  that  con- 
nection?    Will  you  act  on  both  together  or  separately? 

Mr.  Blanchard — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  both  reports, 
or  the  one  as  inclusive  of  the  other,  whichever  way  you  may 
desire  to  put  it,  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  to  be  hereafter 
appointed,  as  is  the  usual  course,  to  consider  the  address  of  the 
President  and  Committee  reports. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee  and  of  the 
Librarian  be  referred  to  the  Committee  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
pointed, if  the  usual  course  is  pursued,  on  reports  of  Commit- 
tees and  the  President's  address.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "Aye".  Contrary,  "No".  The  "Ayes"  have 
it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Blanchard — If  I  am  in  order  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  before  the  taking  up  of  the  regular  program  further, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  for  honorary  membership 
in  this  Association,  Mr.  Louis  Weinmann  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnston, 
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both  of  whom  are  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  having  been  active  workers  in  the  insurance  field.  They 
have  now  retired  from  insurance  life,  and  I  think  it  but  a 
fitting  and  graceful  tribute  to  their  energy,  ability  and  standing 
in  the  community,  that  we  should  make  them  honorary  members 
of  our  Association. 

Mr.  Harrison — I  desire  to  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  express  my  full  accord  in  what  Mr.  Blanchard  has  said 
about  Mr.  Weinmann  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Louis  Weinmann  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnston  be  made 
honorary  members  of  this  Association.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "Aye".  Contrary,  "No".  The  "Ayes"  have 
it,  and  the  motion  is  carried  unanimously,  and  it  gives  the  chair 
great  pleasure  to  declare  Mr.  Weinmann  and  Mr.  Johnston 
elected  honorary  members  of  this  Association.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  there  is  a  list  of  delinquent 
members  which,  under  our  rules,  should  be  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  President — The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Association  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their 
dues. 

The  Secretary  read  the  names. 

The  President — You  have  heard  read  a  list  of  members  de- 
linquent in  the  payment  of  their  dues,  gentlemen.  What  is  your 
pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Harrison — I  move  that  the  members  whose  names  have 
been  read  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  unless  payment  of  their 
dues  be  made  within  30  days  from  this  date,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heuer — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — That  being  the  usual  course,  unless  there 
is  some  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered.  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Next  upon  our  program,  gentlemen,  is  the  President's  Ad- 
dress. I  will  ask  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Heuer,  to  take  the 
chair. 

Vice-President  G.  A.  R.  Heuer  assumed  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members: 

Before  discussing  other  matters,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pay  a  mark  of  respect  to  our  members  who  have  passed  away  since 
our  last  meeting.  Mr.  E.  E.  Potter  was  a  charter  member; 
Messrs.  Bernard  Faymonville  and  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  were  Past 
Presidents,  and  five  were  honorary  members.  The  Association 
was  fortunate  in  having  as  members  such  men  as — 

W.  S.  Berdan, 

J.  A.  Boyce, 

C.  H.  Burger, 

S.  M.  Donnell, 

Clinton  Folger, 

Bernard  Faymonville, 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer, 

L.  F.  Lamping, 

E.  E.  Potter, 

Earl  M.  Scharf . 
This  is  the  heaviest  death  toll  taken  from  our  ranks  in  any 
one  year  since  organization,  and  the  proper  memorials  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  records  of  this  meeting. 

The  year  which  has  passed  since  our  last  meeting  has  in- 
deed been  momentous  in  many  ways.  Six  months  ago  it  ap- 
peared as  though  this  meeting  might  even  be  dispensed  with 
in  favor  of  more  weighty  problems  which  at  that  time  engaged 
our  entire  time  and  attention,  but  since  then  a  mighty  victory 
has  been  won  in  which  our  Nation  gloriously  shares  and  we  can 
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return  to  the  contemplation  of  matters  which  sometimes  appear 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  when  we  bring  our  minds 
back  from  the  study  of  the  very  vital  world-wide  changes  now 
taking  place.  In  helping  to  bring  about  this  victory,  Insurance, 
both  individually  and  as  organizations,  fully  did  its  part.  Our 
young  men  were  among  the  first  to  go  and  nobly  did  they  acquit 
themselves,  while  the  Companies,  not  only  without  hope  of  any 
so-called  war  profits,  but  facing  instead  a  lessening  of  previous 
underwriting  gains,  placed  their  entire  resources  at  their  coun- 
try's call.  The  President  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers was  among  the  first  of  the  big  business  men  to  visit 
Washington,  and  his  offer  of  both  Company  and  Bureau  staffs 
for  surveying  and  Fire  Protective  work  was  gladly  accepted. 
I  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  authoritative  statement  of 
the  total  time  and  expense  involved  in  this  service,  but  judging 
from  the  work  in  our  own  limited  field  with  the  small  number 
of  plants  engaged  in  either  war  work  or  food  production,  the 
number  of  Inspectors  employed  was  well  in  the  thousands  and 
the  cost  to  the  Companies  many  millions.  This  service  as  stated 
was  rendered  absolutely  without  cost  to  the  Government  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  appreciated  to  at  least 
some  extent  as  we  have  been  unofficially  requested  to  continue 
it  for  an  indefinite  period.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
rather  a  shock  to  most  of  us  to  learn  that  in  the  classification 
of  Industries  and  Occupations,  Insurance  had  with  some  excep- 
tions been  graded  as  non-essential  and  also  that  our  Govern- 
ment through  certain  Bureaus  headed  by  men  of  Socialistic 
tendencies  proposed  to  actively  engage  in  writing  Fire  Insur- 
ance. It  is  believed  that  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the 
prospective  change  in  our  National  Congress,  has  brought  about 
some  improvement  in  these  conditions,  but  that  the  danger  still 
exists  is  beyond  dispute.     It  is  a  strange  inconsistency  to  be 
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fighting  for  the  protection  of  liberty  in  Europe  and  at  the  same 
time  have  our  own  officials  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  that 
famed  freedom  of  action  which  we  have  always  cherished,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  in  this  country  many 
people,  and  some  of  them  in  high  places,  whose  ideas  are  just 
as  anarchistic  as  the  Russian  Bolshevik,  who  consider  the  mere 
fact  that  you  have  a  little  property  or  money  sufficient  ground 
upon  which  to  order  your  execution.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
publicists  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  our  present 
trend  toward  paternalism  mixed  with  Socialism,  are  about 
where  the  German  people  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  same 
propaganda  which  is  being  ingenuously  circulated  from  such 
hotbeds  of  Germanism  as  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  will,  if 
unchecked,  produce  the  same  result  of  iron-bound  rules  to 
govern  our  every  action  and  the  death  of  private  initiative. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  to  my  mind 
there  is  just  one  way  to  meet  the  situation  and  that  is  by  organ- 
ization. The  ordinary  legislator  appreciates  votes  and  can  be 
influenced  by  mere  weight  of  numbers,  when  he  will  not  listen 
to  argument.  As  the  Insurance  Federation  is  the  only  organi- 
zation we  now  have  representing  all  classes  of  insurance,  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  business  should,  in  my  opinion,  belong 
thereto,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  preservation  of  his  own 
business.  While  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  so  conduct  any 
Institution  as  to  please  everyone  connected  therewith,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Federation  is  doing  good  work  and  as 
stated  it  is  the  one  representative  mouthpiece  we  now  have. 

Turning  from  National  to  Coast  matters,  the  outlook  ap- 
pears to  me  very  optimistic,  and  I  look  forward  to  several  years 
of  prosperity  for  general  business  which  should  bring  to  us 
increased  premiums  and  low  loss  ratios.  The  Pacific  Coast  has 
shared  to  the  full  extent  in  prevailing  high  prices  for  all  prod- 
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nets  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  onr  banks  show  that  there 
is  at  this  time  more  money  looking  for  safe  avennes  of  invest- 
ment than  ever  before.  As  yon  know,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  onr  National  Government  for  the  past  two  years  to  discourage 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  any  other  structural  work 
which  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  has  all  been  changed  and  at  the  present  time  the  Federal 
authorities  are  urging  new  construction.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
School  Houses  alone  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
new  work  has  been  held  up  and  will  be  completed  during  this 
summer.  This  is  only  one  item  of  many,  and  as  our  strictly  war 
time  activities  were  limited  in  extent  and  confined  to  a  few 
localities,  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  good 
business  for  all  of  us,  from  the  companies  to  the  local  agents. 
Probably  the  most  widely  discussed  measure  of  recent  years 
was  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  surcharge,  which  became 
effective  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  this  field  in  Septem- 
ber last,  having  been  operative  in  many  Eastern  States  for 
nearly  a  year  previous.  We  on  the  Coast  approached  the  subject 
with  such  great  trepidation  and  even  after  being  convinced 
that  the  increase  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  solvency  of 
our  companies,  and  unless  made  nation  wide  could  not  be  main- 
tained, hesitated  so  long  that  to  look  back  now  upon  our  actions 
is  cause  for  wonder.  We  received  no  thanks  for  our  delay  and 
the  trouble  we  are  having  in  one  State  is  so  purely  personal 
that  it  could  not  have  been  avoided.  You  have  before  you  copy 
of  the  table  prepared  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Doyle,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois,  and  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Insurance  Federation  in  New  York  City,  December 
3rd,  1918,  showing  the  increased  cost  of  various  commodities  as 
compared  with  our  modest  10  per  cent  charge  made  to  cover 
in  part  the  greater  cost  of  doing  business.     This  is  the  most 
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striking  statement  I  have  seen,  and  every  man  in  the  business 
could  use  it  to  advantage.  Now  why  is  it  the  Government  can 
increase  cost  of  railroad  travel  50  per  cent  with  miserably  re- 
duced service  and  accommodations,  and  you  scarcely  hear  a 
murmur?  Why  is  it  the  ordinary  man  will  pay  three  times  the 
former  price  for  essentials  like  meat  and  bread,  and  much  higher 
in  proportion  for  luxuries  such  as  oranges  and  other  fruits,  with 
merely  a  perfunctory  kick  which  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered  ? 
Simply  for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  these  things  are  put  at 
him  as  matters  which  admit  of  no  argument  and  require  no 
apology.  There  is  no  wishy-washy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
orange  grower  to  explain  how  much  more  he  has  to  pay  for 
fertilizer,  nor  on  the  part  of  the  stock  grower  concerning  feed 
for  his  animals.  They  simply  make  the  statement  that  cost  of 
production  has  gone  up  and  expect  you  to  believe  it.  I  do  not 
in  this  connection  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring  secrecy  in 
our  Rating  methods,  as  I  feel  that  every  business  man  is  entitled 
to  know  how  his  rate  is  made  and  what  steps,  if  any,  he  can 
take  to  reduce  it.  This  is  our  greatest  means  of  arriving  at  an 
understanding  with  our  policyholders  and  should  be  used  to  the 
utmost,  but  I  do  think  that  having  established  the  rate  we 
should  not  in  any  way  apologize  for  it.  You  can  certainly  come 
nearer  to  gaining  a  man's  confidence  by  straightforwardly  say- 
ing to  him  "we  are  giving  you  the  rate  we  believe  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  your  hazard' '  than  by  saying  "your  rate  is 
high  but  it  is  made  by  the  Board  and  we  can't  help  it."  The 
average  man  also  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  Inspection 
Service  furnished  by  the  Companies  through  Special  Agents  or 
Bureaus,  and  this  should  be  emphasized;  but  the  apologetic 
attitude  before  referred  to  is,  I  believe,  the  root  of  most  of  our 
troubles.  We  apologize  to  a  man  because  his  rate  is  high,  when 
many  times  he  is  himself  to  blame  for  conditions  which  cause  it. 
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We  apologize  for  asking  him  to  pay  his  premium  in  sixty  days, 
when  he  should  pay  in  thirty  days,  and  if  he  has  a  loss,  we 
apologize  for  taking  time  to  investigate  the  fire  before  paying. 
Now  why  do  we  do  these  things? — simply,  I  believe,  because  of 
hick  of  conviction  in  our  own  hearts,  due  mainly  to  years  of  "on 
the  defensive"  attitude.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  be 
simple — first,  -convince  yourselves.  Unless  you  have  faith  you 
cannot  convert  the  heathen.  This  brings  the  problem  down  to 
a  matter  of  personal  equation.  The  question  is,  are  we  a  bunch 
of  unproductive  and  non-essential  grafters,  or  are  we  engaged 
in  a  legitimate  and  most  necessary  undertaking,  and  every  man 
must  find  the  answer  in  his  own  conscience.  Any  man  who  is 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  firm  belief : 

1st — That  Fire  Insurance  is  the  absolute  foundation  of  in- 
dustrial credit,  and  without  it  modern  business  could  not  exist ; 

2nd — That  Fire  Insurance,  through  its  protective  and  pre- 
ventive activities,  is  the  greatest  single  conservator  of  this  Na- 
tion's resources,  and 

3rd — That  Fire  Insurance  as  today  conducted  furnishes  se- 
curity and  service  which,  taking  both  cost  and  quality  into  con- 
sideration, cannot  be  equalled  or  supplied  through  any  other 
agency,  not  even  by  the  United  States  Government; 

does  not  belong  to  us,  and  should,  in  justice  to  himself,  seek 
some  other  occupation,  but  if  we  once  establish  these  truths  as 
the  foundation  of  our  insurance  creed,  we  can  then  go  forth 
and  convince  the  multitude.     (Applause.) 

The  Vice-President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  very 
able  address  of  our  President,  and  I  ask  you  your  pleasure. 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President 's 
Address  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  and  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  report,  the  re- 
port of  the  Library  Committee,  together  with  that  of  the  Libra- 
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rian,  and  that  of  the  Executive  Committee,  if  there  be  any,  be 
referred  to  the  same  Committee  for  report  and  recommendation. 

Mr.  Porep — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Vice-President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentle- 
men, which  is  that  the  President's  Address,  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, together  with  the  report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  the  Librarian,  and  the  Executive  Committee's  re- 
port, be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  for  report  and  recommendation.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye".  Those  opposed,  "No".  The 
"Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  President  here  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  President — Most  of  you  who  have  been  special  agents 
know  that  the  local  agent  invariably  has  the  last  word  on  the 
questions  which  may  come  up  between  himself  and  the  company. 
In  making  up  the  program  of  this  meeting,  we  have  reversed 
the  proceeding,  and  will  give  him  the  first  word.  The  local 
agent  in  question  is  Mr.  J.  Neal  Harris,  of  Oakland,  who  will 
address  you  upon  the  subject,  "The  Fire  Insurance  Business 
From  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint."  Mr.  Harris  does  not  appear 
to  be  here.  I  talked  to  him  over  the  telephone  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  he  expected  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  he  has  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  influenza  over  night. 
Evidently  he  has  misunderstood  the  time  at  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  program.  So  the  local  agent  will  not 
have  the  first  word,  after  all. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Deering,  Manager  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Company,  has  written  a  paper  for  us 
on  the  subject  of,  "Effect  of  Policy  Limitations  on  Agents". 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Deering  had  to  make  a  trip  east,  and  left 
on  Sunday  night  last,  so  that  he  is  not  here  to  read  his  paper, 
but  Mr.  Carlson  will  read  it  for  him. 
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EFFECT  OF  POLICY  LIMITATIONS  ON  AGENTS 

By  Thomas  S.  Deering, 
Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department,  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  When  one  examines  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  relating  to  the  liability  of  insurance 
companies  for  the  acts  of  their  agents  one  is  struck 
with  their  inconsistency.  It  is  a  general  principle 
of  law  that  a  principal  is  not  liable  for  the  acts  of 
his  agents  when  they  are  outside  the  scope  of 
his  authority.  If  the  public  is  acquainted  with 
the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  an  agent  it 
cannot  hold  the  principal  when  the  agent  ex- 
ceeds that  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  customary 
in  all  lines  of  business  for  the  principal  to  limit 
the  authority  of  his  agent.  If  such  limitations 
would  be  ineffective  it  is  obvious  that  no  firm 
could  afford  to  engage  in  business  and  risk  the  indiscretion  of  its  agent. 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  decisions  of  our  courts  throughout  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  it  would  seem  that  these  general  principles  of  law  are 
not  applied  to  insurance  companies.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude 
of  the  courts? 

It  lies  largely  in  the  fact  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  courts  for 
many  years  of  the  basic  principles  of  insurance.  Many  courts  looked  upon 
insurance  contracts  as  merely  in  the  nature  of  gambling  agreements.  They 
felt  that  the  general  public  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot  of  soulless  corpora- 
tions. The  insurance  companies  drew  up  policies  largely  composed  of  fine 
print  in  which  were  inserted  various  binding  covenants  and  clauses  prac- 
tically making  it  impossible  for  an  insured  to  collect  in  the  event  of  the 
contingency  for  which  the  policy  was  issued  occurring.  This  attitude  upon 
the  part  of  the  companies  naturally  caused  distrust  of  them  to  arise  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public,  which  was  reflected  in  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  juries.  The  result  of  this  was,  as  we  all  know,  the  creation  of 
standard  forms  of  policies  that  have  more  or  less  precluded  the  objec- 
tions that  heretofore  existed.  But,  in  spite  of  these  remedies  and  advances, 
the  old  attitude  of  the  courts  more  or  less  exists,  and  so  we  find  much 
inconsistency  in  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 
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This  is,  as  I  have  stated  before,  particularly  noticeable  in  their 
decisions  with  relation  to  the  liability  of  the  principal  for  the  acts  of  his 
agent.  The  court  takes  the  position  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  necessary  for  it 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  insured  against  the  rapacious  insurance  com- 
pany and  so  endeavors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  construe  both  facts  and  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  insured  and  against  the  insurance  company. 
In  doing  so  the  courts  have  in  many  instances  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  of  principal  and  agency  and  have  built  up  a  so-called 
exception  to  the  law  of  agency.  This  exception,  however,  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  will  be '  found  on  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  de- 
cisions that  in  fact  the  courts  have  not  created  any  specific  new  law  with 
relation  of  principal  and  agent  to  insurance  companies,  but  have  rather 
decided  in  each  instance  whether  as  a  question  of  fact  the  agent  has  or 
has  not  exceeded  his  powers. 

Now  we  all  know  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  of  in- 
surance companies  to  limit  the  power  of  their  agent  to  do  particular  things. 
These  limitations  are  usually  included  in  the  policies  issued.  Particularly 
is  this  so  with  reference  to  life  insurance  policies.  There  you  will  find 
in  practically  every  policy  issued  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  agent 
to,  for  example,  revive  policies  where  they  have  lapsed  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  premiums  have  not  been  paid.  The  policy  usually  provides  that 
it  may  only  be  reinstated  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  corporation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  limitation,  one  is  as- 
tounded to  find  that  in  case  after  case  the  mere  act  of  the  agent  or  of  a 
sub-agent  in  accepting  premiums  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  rein- 
state the  policy  without  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
and  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  express  limitation  in  the  policy.  This 
attitude  of  the  court  is  particularly  noticeable  with  reference  to  insurance 
companies.  The  case  of  Farnum  vs.  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  reported  in  Volume  83 
California  Eeports  at  page  248,  is  interesting.  In  this  case  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  Company  had  a  general  agent  in  San  Francisco  and  also  a  local 
agent  in  Stockton.  On  May  2,  1887,  the  plaintiff  verbally  applied  to  the 
Stockton  agent  for  a  policy  of  insurance  to  cover  a  certain  frame  barn  and 
other  premises  owned  by  him  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The.  policy  was 
issued  covering  the  premises  for  a  period  of  five  years  commencing  May  1, 
1887.  At  the  time  that  the  policy  was  issued,  however,  the  plaintiff  was 
unable  to  pay  the  premium  and  the  local  agent  extended  the  time  of  pay- 
ment   from   May   1st   until   October   1,    1887.      It   appeared   that   the   local 
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agent  was  allowed  by  the  company  to  extend  credit  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days.  On  June  25,  1887,  the  local  agent  mailed  to  the 
plaintiff  a  written  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  premium  would  fall  due  on 
July  1st  and  if  not  paid  at  that  time  the  policy  would  be  cancelled.  This 
notice,  however,  was  not  received  by  the  plaintiff  until  after  the  fire  oc- 
curred. On  September  5,  1887,  the  premises  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
and  on  the  30th  day  of  that  month  the  plaintiff  tendered  to  the  local  agent 
the  full  amount  of  the  premium,  which  he  refused  to  accept. 

The  policy  of  insurance  contained  the  following  provision: 

' '  The  company  shall  not  be  liable  by  virtue  of  this  policy,  or  any  re- 
newal thereof,  until  the  premium  therefor  be  actually  paid.  The  use  of 
general  terms,  or  anything  less  than  a  distinct  specific  agreement  clearly 
expressed  and  indorsed  on  this  policy,  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver 
of  any  printed  or  written  condition  or  restriction  therein.  The  insurance 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  on  giving 
notice  to  that  effect  and  refunding  a  rateable  proportion  of  the  premium 
for  the  unexpired  term  of   this   policy. ' ' 

' l  In  witness  whereof,  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  has  caused  these 
presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President  and  attested  by  its  Secretary  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  County  of  Kings,  New  York;  but  the  same  shall  not 
be  binding  until  countersigned  by  Henry  C.  Keyes,  agent  for  the  company 
at  Stockton. " 

It  was  contended  by  the  company  that  it  could  not  be  held  liable  on 
this  policy  because  the  premium  had  not  been  paid  and  the  agent  had  no 
authority  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  a  period  of  sixty  days. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  policy  expressly  prohibited  any  modification 
thereof  or  terms  therein  except  by  written  indorsement  on  the  policy. 

The  court,  however,  said :  "In  this  case  the  local  agent  of  defendant 
at  Stockton  had  unquestionable  power  to  extend  a  credit  upon  the  premium 
for  the  term  of  at  least  sixty  days.  He  represented  the  full  power  of  the 
company  to  make  a  consummated  and  binding  contract  of  insurance  by 
countersigning  and  delivering  the  policy;  and  when  he  countersigned  and 
delivered  it  unconditionally  as  a  completed  contract,  under  a  specific  agree- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  premium  at  a  future  date,  he  thereby  waived, 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  company  itself  could  then  have  waived,  the 
actual  payment  of  the  premium  as  a  condition  preceded  to  its  liability  on 
the  policy.  An  insurance  agent  clothed  with  authority  to  make  contracts 
of  insurance  or  to  issue  policies  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  company  to  the 
insured. "     Whether  or  not  any  particular  agent  has  the  general  power  of 
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the  company  to  make  an  all  contract  or  an  all  waiver  of  a  condition,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  the  policy  requiring  a  writing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  where  any  fact  which 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  a  condition  precedent  to  any  liability  of  the 
company  on  the  policy  is  fully  known  to  an  agent  of  the  company,  local  or 
general,  who  is  authorized  to  consummate  the  contract  of  insurance,  the 
knoAvledge  of  such  agent  is  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  and  his  acts 
in  executing  and  delivering  the  policy  as  a  valid  and  completed  contract 
is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  company,  and  constitutes  a  waiver  by  the 
company  of  such  condition  preceded,  and  also  a  waiver  of  the  general  re- 
quirement that  waivers  of  conditions  expressed  in  the  policy  shall  be  in 
writing  indorsed  on  the  policy. 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  answer  of  the  court  toward  in- 
surance companies  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  Anderson  vs. 
Home  Insurance  Company,  reported  in  Volume  14,  California  Appeals,  at 
page  212.  In  this  case  the  local  agent  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  at 
Anderson,  Shasta  county,  issued  a  policy  of  insurance  covering  certain 
premises  to  Seaman  Brothers,  and  this  policy  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Bank  of  Anderson  as  security  for  a  loan.  After  this  policy  was  issued 
another  policy  of  the  same  premises  was  issued  without  any  written  con- 
sent of  the  agent  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company.  The  policy  of  in- 
surance provided  i  t  this  entire  policy,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  agree- 
ment indorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto,  shall  be  void  if  insured  now  has  or 
shall  hereafter  make  or  procure  any  other  contract  of  insurance,  whether 
valid  or  not,  on  property  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  policy. ' '  The 
policy  also  contained  the  usual  and  familiar  provision  that  "no  officer, 
agent  or  other  representative  of  this  company  shall  have  power  to  waive 
any  provision  or  condition  of  this  policy  except  such  as  by  the  terms  of 
this  policy  may  be  the  subject  of  agreement  indorsed  hereon  or  added 
hereto;  and  as  to  such  provisions  and  conditions  no  officer,  agent  or  repre- 
sentative shall  have  such  power  or  be  deemed  to  or  held  to  have  waived  such 
provisions  or  conditions,  unless  such  waiver,  if  any,  shall  be  written  upon 
or  attached  hereto ;  nor  shall  any  privilege  or  permission  affecting  the 
insurance  under  this  policy  exist  or  be  claimed  by  the  insured  unless  so 
written  or  attached." 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  local  agent  had  issued  policies, 
cancelled  policies,  indorsed  policies,  issued  and  delivered  policies,  solicited 
and  wrote  insurance,  collected  premiums  for  the  company  and  remitted 
them  to  the  company  and  attended  to  the  business   of  the   company  gen- 
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erally.  No  written  indorsement  on  the  policy  permitting  further  insurance 
was  ever  made. 

Yet  the  court  held  that  the  agent  had  authority  to  waive  the  very 
provision  in  the  policy  limiting  his  authority.  The  court  took  the  position 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  local  agent  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  insured  had  taken  out  further  policies  and  had  not  objected  thereto 
that  the  company  was  bound  and  was  estopped  from  objecting. 

Citing  the  case  of  Arnold  vs.  American  Insurance  Company,  reported 
in  148  Cal.  660,  the  court  said :  ' 1  Notwithstanding  a  printed  stipulation  that 
any  waiver  must  be  made  in  writing  and  attached  to  the  policy,  such 
stipulation  could  not  prevent  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
from  constituting  a  waiver  or  estoppel  of  the  company,  based  upon  its 
presumed  knowledge,  when  its  proper  officer  had  knowledge,  where  such 
conduct  lead  the  insured  to  rely  upon  his  policy  as  a  valid  policy,  although 
there  was  a  breach  of  condition  of  which  the  company  knew,  in  which  case 
it  will  not  be  heard  to  allege  such  breach  against  a  claim  for  subsequent 
loss." 

The  rule  in  this  manner  was  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State  in  the  case  of  Mackintosh  vs.  Agricultural  Fire  Insurance 
Company  in  150  Cal.  448,  where  the  court  said:  "The  agent  who  made 
this  new  contract  was  a  general  agent  of  the  company  and  had  authority 
to  issue  and  deliver  policies.  Agents  authorized  to  issue  and  deliver  poli- 
cies are  regarded  as  having  the  same  power  to  waive  conditions  in  the  poli- 
cies as  the  company  themselves,  and  can  therefore  waive  conditions  and 
forfeitures.  This  rule  includes  all  persons  empowered  to  conclude  con- 
tracts of  insurance  without  first  referring  the  negotiations  to  their  prin- 
cipals, such  as  those  who  have  full  power  to  effect  contracts  of  insurance, 
to  fix  rates  of  premiums,  to  consent  to  changes,  to  make  indorsements  and 
cancel  policies.  Such  limitations  do  not  prevent  the  making  of  new  con- 
tracts by  the  company  or  its  authorized  agents.  And  as  a  general  rule  a 
subsequent  parol  waiver  by  a  general  agent  of  conditions  in  the  policy  are 
valid,  although  the  policy  requires  them  to  be  in  writing.  Waiver  such  as 
that  here  made,  constituting  as  they  do  a  new  contract  upon  the  sufficient 
consideration,  need  not  be  evidenced  by  a  writing,  and  need  not  be  indorsed 
on  the  policy,  no  matter  what  limitations  or  conditions  are  expressed  in  the 
policy,  provided  always  they  are  made  by  an  agent  who  would  otherwise 
have   authority   to   make   the   contract. ' f 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  cases  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Belden  vs.  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  decided  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  this  State  in  May,  1914,  and  reported  in  Volume  167  Cali- 
fornia Reports,  at  page  740.  The  insured,  Roy  K.  Belden,  resided  in 
Germany,  and  his  brother,  Dan  F.  Belden,  held  his  power  of  attorney. 
On  February  3,  1908,  the  latter  called  at  the  office  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  paying  all  of  the  premiums  due  on  the 
policies  of  his  brother.  R.  L.  Stevenson  was  the  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  the  prem- 
iums on  all  of  the  three  policies  mentioned  above  were  past  due.  There  was 
a  conflict  of  testimony  with  reference  to  the  conversation  that  ensued  be- 
tween Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Belden  and  Mr.  McCrae,  the  bookkeeper  and  cash- 
ier, at  that  time.  Mr.  Belden  testified  that  he  was  asked  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  brother's  health  and  that  he  truthfully  answered  that,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  it  was  good.  It  appeared  that  the  insured  was  a  Christian 
Scientist  and,  according  to  Dan  Belden,  wrote  that  he  was  in  good  health, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  dying  at  the  time.  Dan  Belden  paid 
the  premiums  that  were  in  arrears  and  they  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
Five  days  after  the  payment  made  the  insured  died.  Mr.  Stevenson  testi- 
fied that  he  informed  Mr.  Dan  Belden  that  a  certificate  of  health  would 
have  to  be  filed  before  the  reinstatement  of  at  least  one  policy  and  perhaps 
two  besides,  as  he  knew  that  one  policy  had  elapsed  and  believed  that  to  be 
the  case  with  the  two  others.  This  testimony  was  denied  by  Mr.  Belden.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote  to  the  home  office  informing  them  of  his 
acceptance  of  premiums  on  the  insured  policies  and  asked  them  to  look  up 
the  status  of  the  policies.  This  letter,  however,  did  not  reach  the  company 
until  after  the  death  of  the  insured  and  as  soon  as  they  were  aware  of  it  they 
at  once  wired  Stevenson  ordering  him  to  return  the  premium. 

The  insurance  policy  provided  that  "All  payments  due  on  this  policy 
for  premiums  or  notes  or  interest  upon  notes  given  to  the  company  are 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  the  city  of  Cincinnatti,  or  to  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  company,  on  the  production  of  the  premium  re- 
ceipts (signed  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary)  or  the  note  given  in  payment  of  premium.  The  contract  of 
insurance  between  the  parties  hereto  is  completely  set  forth  in  this  policy, 
and  the  application  for  the  same,  and  none  of  its  terms  can  be  modified,  nor 
any  forfeiture  under  it  waived,  save  by  an  agreement  in  writing  signed  by 
the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, whose  authority  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  delegated. ' ' 

At  the  trial  in  the  Superior  Court  in  San  Francisco,  after  the  evidence 
was  all  in,  the  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  "the  evidence  showed  the 
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Robert  L.  Stevenson  was  general  agent  for  defendant  in  February,  1908.  As 
such  general  agent  he  had  the  right  to  waive  forfeitures  and  to  accept 
money  for  premiums  even  if  overdue. ' ' 

Now  it  had  appeared  in  the  evidence  that  Stevenson  did  not  write  the 
policies  of  insurance,  but  that  he  merely  secured  applications  and  forwarded 
them  to  the  home  office,  where  the  applications  were  approved  or  dis- 
approved, and  if  approved  the  policy  issued.  The  Superior  Court,  how- 
ever, took  the  position  that  since  Stevenson  was  a  general  agent  that  he 
had  a  right  under  the  authorities  in  this  State  to  waive  forfeiture  and 
reinstate  policies  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  policy  limiting  his  author- 
ity were  of  no  effect.  In  other  words,  the  court  took  the  position  that  the 
general  agent  was  the  company  itself  or  t  i  the  alter  ego ' '  of  the  insurance 
company.  On  an  appeal  taken  by  the  insurance  company  the  hearing  was 
had  before  the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  and 
held  that  Stevenson  as  general  agent  had  authority  to  reinstate  policies, 
accept  overdue  premiums  in  spite  of  the  limitations  in  that  regard  con- 
tained in  the  policy  and  brought  home  to  the  notice  of  the  insured. 

However,  a  rehearing  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  that 
time  the  point  was  made  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  between  a  gen- 
eral agent  of  a  fire  insurance  company  and  the  general  agent  of  a  life 
insurance  company.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  in  all 
of  the  cases  theretofore  decided  by  it,  in  which  it  had  held  that  a  general 
agent  had  power  to  waive  limitations  against  him  contained  in  the  policy 
that  it  had  always  appeared  in  the  evidence  that  the  agent  had  had  the 
authority  and  had  exercised  it  and  had  issued  policies  of  insurance  himself 
without  consulting  the  home  office.  In  other  words,  it  appears  in  each  of 
these  cases  that  the  agent  himself  had  executed  contracts  of  insurance 
binding  upon  r,he  home  office  without  consulting  it.  It  had  even  appeared 
in  the  Farnum  case  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention  that  a 
local  agent  who  was  subject  to  the  general  agent  at  San  Francisco  could 
waive  provisions  in  the  policies  if  in  fact  his  signature  was  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  policy,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  himself  executed  the 
contract.  It  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  if 
an  agent,  whether  local  or  general,  has  in  fact  the  power  to  make  contracts 
which  are  binding  upon  his  principal  that  this  power  contains  in  itself  the 
right  to  modify  all  policies  or  renew  contracts,  for  the  power  to  make  a 
contract  is  greater  or  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  modifying  an  agreement. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  followed 
this  line  of  reason  and  has  laid  down  as  the  law  of  this  State  today  that  it 
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is  immaterial  whether  an  agent  is  local  or  general,  the  real  question  is  what 
powers  he  has  in  fact  been  delegated.  In  the  Belden  case  the  court  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  no  authority  to  make  contracts  or  issue  policies 
of  insurance  and  that  therefore  he  had  never  been  given  by  his  principal  a 
power  sufficient  to  modify  contracts. 

We  may  summarize  the  foregoing  as  follows:  An  insurance  company, 
like  any  other  principal,  may  modify  the  powers  delegated  to  its  agent, 
and  even  though  the  act  of  the  agent  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority 
if  a  limitation  has  been  placed  upon  that  authority  so  that  he  had  no  right 
to  perform  the  act  and  that  limitation  is  known  to  the  third  party  with 
whom  he  is  dealing,  then  it  is  a  law  in  this  State  that  the  principal  will 
not  be  held  liable.  But  if  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  the  limitations  upon 
the  authority  of  the  agent  the  principal  has  been  allowing  him  to  perform 
certain  duties  and  acts  which  hold  him  out  to  the  public  as  having  the 
right  to  make  contracts  without  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  approval  of 
his  principal,  then  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  court  that  the  agent  is  in  fact 
the  company  and  that  no  limitations  upon  his  powers  can  have  any  validity. 
It  is  interesting  therefore  to  note  that  in  this  State  there  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  powers  of  a  general  agent  of  a  fire  insurance 
company  and  a  general  agent  of  a  life  insurance  company,  and  that  while 
the  acts  of  a  general  agent  of  a  fire  insurance  company  will  bind  his  prin- 
cipal even  though  those  acts  are  contrary  to  the  express  prohibitions  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  policy  that  such  is  not  the  case  of  a  life  insurance 
agent  and  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  life  insurance  agent  only  applies  for 
the  policies  and  that  they  are  issued  by  the  insurance  company  from  its 
home  office  is  the  basis  of  this  distinction.  In  other  words,  whether  an 
agent  of  insurance  company  is  a  local  or  general  agent  if  in  fact  the  com- 
pany has  authorized  him  to  issue  policies  without  consulting  it,  any  acts 
of  his  will  bind  the  company  if  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  even 
though  those  acts  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  a  provision  to  that  effect  in 
the  policy. 

It  is  not  the  title  which  an  agent  bears  that  enables  him  to  bind  the 
company,  but  the  authority  which  his  principal  has  held  him  out  as  having 
the  right  to  exercise. 

An  insurance  company  and  its  general  agent  will  therefore  be  bound 
by  the  act  of  any  of  its  local  agents  if  in  fact  the  local  agent  is  permitted 
to  issue  policies  without  consulting  the  home  office.  No  limitation  upon  his 
authority  will  be  of  any  avail.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  selecting 
responsible  agents  cannot  be  overestimated.     As  our  esteemed  friend,   Mr. 
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T.  H.  Williams,  whose  remarks  are  always  interesting,  said  in  an  article 
read  by  him  before  the  Associate  Members  of  this  organization  on  June  19, 
1916: 

i l  You  can  judge  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  agent  is  all  powerful 
and  fully  protected  in  his  authority  by  the  law.  When  you  appoint  him 
agent  and  turn  over  a  supply  of  policies,  he  is  in  a  position  to  bind  the 
company  for  any  amount  and  upon  any  risk.  The  company,  of  course,  has 
recourse  to  a  suit  for  damages  should  the  agent  exceed  his  authority  or  act 
contrary  to  his  instructions,  but  few  companies  care  to  do  this  on  account 
of  the  impression  it  might  make  upon  other  and  desirable  agents. ' ' 

"Determine,  then,  before  appointing  an  agent,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity;  that  he  is  not  overly  headstrong;  that  he  is 
financially  able  to  conduct  his  agency  even  if  it  does  not  pay  him  a  profit, 
without  using  the  company's  funds;  that  he  will  follow  instructions ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  has  the  ability  to  understand  the  insurance  business  and 
appreciate  the  confidence  and  trust  you  have  placed  in  him. ; '     (Applause.) 

The  President — Is  there  any  comment  to  be  made  upon  Mr. 
Deering's  very  able  paper.  It  has  certainly  been  interesting  in 
its  detail.  If  no  one  cares  to  discuss  it,  we  will  now  revert  to 
the  program  in  order.  Mr.  Harris  has  arrived,  and,  while  the 
local  agent  did  not  have  entirely  the  first  say,  it  is  very  nearly 
that.    Gentlemen,  Mr.  Harris.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Harris — President,  and  gentlemen :  I  have  a  topic  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.    It  is: 
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THE    FIRE    INSURANCE    BUSINESS    FROM    A    LOCAL 
AGENT'S  STANDPOINT 

By  Mr.  J.  Neal  Harris,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  local  agent,  I  have  come  before 
you  representing  a  portion  of  the  insurance  fra- 
ternity which  is  in  need  of  more  corrections  and 
improvements  than  any  other  part  of  the  organi- 
zation. There  are  thousands  of  us  in  this  State, 
and  I  dare  say  the  greater  portion  are  not  quali- 
fied to  represent  any  company,  not  that  I  mean  to 
assert  that  many  of  us  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency,  but  some  are  un- 
qualified at  this  time  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  efforts  are  used  in  directions  which  do 
not  assist  the  insurance  business,  such  as  grocery, 
harness-making,  undertaking  and  similar  busi- 
ness. As  you  well  know,  the  insurance  business  should  be  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  a  brokerage  firm  of  some  kind. 

And  again  we  meet  our  hardships  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  localities 
we  are  not  organized.  In  some  instances  the  organizations  are  there,  but 
there  is  no  interest  taken  in  them  and  no  urging  by  insurance  companies' 
representatives  to  have  the  local  agents  join  them. 

We  want  your  co-operation  and  want  it  badly  to  help  improve  business 
ethics  and  eliminate  corrupt  practices. 

Our  interests  are  to  a  great  extent  your  interests.  Meetings  in  different 
localities  in  which  representatives  of  the  companies  would  take  an  active  part 
would  aid  materially  in  cementing  that  friendship  and  good  fellowship  which 
is  needed. 

These  meetings  would  educate  the  special  agent  as  well  as  the  local 
agent,  and  would  gradually  bring  about  a  united  spirit. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  elimination  in  the  mind  of  the 
special.  His  idea  is  to  get  an  agency  to  take  his  company  and  keep  out 
every  other  company.  Specials  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  have  an 
agent  drop  one  or  more  of  the  companies  whose  signs  happen  to  adorn  their 
wall.  That  is  nothing  but  selfishness  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the  special, 
for  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  agent  or  the  agent 's  competition. 
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The  less  agents  there  are  in  a  community  the  better  off  agents  are,  for  the 
premium  income  of  that  community  would  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands 
the  way  it  should  be. 

Do  you  think  many  specials  give  that  any  consideration?  Well,  I 
should  say  not.  And  why?  Because  there  is  a  lack  of  co-operation  with 
everybody  concerned. 

I  have  known  specials  to  first  approach  the  local  organization  before 
attempting  to  plant  any  of  their  companies  and  in  some  instances  to  have 
ieceived  material  aid,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  Specials  in  some 
instances  give  no  consideration  to  the  local  organizations  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  have  no  use  for  them.  The  best  instance  of  co-operation 
with  a  local  organization  was  seen  a  short  time  ago,  when  several  Non- 
Board  companies  became  members  of  the  Board.  The  representatives  of 
these  former  Non-Board  companies  .worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  organization  and  obtained  results.  They  appointed 
good  agents  and  all  the  newly  appointed  agents  were  members  of  the  local 
association.     It  is  co-operation  of  this  sort  that  creates  a  friendly  feeling. 

I,  myself,  was  much  in  favor  of  a  single  agency  appointment  at  one 
time,  but  I  now  realize  that  that  is  not  practical  because  it  would  lead  to 
a  multitude  of  agents  and  interfere  with  co-operation.  Even  in  a  city  as 
large  as  Oakland,  I  should  like  to  see  the  total  number  of  agency  appoint- 
ments reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred,  instead  of  having  several  hundred 
as  there  are  today.  The  business  would  certainly  be  better  for  both  the 
agent  and  the  general  public.  The  agent  himself  could  then  well  afford 
to  keep  up  with  and  study  insurance  conditions.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  agents  who  are  using  the  insurance  business  only  as  a  side  line. 
And  you  managers  representing  large  companies  as  well  as  small  ones  let 
these  conditions  go  on  and  in  many  instances  urge  your  special  agent  to 
get  some  sort  of  a  representation  in  every  community. 

Co-operation  and  united  action  would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
these  conditions.  Selfish  greed  of  the  almighty  premium  certainly  will  not 
better  the  conditions  and  at  the  present  rate  will  make  things  worse. 

Your  type  of  special  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  conditions,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  agent  would  not  be  far  better  off  without  any 
specials. 

Now  is  the  time  for  concentrated  action,  and  now  is  the  time  for  all 
parties  concerned  to  get  together,  perfect  a  condition  which  is  now  dis- 
heartening to  a  local  agent  and  which,  if  improved,  would  bring  better 
results  for  the  general  manager,  better  service  to  the  public  and  a  better 
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livelihood  to  the  local  agent.     Certainly  that  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the 
general  manager. 

Many  large  agencies  would  be  glad  to  take  on  more  companies,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  do  so  when  the  special,  trying  to  place  one  of  his 
many  companies,  has  already  planted  an  agency  in  Diamond,  another  in 
Fruitvale,  another  in  Melrose,  another  in  Elmhurst,  another  in  Fitchburg, 
another  in  Sather,  another  in  Broadmoor  and  still  another  in  Stonehurst. 

These  districts  are  all  a  part  of  the  City,  and  just  because  the  premium 
income  of  a  few  is  to  be  interfered  with  the  majority  have  to  suffer  and 
let  a  demoralizing  effect  remain. 

What  can  you  managers  expect  with  such  conditions  surrounding  an 
agent?  If  these  agencies  were  removed  the  business  would  go  to  legitimate 
agencies  and  would  not  injure  a  single  company  when  they  all  are  considered 
together.  The  business  is  to  be  written  and  the  public  intends  to  have  in- 
surance, so  some  cashier  of  one  of  the  many  companies  is  going  to  receive 
the  premium. 

True  enough,  it  would  injure  some  individually,  but  this  is  a  case  of 
benefitting  and  helping  the  entire  insurance  business  as  well  as  the  public 
we  serve.     Do  not  let  greed  overshadow  a  benefit  for  all. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, a  body  which  delights  in  sending  out  tags  which  are  in  most  cases 
rightfully  done,  but  in  some  purely  a  mistake  and  signify  just  bone-head 
work  on  the  part  of  some  examiner.  I  was  an  examiner  once  upon  a  time  my- 
self, and  no  doubt  more  than  one  agent  had  occasion  to  make  a  similar 
remark  about  me. 

Then  comes  the  agents'  attempts  to  lower  rates  by  carefully  preparing 
an  application,  and  unless  he  has  a  very  good  reason  he  gets  very  little 
consideration. 

In  Oakland,  now  that  our  worthy  surveyor  has  an  automobile,  we  have 
some  real  service,  but  I  am  quite  certain  the  service  rendered  to  some  other 
communities  is  not  so  good. 

This  service  can  be  greatly  improved  by  dividing  Northern  California 
into  districts  and  locating  a  head  surveyor  in  the  principal  city  of  each 
district.  Furnish  the  surveyor  with  a  machine  and  he  can  cover  the  ter- 
ritory quickly  and  with  ease. 

Fresno  and  vicinity,  including  Bakersfield,  would  make  one;  Stockton 
to  Fresno  county  another;   Sacramento,  north,  another;   San  Jose.,  down  the, 
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coast  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  another;  and  the  north  coast,  including  Napa 
and  vicinity,  could  be  covered  from  the  San  Francisco  office. 

Five  good  surveyors  with  an  extra  one  to  help  out  in  emergencies  would 
make  an  ideal  working  force,  and  give  the  agent  and  public  some  real 
service.  Further,  it  would  enable  the  surveyor  to  educate  the  agent  to  have 
more  respect  for  rate  schedules  and  what  the  Board  is  attempting  to  do. 
Few  specials  ever  think  of  aiding  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;  they 
generally  make  them  the  buffet  of  difficulties  arising  between  the  agent 
and  the  public  and  even  teach  the  agent  these  same  tactics. 

Non-Board  competition  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  of  the  local 
agent,  the  manager  and  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  finally  there  was  put  in  force 
the  Relief  Committees  with  their  relief  measures.  Only  those  communities 
where  there  were  local  organizations  were  permitted  to  handle  these  relief 
measures.  Some  local  committees  were  given  more  power  than  others,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  some  committees  were  better  able  to  handle  the 
situation  than  others. 

This  act  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  general  agents  was 
the  first  recognition  by  them  in  many  years  of  local  organizations. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Oakland  we  were  more  conservative  than  any 
other  local  committee,  but  even  with  this  great  power  I  do  not  think  it  has 
aided  the  local  agent  materially,  for  the  assured  in  most  instances  is  turn- 
ing to  the  few  remaining  Non-Board  companies. 

Relief  measures  did  help  some  of  the  former  Non-Board  companies 
over  that  rough  and  rocky  route  into  the  peaceful  surroundings  of  the 
Board,  but  there  is  a  way  which  will  assist  the  local  and  the  General  Mana- 
ger to  a  far  greater  degree  than  relief  measures.  It  is  simply  a  State  law. 
Yes,  a  State  law  taken  from  the  Oregon  Code,  which  provides  that  a  com- 
pany and  one  underwriting  agency  of  each  company  may  appoint  one  agent 
for  each  community  and  in  cities  of  over  50,000  population  based  on  United 
States  census,  a  second  agent  may  be  appointed. 

Notwithstanding  my  apparent  criticisms,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  say  that 
my  dealings  with  the  general  agents  have  been  most  pleasant,  and  I  have 
always  received  co-operation  from  them,  and  so  far  as  was  in  their  power 
they  have  assisted  me  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  concluding,  I  can  only  say,  Let  us  one  and  all  work  for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  putting  aside  selfish  aims  and  considerations. 
(Applause.) 
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The  President — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harris  for  a  very 
interesting  presentation  of  the  subject.  Does  any  member  wish 
to  comment  thereon. 

Mr.  Schively — Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
beckoning  to  me  to  get  up  and  say  something,  or  not.  But  it 
occurred  to  me  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  paper  just  read 
by  Mr.  Harris  is  the  vital  sentence.  His  thought  is  that  there 
should  be  a  concentrated  effort  for  the  best  good  of  the  entire 
profession.  If  the  local  agents  throughout  the  jurisdiction  will 
think  of  fire  prevention,  and  practice  and  preach  it,  it  will  be 
for  the  best  good  of  the  entire  body  of  the  profession.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President — Very  aptly  spoken.  Are  there  any  further 
remarks  upon  the  subject?  If  not,  have  you  anything  further, 
Mr.  Secretary,  before  we  take  the  noon  recess  ? 

The  Secretary — Nothing  further,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — That  will  conclude  the  morning's  program, 
then,  gentlemen.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  meet  promptly 
at  two  o'clock. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1919,  2  P.  M. 

(Vice-President  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  presiding,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.) 

The  Vice-President — Those  of  you  who  were  not  here  this 
morning,  gentlemen,  may  perhaps  wonder  why  your  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  occupying  the  chair.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Parrish,  who  has  been  a  recent  sufferer  from  influenza,  has  been 
advised  by  his  physician  that  he  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
hold  these  meetings  during  an  entire  day.  He  has  stated  that 
he  will  appear  in  the  morning  only,  with  a  leave  of  absence 
granted  him  during  the  afternoons.  He  will,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  be  with  you  at  the  banquet  tomorrow  evening.  But  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  work  overtime  and  at  night — -that  is.  for  some 
time. 

It  falls  upon  me,  then,  as  your  Vice-President,  to  conduct 
the  meeting  this  afternoon.  As  the  first  number  of  the  program, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  noticed  from  the  program  itself,  we  will 
be  favored  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Davis,  the  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Arizona  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  kind  enough  to  forsake  the  warm  climate 
of  his  own  state  for  the  seasonal  rainy  weather  of  San  Francisco, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  in  his  debt  for  the  good  will  he  has 
displayed  in  coming  here.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Davis. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  have  chosen  as 
a  subject,  " Arizona " — one  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
do  justice,  so  I  shall  touch  principally  upon  the  one  subject  that 
I  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  underwriters. 
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ARIZONA 


By  Mr.  E.  M.  Davis,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Arizona  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Arizona,  supposed  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  Indian 
origin  meaning  ' '  Little  Creeks, ' '  by  others  to  mean  ' '  Arid  Zone, ' '  is  called 
by  a  well-known  writer  ' '  The  Wonderland. ' ' 

The  traveler,  the  student  and  lover  of  nature,  the  artist,  the  explorer  and 
prospector  find  in  its  scenic  wonders,  pre-historic  ruins,  cliff  dwellings,  In- 
dians, their  lives  and  customs,  the  desert  and  its  cactus,  a  fascination  that 
is  inspiring  and  inexpressible. 

With  a  variety  of  climate  ranging  from  the  tops  of  the  snow-covered 
mountains  to  that  of  the  burning  deserts,  a  variation  in  altitude  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  to  over  ten  thousand  feet,  with  Indian  life 
still  in  its  primeval  state,  its  immense  ore  bodies  yet  undeveloped  and  large 
areas  still  untilled,  Arizona  is  as  rich  in  possibilities  as  in  grandeur  and 
prehistoric  ruins. 

The  special  agent  of  early  days  who  traveled  this  territory  can  possibly 
recall  with  interest  experiences,  some  fraught  with  danger,  but  all  largely 
with  discomfort.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  our  business,  contending  per- 
haps with  not  as  many  complex  underwriting  problems  as  uncertain  ac- 
commodations. The  big  industries  of  those  days,  cattle  and  sheep  raising, 
were  not  large  premium  producers.  They  still  rank  high  as  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  but  changing  conditions  have  brought  about  a  stabiliza- 
tion in  both  of  those  lines  and  harmonious  relations  in  their  operations, 
putting  an  end  to  frequent  feuds  and  most  of  the  fascinating  romances  of 
the  ranges. 

Another  industry  destined  to  become  the  largest  in  the  State  was  also 
being  developed  by  men  of  foresight  and  perseverance,  whose  fame  is  now 
world-wide  in  their  chosen  profession.  This  was  the  production  of  copper. 
Development  of  this  product  has  continued  steadily.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1913  the  financial  depression  which  had  spread  over  most  of  the  country 
began  to  affect  Arizona,  and  was  further  augmented  by  the  European  war 
in  1914,  and  its  effect  in  temporarily  checking  copper  production.  Pro- 
hibition had  also  been  passed,  and  on  January  1,  1915,  the  State  went  dry. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  climax  of  the  depression,  as  during  the  remainder  of 
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the  year  conditions  steadily  improved.  Copper,  which  but  a  few  months 
before  seemed  destined  to  inactivity,  came  into  great  demand,  causing  re- 
in wed  development  of  the  product.  Numerous  properties  that  for  years 
had  been  in  disuse  were  opened  up  and  operated  profitably.  Three  of  the 
largest  mines  in  the  State  have  come  into  full  operation  since  that  date. 
Today  Arizona  leads  any  other  section  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
copper,  the  output  for  the  year  1918  exceeding  eight  hundred  million  pounds, 
the  value  thereof  being  over  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

Good  business  conditions  generally  have  brought  about  a  large  increase 
in  insurable  values  in  the  State.  The  development  of  the  State  is  reflected 
in  the  increase  of  fire  insurance  premiums.  During  the  ten-year  period  from 
1880  to  1890  the  total  premiums  collected  were  slightly  over  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  compared  with  premiums  collected  in  the  year  1917 
alone  of  over  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
average  loss  ratios  for  the  same  periods  were  eighty-eight  per  cent  and 
forty-two  per  cent.  The  average  rates  for  the  same  period  were  2.46  and 
2.18.  While  these  figures  show  a  steady  but  slight  reduction  in  average 
rate  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  figures  of  1917  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  average  rate  for  the  five-year  period  of  which  it  is  the  last 
year.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  large  increase  in  high-rated 
insurable  products  during  the  year  1917. 

The  three  large  industries  mentioned  are  not  peculiar  to  Arizona  alone, 
but  usual  to  several  other  States  in  the  territory  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Arizona  is  not  known  as  an  agricultural  State,  but  its  increasing  im- 
portance and  population  have  caused  the  development  of  lands  for  that 
purpose  to  an  extent  that  would  be  amazing  to  those  who  knew  only  its 
deserts  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  but  starting  in  this  di- 
rection, and  the  development  of  irrigation  projects  may  yet  make  it  take 
high  rank  amongst  the  States  of  the  Union  in  soil  production. 

The  Government,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  million  dollars,  built  the  great 
Roosevelt  dam,  which  impounds  a  lake  of  twenty-five  square  miles  of  water 
and  irrigates  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  With  other  smaller  projects,  the  total  acreage  of  this  valley  under 
irrigation,  in  the  center  of  which  is  located  Phoenix,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  acres. 

The  climate  and  soil  there  are  fitted  for  the  raising  of  citrus  and  a 
number  of  tropical  fruits.     Alfalfa   for  years  was  the  largest  crop  raised, 
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but  has  recently  been  supplanted  in  prominence  by  long  staple  Egyptian 
cotton,  a  product  new  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  presenting  features,  from 
a  fire  insurance  standpoint,  of  considerable  interest  to  underwriters. 

The  cotton  plant  is  native  to  Arizona,  being  found  wild  on  the  foot- 
hills of  Southern  Arizona  mountains.  Kecords  show  that  it  has  been  grown 
as  far  back  as  1873,  although  not  for  commercial  purposes.  The  study  of 
cotton  raising  in  Phoenix  was  taken  up  about  1901.  The  cotton  then  grown 
was  from  special  selections  of  imported  Egyptian  seed.  A  year  or  two  later 
cotton  was  planted  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  as  a  result  of  further  experi- 
ments there  in  its  raising,  during  the  next  few  years  the  variety  of  long 
staple  cotton,  known  as  i  i  Yuma, '  9  was  produced.  At  Sacaton,  on  the  Pima 
Indian  Reservation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
long  staple  cotton,  now  known  as  the  Pima  variety,  was  developed.  It 
proved  to  be  a  seed  that  brought  the  largest  production  and  quality  of 
cotton.  In  1916  enough  of  this  seed  was  produced  to  plant  about  six 
thousand  acres  to  cotton  in  1917.  From  the  product  of  1917  all  of  the 
seed  used  in  planting  the  entire  crop  of  1918  was  produced,  and  the  Pima 
variety  is  now  the  only  one  grown  in  that  locality.  The  Pima  is  more 
uniform  than  the  Yuma  plant.  Recent  tests  have  shown  its  staple  to  aver- 
age l~/s  inches  in  length.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  Arizona  Egyptian 
cotton. 

Cotton  was  first  grown  for  commercial  purposes  in  1911,  the  small 
product  that  year  bringing  twenty  cents  a  pound.  In  1912  the  crop  in* 
creased  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales.  In  1913  twenty-two  hundred 
bales  were  produced  and  in  1914  sixty-three  hundred  bales.  The  price  of 
cotton  during  those  years  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  The  European  war  had  its  effect  upon  the  industry,  and  in  1915, 
as  the  result  of  a  drop  in  price  for  the  product,  only  about  one  thousand 
bales  were  raised.  In  1916,  as  the  price  had  advanced,  over  seven  thousand 
acres  were  planted.  Before  the  end  of  that  season  the  price  had  advanced 
to  fifty-six  cents.  This  so  stimulated  the  industry  that  in  1917  about  thirty 
thousand  acres  Avere  planted.  That  year  saw  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  long  staple  cotton,  the  Yuma  variety  reaching  as  high  as  seventy-four 
cents  and  some  of  the  Pima  eighty-three  cents.  It  was  but  natural  that 
this  condition  should  have  caused  a  tremendous  growth  of  the  product, 
and  in  1918  over  seventy  thousand  acres  were  planted  to  Pima  variety 
alone.  Most  growers  anticipated,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  the  price  would 
reach  one   dollar  per  pound,  but  were   disappointed,   as  not   even  the  high 
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price  of  1917  was  reached,  but  it  sold  at  prices  varying  from  fifty-six  to 
sixty-six  cents,  and  is  now  apparently  on  a  firm  basis  of  fifty-six  cents. 

While  the  productivity  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil;  the  labor  con- 
ditions and  other  contingencies  entering  into  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are  of 
prime  interest  to  the  grower,  they  are  of  latent  interest  only  to  the  under- 
writer, in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  marketability  of  the  crop  and  its  rela- 
tions to  insurance  coverage. 

The  general  comparison  of  the  many  angles  to  the  cotton  situation  in 
Arizona  to  that  of  the  entire  South  would  serve  no  purpose  from  a  fire 
insurance  standpoint,  only  in  so  far  as  some  of  those  conditions  favorably 
or  unfavorably  affect  the  demand  for  the  product.  In  that  respect,  the 
production  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  in  the  Southeast,  the  importation  of 
Egyptian  cotton  and  the  improvement  in  a  certain  grade  of  short  staple 
cotton  have  affected  the  sale  of  Arizona  Egyptian  cotton  during   1918. 

The  particular  uses  of  long  staple  cotton  have  been  for  fine  knit  goods, 
mercerized  goods,  thread,  and,  during  the  last  two  years,  automobile  tire 
fabrics. 

The  consumption  of  imported  Egyptian  cotton  in  this  country  in  1915 
am!  1916  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  bales,  and  in  the  season  of  1917  and  1918  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  bales.  In  the  year  1917 
approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  long  staple  cotton 
were  used  in  the  United  States,  of  which  amount  the  automobile  tire  com- 
panies used  approximately  sixty-eight  per  cent.  Most  of  the  mills  manu- 
facturing tires  were  commandeered  by  the  Government  to  produce  cloths 
for  their  requirements,  and  the  output  of  tires  limited  to  one-third  of  their 
total  production  during  the  eighteen  months  preceding  the  Government 
order.  This  reduced  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  tire  companies  for  long 
staple  cotton  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bales. 

There  were  forty  thousand  bales  left  over  from  the  1917  crop,  the 
Government  permitting  the  import  of  eighty  thousand  bales  in  1918  from 
Egypt.  The  estimated  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  forty-eight  thou- 
sand bales,  and  American  Egyptian  in  Arizona  and  California  thirty-eight 
thousand  bales,  or  a  total  amount  of  long  staple  cotton  for  consumption  of 
two  hundred  and  six  thousand  bales. 

Tire  companies  were  permitted  by  the  Government  to  use  their  stock 
on  hand  to  an  extent  that  would  produce  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
1917    tire   output.      As   they  used   about   two   hundred    and    forty   thousand 
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bales  in  1917  the  amount  of  the  1918  crop  they  could  consume  would  be  about 
sixty  per  cent,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  taken  by  other  consumers,  or  stored 
in  warehouses  for  future  use.  This  condition  has  caused  a  delayed  market 
for  the  crop  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  a  reduction  in  price  over  that 
secured  for  the  crop  of  1917. 

As  the  war  is  now  over  and  the  Egyptian  crop  will  probably  be  entirely 
used  in  European  markets,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  market 
for  the  Arizona  product.  An  increase  in  acreage  over  1918  will  be  planted 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  this  year.  The  future  of  the  business  seems  to 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  demand  that  can  be  maintained  for  the  product 
in  competition  with  other  long  staple  varieties.  Undoubtedly  Egyptian 
and  Sea  Island  cotton  can  be  laid  down  in  Eastern  markets  at  a  less  price 
than  Arizona  Egyptian  cotton.  Whether  the  superior  quality  of  the  Arizona 
product  is  enough  to  offset  its  additional  cost  in  normal  times  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  high  cost  of  raising  the  product  is  also  a  factor.  Undoubtedly 
the  older  cotton  raiser  is  gaining  important  knowledge  as  to  how  to  im- 
prove crop  conditions.  He  realizes  this  is  necessary  to  make  a  profit  at  the 
lower  price  he  will  receive  in  future.  Experience  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  grower  who  has  land  that  cannot  produce  more  than  half  a  bale  to  the 
acre  and  make  money  at  the  present  price  of  cotton,  considering,  of  course, 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  proportionate  to  the  price,  cannot  hope  to  do  so 
in  the  future,  when  the  price  will  be  probably  proportionately  less  than  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 

There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  a  certain  amount,  owing  to  some 
large  interests  at  present  requiring  it  for  their  own  use. 

The  Arizona  Egyptian  Cotton  Company  is  the  pioneer  in  the  industry 
in  Arizona.  As  it  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  it  is 
assured  that  its  entire  output  will  be  taken  by  the  parent  company.  This 
company  buys  seed  cotton  from  the  independent  growers,  but  does  no  raising 
on  its  own  account. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Company,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Southwest 
Cotton  Company,  not  only  cultivates  thousands  of  acres  of  its  own  land, 
and  that  which  it  leases,  but  also  buys  to  a  certain  extent  from  independent 
growers. 

Previous  to  1918,  in  addition  to  the  two  companies  mentioned,  ginning 
facilities  were  confined  to  the  Tempe  Cotton  Exchange  and  the  Mesa  Egypt- 
ian Cotton  Exchange,  which  were  associations  of  growers  in  those  districts. 
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During  1918  four  other  gins  in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  all  under  prac- 
tically the  same  ownership,  have  begun  operation  as  custom  ginners.  There 
are  at  present  twelve  gins  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
stands,  and  only  one  small  one  of  two  stands  erected  by  the  owner  of  a  ranch 
to  gin  his  own  cotton.  The  capacity  at  present  is  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
crop,  although  in  the  beginning  of  the  1918  season  there  were  but  seventy- 
six  stands  in  operation,  which  caused  quite  a  delay  in  ginning  and  the 
necessary  storing  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of  much  of  their  product  on 
their  ranches. 

A  normal  ginning  season  is  from  September  1st  to  March  1st,  although, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  capacity  at  the  start,  it  will  run  this  year  to  well 
into  May. 

While  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  so  far  outlined  is  important 
to  the  underwriter  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  insuring 
the  product,  the  physical  aspect  is  the  one  to  which  he  gives  first  thought. 
If  he  has  been  in  the  business  for  any  length  of  time  he  has  heard  dis- 
cussions about  the  cotton  business  in  the  South  and  the  various  opinions 
expressed  about  the  risk  connected  with  the  business,  so  he  is  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  hazards  involved  from  information  received,  if  not  from 
actual  experience  with  that  class   of  business. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  consisting  of 
about  thirty-five  thousand  bales,  is  estimated  at  thirteen  million  dollars. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  premium  income  to  companies  on  the  product 
in  its  various  stages  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

1 '  Cotton  is  King, ' '  the  expression  applied  to  the  leading  product  of  the 
entire  South  for  many  years,  is  not  a  misnomer,  when  the  value  of  the  crop 
is  considered.  With  an  estimated  production  for  1918  of  twelve  million 
bales  at  the  prevailing  price  it  is  two  billion  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  by- 
products, which  wrould  add  many  millions  more.  The  insuring  of  this 
product  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  companies '  interests  in  doing  so  has 
commanded  the  closest  attention  of  underwriters,  individually  and  through 
their  rating  and  inspection  organizations.  It  is  a  subject  that  in  some 
technical  respects  can  only  be  properly  treated  by  a  trained  engineer. 
Some  conditions,  however,  pertaining  to  the  raising  of  the  product  and 
its  handling,  though  briefly  touched  upon,  may  be  of  interest,  especially  as 
they  exist  in  Arizona. 

I  have  brought  with  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  here,  some 
samples  of  cotton  and  cotton  stalk,  also  seed  cotton,  which  is  the  cotton 
after  it  is  picked  from  the  boll,  and  also  those  showing  the  seed  after  the 
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lint  has  been  taken  off,  and  then  the  lint,  and  then  the  cotton  seed  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  linters,  so  that  the  small,  fine  lint  is  taken  off,  also 
the  hulls,  and  then  the  cotton  seed  meal,  ground  cotton  seed  meal,  and  the 
meal  cake.  There  are  also  some  samples  that  show  the  difference  between 
the  short  staple  cotton  and  the  long  staple.  Ordinarly,  short  staple  cotton 
will  vary  between  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  If 
the  short  staple  cotton  is  under  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  it  is  not 
considered  a  very  good  marketable  product.  The  long  staple  cotton  aver- 
ages an  inch  and  three-quarters,  especially  this  variety. 

The  stalk  of  Arizona  Egyptian  cotton  averages  about  six  feet  in  height. 
As  the  cotton  bolls  on  the  stalks  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
therefore  necesary  to  pick  a  cotton  field  over  three  or  four  times  to  get  the 
entire  crop.  This  is  all  done  by  hand  and  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  almost 
entirely  by  imported  Mexican  labor.  The  picker  carries  a  large  sack  through- 
out the  field  filling  it  with  the  seed  cotton,  receiving  from  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound  for  his  labor.  The  cotton  thus  picked  is  called  seed 
cotton.  It  is  eithor  stored  on  the  ranch  premises  in  houses  or  in  piles  on 
the  ground  or  transported  in  large  wagons  specially  made  for  that  purpose 
tc  the  gins. 

Policies  covering  the  hazard  of  cotton  growing  in  the  field  or  after  it 
has  been  picked  and  stored  on  the  ranches,  or  while  being  transported  to  the 
gins,  are  written  at  a  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  It  has  been  profit- 
able business  and  does  not  justify  the  high  rate  obtained.  Occasional  fires 
have  occurred  to  cotton  stored  on  ranches  or  in  wagons,  caused  usually  by 
the  careless  use  of  matches  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  pickers.  Cotton  in 
the  field  unpicked  seems  to  present  no  hazard  whatever.  The  cotton  stalk 
retains  a  certain  amount  of  greenness  even  after  heavy  frosts.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  undergrowth  in  a  cotton  field,  and  the  chances  of  a  fire  start- 
ing or  spreading  are  very  remote.  At  a  less  rate  than  that  heretofore 
charged,  it  would  be  an  attractive  form  of  insurance  to  growers  and  yield 
good  returns  to  the  companies. 

As  the  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  all  transported  to  the  few 
large  gins,  underwriters  do  not  have  to  contend,  in  that  locality,  with  the 
hazard  of  the  small  custom  gins,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  South. 

There  are  thousands  of  custom  gins  throughout  the  Southern  States,  of 
an  average  value  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  poorly  kept,  com- 
bining the  hazards  of  a  seed  cotton  house,  gin,  cotton  seed  house  and  boiler 
and  engine  room  and  of  the  style  known  as  saw  gins.  Some  are  so  located 
that  the  changing  conditions  of  cotton  growing  do  not  enable  them  to  run 
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every  season.  They  are  idle  most  of  the  year  and  without  watchmen  or  care- 
takers.    The  mortality  amongst  this  class  of  gins  has  been  large. 

The  conditions  of  ginning  the  crop  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  the 
kind  of  gins  used  are  so  different  from  conditions  and  methods  used  in  the 
»S(»uth  that  a  comparison  can  only  be  drawn  to  show  the  wide  differences 
existing.  The  average  value  of  the  gins  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  equipped  with  the  latest  type  roller  gins  and 
not  the  old  style  saw  gins.  The  usual  construction  is  iron-clad,  although 
one  is  of  reinforced  concrete.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  approved  one-story 
type  with  concrete  floors  and  equipped  with  stand  pipes  and  fire  extinguish- 
ers throughout.  The  group  of  buildings  comprising  a  gin  premises  is  usually 
the  seed  cotton  house,  the  gin  and  the  cotton  seed  warehouse.  When  the 
cotton  is  received  on  the  gin  premises  it  is  drawn  from  the  wagon  by  air 
suction  through  galvanized  iron  pipes  to  the  tower  on  the  top  of  the  seed 
cotton  house.  The  air  passes  out  through  a  screen,  permitting  the  cotton  to 
drop  down  a  large  chute  that  is  connected  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  with 
another  movable  chute  that  is  put  into  the  top  of  each  bin  as  it  is  being 
filled.  The  approved  seed  cotton  house  of  today  is  octagonal  in  form  and 
has  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  separate  bins  for  holding  seed  cotton.  The 
majority  of  fires  that  have  occurred  on  gin  premises  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  have  been  during  the  unloading  of  seed  cotton  from  wagons  into  the 
tower  houses.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  matches  dropped 
in  the  cotton  becoming  ignited  by  friction  against  the  galvanized  pipe  while 
being  drawn  from  the  wagons  to  the  chute  in  the  tower  house.  These  fires 
are  detected  instantly  and  almost  always  before  the  cotton  reaches  the  bins. 
An  ingenious  device  is  now  used  by  a  number  of  the  gins  to  close  the 
bottom  of  the  chute,  thereby  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  bins 
and  enabling  them,  by  use  of  extinguishers  and  hose,  which  are  kept  in  most 
of  the  houses,  to  put  the  fire  out  while  it  is  still  in  the  chute.  When  the 
seed  cotton  houses  are  entirely  filled  there  is  no  danger  whatever  from  fire 
unless  of  incendiary  origin.  The  cotton  packs  tightly,  and  in  one  fire  that 
occurred  in  a  completely  filled  seed  cotton  house  the  building  was  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  damage  to  the  cotton  was  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

A  system  of  hand-controlled  sprinklers  has  been  installed  in  some  houses 
that  has  proven  very  effective  in  case  of  fire.  It  consists  of  perforated 
pipes  in  place  of  sprinkler  heads  placed  over  each  bin  and  operated  by 
hand  levers.  Perforated  pipes  are  also  placed  at  the  top  of  the  loading 
chute.  In  the  event  of  fire,  which  can  be  readily  detected  by  smoke  forced 
:by  the  blower  down  the  distributing  chute   or  out   through   the   galvanized 
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iron  loading  pipe,  an  attendant,  who  is  always  in  the  tower  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  fires,  and  who  has  all  levers  within  reach,  immediately  pulls 
the  one  over  the  bin  that  is  burning  or  that  controls  the  distributing  chute 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

Fire  will  flash  over  the  top  of  seed  cotton  instantly.  After  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  burn  deep  into  the  cotton,  and  fires  will  frequently 
smolder  for  days.  It  is  a  question  whether  an  automatic  sprinkler  system 
would  work  as  effectively  as  the  hand  system  used,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  heat  that  might  be  generated  by  the  first  flash  of  fire  over  the  top  of 
cotton  and  the  subsequent  smoldering  before  a  fire  of  enough  intensity 
developed  to  cause  sprinkler  heads  to  work.  It,  of  course,  would  be  more 
effective  if  a  fire  of  any  intensity  should  occur  during  the  absence  of  at- 
tendants. 

From  the  seed  cotton  house  the  cotton  is  taken  by  suction  through 
galvanized  iron  pipes  to  the  gin.  It  is  usually  drawn  out  from  the  bottom 
of  each  bin  and  conveyed  to  the  distributor  in  the  gin  building,  which  runs 
along  over  the  top  of  each  gin  stand.  The  seed  cotton  that  is  not  fed  to 
the  gins  passes  out  at  the  end  of  the  distributor  and  is  gathered  up  to  be 
again  drawn  in  for  distribution  to  the  gins.  Each  gin  stand  is  fed  auto- 
matically, the  cotton  dropping  from  the  distributor  to  the  cleaner,  which 
consists  of  a  rapidly  revolving  large  wooden  roller  that  throws  the  cotton 
against  a  wire  mesh  screen,  which  permits  the  dirt  tc  pass  out  and  the 
cotton  to  be  carried  on  to  the  feeder,  from  which  it  is  evenly  distributed 
to  the  gin. 

A  roller  gin  consists  of  a  set  of  knives  that  work  up  and  down  like 
large  shears  that  actually  cut  the  lint  from  the  cotton  seed,  permitting  the 
seed  to  drop  down  underneath  the  stand  to  be  conveyed  by  a  spiral  con- 
veyor to  the  cotton  seed  warehouse.  The  rollers  are  usually  about  three  feet 
long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  thick  walrus  hide,  and  revolve 
very  slowly,  pressing  against  the  knives  so  that  the  lint,  as  it  is  cut  from  the 
seed,  clings  to  the  roller  and  is  deposited  either  on  the  floor  or  in  a  re- 
ceptacle, to  be  carried  to  the  baler  and  press,  which  is  always  situated  in  one 
end  of  the  gin  building. 

The  difference  between  a  saw  gin  and  a  roller  gin  is  that  of  high 
speed  and  moderation.  In  a  saw  gin  the  cotton  is  detached  from  the  seed 
by  rapidly  revolving  circular  saws,  to  be  gathered  up  by  brushes  revolving 
in  a  drum  at  a  high  speed,  which  forces  the  lint  through  a  small  conveyor 
or  lint  flue,  usually  of  steel,  to  a  condensor,  where  the  lint  is  gathered 
together  before  being  injected  into  the  baler.     The  rapid  revolving  of  the 
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brushes  in  the  drum  keeps  a  constant  amount  of  lint  stirred  up,  and  if 
ignition,  caused  by  matches  or  particles  of  metal,  should  occur,  fire  would 
instantly  flash  throughout  the  entire  drum.  This  has  always  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  hazards  in  saw  gins.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  fire 
occurring  from  this  cause  in  a  roller  gin.  It  does  not  have  the  drum  or 
k  robing  brushes  usual  to  the  saw  gin,  but  simply  the  knives  and  the  small 
roller  which  revolves  at  a  slow  speed.  Occasionally  a  match,  in  passing  be- 
tween the  knife  blades,  has  ignited,  but  that  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  during  recent  years  with  saw  gins  throughout  the 
South  to  eliminate  the  chances  of  fire  caused  by  static  electricity  by  ground- 
ing a  wire  connected  to  the  gin.  This  experiment  has  proven  quite  effective, 
so  much  so  as  to  lead  underwriters  to  believe  that  electricity,  as  well  as 
matches,  has  caused  many  of  the  gin  fires.  Outside  of  a  few  incipient  blazes, 
there  has  been  but  one  fire  in  a  gin  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  That  was 
not  caused  from  the  hazards  connected  with  the  business,  but  by  back 
fire  from  a  defective  gasoline  engine  located  inside  the  building,  which  was 
of  the  old-fashioned  two-story  type  of  gin. 

The  average  lint  outrun  is  26.5%  of  the  weight  of  seed  cotton.  It 
would  therefore  take  about  nineteen  hundred  pounds  to  produce  a  bale  of 
five  hundred  and  three  pounds,  allowing  about  2%  for  waste  in  the  seed 
cotton  on  account  of  dirt,  leaves,  etc.  Occasionally  the  outrun  has  been  as 
high  as  30%. 

The  approved  type  of  a  press  in  a  cotton  gin  is  a  double  box  press, 
which  permits  the  loading  of  one  side  of  the  press  while  the  other  is  being 
baled,  thus  saving  considerable  time  in  its  handling,  also  eliminating  the 
accumulation  of  lint  on  the  floor  of  the  gin  before  it  is  put  into  the  bale. 

Rates  on  different  gin  buildings  vary  from  3.50  to  7%,  depending  upon 
the  construction  and  protection.  Seed  cotton  houses  and  cotton  seed  ware- 
houses vary  from  2.50  to  3.85. 

The  cotton  seed,  after  it  is  conveyed  to  the  seed  house,  is  stored  there, 
some  to  be  used  for  planting  purposes  the  next  season,  but  the  largest 
portion  to  be  crushed  and  converted  into  cotton  seed  oil,  hulls  and  cotton 
seed  meal. 

The  baled  cotton  is  stored  in  yards,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  detached 
from  the  gin  building.  It  is  usually  placed  in  double  rows  with  wide  aisles 
between  and  is  accessible  in  case  fire  should  break  out  in  any  bale.  A 
properly  equipped  yard  will  have  barrels  and  buckets  of  water  throughout; 
also  stand  pipes  and  hose  wherever  city  water  is  available.  No  tiering 
,of:  cotton — that  is,  placing  of  one  bale  on  top  of  another — is  permitted.     By 
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storing  cotton  in  yards  the  hazards  so  usual  to  large  warehouses  where 
cotton  is  closely  packed  are  avoided.  The  climate  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
permits  the  storing  in  yards  without  damage  to  the  cotton,  on  account  of  the 
light  rainfall,  and  also  as  most  yards  are  so  detached  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives  or  other  hazards  usual 
to  places  where  there  is  large  congestion. 

Banks  are  secured  as  well  on  their  loans  by  cotton  contained  in  yards 
as  they  are  when  stored  in  warehouses,  and  it  means  a  less  rate  and  a 
much  better  risk  from  a  fire  insurance  standpoint.  A  number  of  fires  have 
occurred  throughout  the  South  on  account  of  storing  cotton  in  warehouses 
too  soon  after  it  has  been  ginned.  Fire  has  frequently  broken  out  in  some 
bales,  matches  probably  having  ignited  while  the  cotton  was  being  pressed 
into  bales,  thus  confining  the  fire  for  several  hours  before  it  could  break 
out.  To  avoid  this  chance  underwriters  are  endeavoring  to  get  ginners  to 
not  store  cotton  in  warehouses  until  the  bales  have  been  permitted  to  stand 
at  least  thirty  hours  in  the  open  after  they  have  been  ginned. 

There  are  no  compresses  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  future  one  will  be  built,  on  account  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  shipping  compressed  bales. 

Rates  on  cotton  in  yards  vary  from  two  per  cent  to  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred.  It  is  considered  the  choicest  end  of  the  cotton 
insurance  business  and  is  freely  written  by  most  companies.  Some  not 
writing  the  gins  make  a  special  effort  to  get  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
panies who  have  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy  of  writing  the  gins  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  it  as  a  recompense. 

A  branch  of  the  cotton  industry  presenting  problems  to  the  underwriter 
is  the  cotton  seed  oil  mill.  Values  run  exceedingly  high  in  large  mills 
refining  and  manufacturing  cotton  seed  oil  products.  While  a  variety  of 
hazards  is  encountered,  and  numerous  fires  have  occurred  in  oil  mills,  the 
majority  seem  to  have  been  caused  from  the  cleaning  of  seed.  Machines  for 
cleaning  seed  are  usually  located  in  the  seed  warehouses  and  seldom  in  the 
main  buildings  of  the  latest  type  mills.  The  fires  have  originated  largely 
from  the  common  hazard  usual  to  machinery,  caused  by  the  lack  of  attention. 

All  cotton  seed  houses  are  equipped  with  screw  conveyors  to  carry  the 
seed  to  the  seed  cleaning  machines  and  oil  mills.  In  passing  through  the 
reel  or  cleaning  machine,  sand  and  dirt  are  expelled  through  screens  having 
small  perforations,  the  cotton  seed  passing  on  through  larger  ones.  The 
bolls  and  other  large  articles  are  thrown  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen.     The 
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seed  then  passes  to  a  feeder,  from  which  it  goes  to  an  automatic  weighing 
machine,  and  from  there  through  an  elevator  to  the  cotton  seed  oil  millr 
where  it  is  automatically  carried  to  the  linters,  which  detach  the  fine  lint 
still  remaining  on  the  seed.  The  seed  is  first  passed  over  magnets,  as  a 
farther  precaution  to  catch  any  fine  metallic  substances  that  might  cause 
ignition,  and  the  lint  is  then  removed  by  rapidly  revolving  circular  saws. 
Revolving  brushes,  similar  to  those  used  in  saw  gins,  cause  the  lint  to  gather 
on  a  slowly  revolving  thin  wire  mesh,  from  which  it  is  automatically  wound 
by  direct  contact  on  a  round  roller,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  detached 
to  be  pressed  into  bales.  Linters  are  largely  used  for  mattress  making, 
and,  during  the  war,  were  also  used  by  the  Government  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  The  seed  then  passes  on  from  the  linters  to  the  hullers,  where 
the  shell  01  hull  of  the  seed  is  broken,  in  order  that  the  meat  or  kernel  of 
the  seed  may  be  taken  out  for  cooking  and  pressing,  or  pressing  only, 
according  to  the  kind  of  process  used.  The  separator,  which  is  the  next 
machine  in  process,  separates  the  hulls  from  the  meat,  the  former  dropping 
to  a  conveyor  to  be  delivered  to  another  machine  called  a  beater,  to  further 
eliminate  any  particles  of  meat  that  might  still  be  attached  to  the  hulls. 
The  hulls  are  then  conveyed  to  the  hull  house  and  the  meat  to  the  feeder. 
L^sually  all  of  the  machines  through  which  the  seed  passes  are  equipped 
with  magnets  to  avoid  any  chance  of  friction  causing  ignition,  which  would 
be  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fine  particles  of  lint  and  dust  that  usually  ac- 
cumulate in  risks  of  this  character. 

In  the  cold  process  of  pressing  to  expell  the  oil,  live  steam  is  used  in 
the  feeder  to  soften  the  meat  of  the  seed  before  it  reaches  the  expellers. 
The  oil  is  expelled  under  a  high  pressure,  in  some  cases  electrically  applied 
at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  From  the  ex- 
pellers the  oil  is  carried  to  the  filter  press,  from  which  it  is  distributed 
to  storage  tanks  for  shipping  or  future  use  where  refining  is  done  on  the 
premises.  The  residue  which  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  in  the 
form  of  pressed  cake.  It  is  conveyed  to  a  grinder,  where  it  is  made  into 
ground  meal,  a  feed  of  high  quality  for  live  stock.  Where  the  cold  process 
of  pressing  is  not  used  a  system  of  automatic  cookers  is,  the  meal  passing 
from  one  kettle  to  another  before  it  is  formed  into  cake  to  be  inserted  in 
the  presses. 

Cotton  seed  does  not  readily  burn.  Exhaustive  tests  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is  usually  stored  in  frame 
buildings.  The  great  weight  of  the  seed  has  caused  the  sides  of  buildings 
to  bulge  out  or  break  open.     Some  are  now  built  with  sloping  sides,  while 
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other  forms  of  construction,  such  as  tanks  of  tile  and  steel,  are  being  erected 
in  the  South. 

Familiarity  with  the  business  impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  the 
essential  element  necessary  to  prevent  fires  is  good  housekeeping.  No  other 
class  will  yield  better  results  from  an  underwriting  standpoint  as  a  result  of 
this  practice.  The  bins  of  the  seed  cotton  warehouses  should  be  calcimined 
or  covered  with  cold  water  paint,  and  the  walls  and  roofs  brushed  down 
at  the  enu  of  each  season.  Gins  should  have  the  accumulated  lint  around 
the  shafting  and  machinery  removed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  entire  building  brushed  down  and  cleaned.  With  proper 
attention  to  these  features,  considering  the  high  rate  at  which  they  are 
written,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  operation  not  over  six  months,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  watchman,  as  well 
as  workmen  who  are  always  doing  some  remodeling  or  repairing,  the  plants 
during  that  time  being  very  little  more  than  warehouses,  they  would  not  be 
undesirable  as  insurance  risks. 

The  future  of  the  business  seems  assured,  and  yet  it  is  a  subject  to 
which  underwriters  must  give  attention.  To  a  certain  extent  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  demand  for  Arizona  Egyptian  cotton  on  the  part  of  some  large 
thread  and  tire  manufacturers.  Whether  cotton  growers  are  overestimating 
this  demand  the  future  can  only  tell.  The  ginning  capacity  at  present  is 
ample  for  the  acreage  planted. 

The  building  of  custom  gins  and  their  failure  to  secure  proper  patron- 
age would  undoubtedly  lead  to  carelessness  in  their  upkeep,  if  not  to  a 
moral  hazard. 

The  insurance  of  seed  cotton  on  the  ranches  for  a  tenant  farmer  who 
cannot  produce  over  half  a  bale  to  the  acre  must  have  close  scrutiny,  and 
such  risks  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  agent  before  writing. 

Whether  the  development,  in  the  future,  of  other  irrigation  projects  in 
Arizona  will  cause  a  large  expansion  in  the  growth  of  cotton  cannot  be 
foretold.  The  business  at  present,  however,  in  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  can 
only  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  and  not  as  to 
its  size.  It  is  proportionately  large  in  that  locality,  but  cannot  entirely 
supplant  other  products.  It  will  undoubtedly  increase  moderately,  but  as  the 
area  of  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  is  limited  so  may  also  be  its  production,  and 
thereby  limit  our  problem  of  handling  it  from  an  underwriting  standpoint. 
(Applause.) 
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The  Vice-President — We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Davis 
for  this  paper.  I  am  sure  that  if  our  President  were  here  he 
would  thank  him  and  extend  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  therefore,  acting  in  his  place,  I  do  it.  This  has  been 
a  very  interesting  paper.  Few  of  us  realized  the  extent  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Arizona.  We  who  have  traveled  there  have 
been  thinking  of  it  as  a  place  full  of  dust  and  late  trains.  It 
has  been  rapidly  developing  into  a  great  state,  and  it  has  been 
most  interesting  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  its  story  of  develop- 
ment and  present  condition.  The  paper  admits  of  no  discus- 
sion, but  I  know  Mr.  Davis  would  feel  complimented  to  have 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  some  of  our  members.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  past  we  have  not 
been  prone  to  stand  on  our  feet  and  discuss  matters  before 
the  Association.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks,  and 
presume  on  Mr.  Parrish's  time  by  so  expressing  myself.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  members,  if  they  will, 
regarding  this  paper. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown:  Mr.  Davis  has  so  thoroughly  covered 
the  subject  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  even  ask  a  question 
upon  a  subject  not  touched  upon  by  him.  There  was  one  point 
that  struck  me,  in  listening  to  the  paper,  and  that  was  that  for 
the  safe  writing  of  the  business,  for  the  large  plants  where 
they  contain  the  features  of  ginning  and  oil  milling,  a  distri- 
bution of  values  was  almost  absolutely  essential,  and  that  in 
rating  plants  of  this  kind,  every  care  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  housekeeping  features. 

Mr.  Davis — That  is  the  biggest  feature  in  connection  with 
it,  really,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown — May  I  ask  one  other  question?  Some  of  our 
southern  friends  who  have  discussed  this  matter  have  stated. 
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that  the  gins  in  Arizona  were  not  as  good  risks  from  an  under- 
writing standpoint,  as  those  in  the  south  generally,  for  the 
reason  that  the  machinery  was  driven  by  either  electricity  or 
gasoline  there,  whereas  in  the  south  the  machinery  is  nearly 
all  driven  by  steam,  giving  a  live  steam  protection  for  flash 
fires  which  does  not  exist  or  which  is  not  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  the  Arizona  gins. 

Mr.  Davis — The. main  distinction  in  that  connection  is,  as 
between  the  roller  gin  and  the  saw  gin.  There  is  much  more 
dust  in  the  air  in  the  case  of  the  operation  of  the  saw  gin, 
than  there  is  in  the  operation  of  the  roller  gin.  The  roller  gin 
revolves  so  slowly  that  it  does  not  produce  it.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  some,  but  as  the  roller  gin  has  not  the  rapidity  of 
motion  of  the  saw  gin,  that  marks  one  of  the  main  differences. 
Where  the  saw  gin  is  used,  it  is  possible  for  ignition. 

The  Vice  President — Are  there  any  other  comments  or 
questions  that  the  members  desire  to  make  or  ask?  Before 
proceeding  to  the  next  paper,  I  might  remind  our  good  friends 
standing  against  the  wall  that  we  have  removed  the  extra 
price  of  admission  from  the  front  seats  and  the  war  tax  has 
been  taken  away.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  up 
here  and  sit  down.  Modesty  is  a  good  thing,  but  when  it 
produces  sore  feet,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  So  please  come  up  and 
take  these  seats,  gentlemen. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  treated  better  than  we  treated 
Mr.  Davis — we  will  give  him  some  light.  We  have  with  us 
this  afternoon,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Colvin,  special  agent, 
of  Mr.  A.  T.  Bailey's  office.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
write  a  paper  entitled,  "Underwriting:  Net  Lines  and  Daily 
Report  Examinations".  We  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Colvin  to 
read  his  paper.     (Applause.) 
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UNDERWRITING:     NET  LINES  AND  DAILY  REPORT 
EXAMINATIONS 

By   Chas.    A.    Colvin,    Special   Agent,   A.    T.    Bailey's    Office. 

The  profession  of  fire  insurance  underwriting  is 
a  big  subject  to  discuss  in  a  limited  time,  be- 
cause there  are  many  angles  to  it,  many  features 
entering  into  its  composition.  A  successful  fire 
insurance  underwriter  brings  to  his  calling  a 
general  knowledge  of  these  features,  developed 
through  years  of  study  and  keen  observation. 
He  is  one  of  broad  vision,  who  can  see  beyond 
the  horizon  of  his  immediate  surroundings  and 
who  can  view  the  changing  conditions  and  de- 
velop with  them.  He  is  one  whose  vision  is  in  the 
present,  with  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  future. 
The  man  in  this  or  any  other  calling,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  profession  of  fire  insurance  underwriting,  must  be  alert 
to  the  times,  wide  awake  enough  to  see  or  anticipate  the  changes  in  the 
general  order  of  things  and  adjust  himself  to  them.  At  no  time  can  he 
say,  * i  I  know  it  all. ' ?  The  underwriter  whose  vision  is  backward  invites 
disaster,  because  the  age  in  which  we  live  moves  rapidly,  and  unless  he 
moves  forward  he  finds  that  the  procession  has  far  outdistanced  him.  In 
a  general  way  that  has  reference  to  cerain  phases  of  our  business,  and  in 
particular  to  the  changing  conditions  of  certain  classes  of  business. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  development  of  the  department  stores, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  many  fires  of  that  class.  The 
department  store  business  had  expanded  during  the  few  years  previous 
and  developed  rapidly,  producing  large  areas  with  buildings,  generally  of 
ordinary  construction,  inasmuch  as  the  construction  at  that  time  had  not 
reached  the  high  perfection  that  now  obtains.  The  class  became  very  un- 
attractive, was  prohibited  by  some  companies,  and  in  other  cases  only 
small  net  lines  were  written.  Today  the  condition  is  changed:  better  con- 
struction and  sprinkler  equipment  have  largely  eliminated  the  objectionable 
features,  and  now  the  class  is  written  freely. 

In  similar  point  was  the  wholesale  grocery  risk.  Years  ago  the  class 
was  doing  its  best  to  eliminate  itself  by  fire,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
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of  the  department  store,  and,  in  particular,  because  the  class  had  gradually 
changed  from  a  generally  unbroken  package  stock  to  include  additional 
hazards,  such  as  coffee  roasting  and  spice  grinding  and  extract  manufac- 
turing, besides  stocks  of  matches  in  broken  packages.  Today  the  class  is 
far  different,  because  the  various  hazards  have  been  provided  for  and  are 
better  taken  care  of,  construction  is  better  and  the  buildings,  generally, 
equipped  with  sprinklers  or  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

Wholesale  drugs  went  through  a  period  of  similar  development,  but 
today,  for  reasons  above  outlined,  the  business  may  be  approved. 

To  a  large  extent  these  classes  have  been  improved  because  the  assured 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  get  sufficient  fire  insurance  coverage  and  cir- 
cumstances forced  them  to  make  improvements.  I  bring  out  these  points 
particularly  to  point  a  reason  why  a  fire  insurance  underwriter  must  be 
forward  looking,  because  if  he  should  view  the  business  only  from  its 
past  record  he  would  find  that  his  competitors  had  passed  him  by  in  the 
march  of  business:  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  improved  con- 
ditions, to  the  end  of  producing  additional  incomes  for  their  companies 
by  reason  of  writing  such  classes  as  had  become  profit  producers  instead  of 
grief-makers.  Because  these  forward-looking  and  progressive  fire  insurance 
underwriters  look  at  such  propositions  in  a  broad  light,  they  make  their 
compan}*-  a  better  agency  company,  and  that,  in  turn,  attracts  additional 
business.' 

A  successful  fire  insurance  underwriter  is  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
various  industries  and  their  hazards  and  whose  knowledge  of  general  con- 
ditions must  be  keen  and,  at  least,  general  enough  so  that  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  particular  risk  under  investigation 
is  a  desirable  one  for  his  company.  The  question  of  desirability,  likewise, 
is  a  broad  subject  and  it  again  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  question 
of  desirability  of  a  risk  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon  location,  for  a 
certain  industry  may  be  desirable  in  one  territory  and  not  in  another.  It 
may  be  affected  in  one  territory  by  labor  or  supplies;  that  is,  raw  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  process  of  the  finished  product  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material.  Besides,  these  conditions  may  be  changed 
by  the  passing  of  years,  as  witness  the  lumber  industry  in  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  and  the  natural  gas  belt  in  Indiana  and  other  States. 

Also,  the  desirability  may  depend  on  the  agency  plant  of  the  company 
and  the  extent  of  the  plant  and  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  a  general 
business.     A  company  of  small  income  or  limited   resources  cannot   accept 
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the  doubtful  classes  to  the  same  extent  as  a  company  of  larger  income  and 
resources. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  fire  insurance  underwriting  as  being  a  science, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  term  is  not  a  correct  one,  because  a  science  is  that 
which  deals  with  exactness.  Science  is  the  law  of  exactness  and,  therefore, 
the  term  cannot  be  used  in  fire  insurance  underwriting,  for  in  that  calling, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  business,  we  deal  with  approximates  and 
probabilities,  based  in  a  large  degree  on  past  experience  and  observation. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  a  mechanical  preciseness,  in 
the  approving  of  business,  but  rather  it  requires  the  use  of  experience, 
developed  over  a  term  of  years,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future. 

There  is  a  condition  of  thought  in  fire  insurance  underwriting  which  is 
difficult  tc  define,  and  that  is  the  perception  that  an  experienced  under- 
writer uses  in  examining  daily  reports.  It  is  an  almost  indefinable  quality, 
but  yet  an  experienced  examiner  can  readily,  when  going  through  a  batch  of 
daily  reports,  pick  out  those  daily  reports  which  need  careful  consideration. 
When  he  finds  a  daily  report  showing  $200  on  a  frame  dwelling  with  $2000 
on  household  furniture  therein  he  knows  quickly  that  that  is  a  matter  for 
keen  scrutiny.  The  risk  may  be  all  right,  but,  in  his  eyes,  it  is  entitled  to 
close  investigation.  He  quickly  knows  whether  or  not  he  should  secure 
mercantile  reports  on  certain  of  the  offerings  and,  in  particular,  when  he 
sees  a  name  ending  in  ' '  sky ' '  or  a  newcomer  in  the  community  he  knows 
immediately  that  that  is  a  risk  which  is  guilty  until  proven  to  the  con- 
trary. Experience  has  taught  him  that,  even  when  the  name  is  not  one  to 
cause  suspicion,  if  the  party  is  a  newcomer  in  the  community,  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  his  past  record  should  be  carefully  looked  into. 
But,  in  any  event,  he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  assured 's  financial  con- 
dition is  sound;  and,  likewise,  he  will  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  new- 
comer is  mentioned  in  the  Fire  Record.  A  manufacturing  plant  with  a 
shut-down  permit  and,  in  particular,  if  the  risk  is  a  new  one  to  his  com- 
pany, is  one  that  calls  for  his  immediate  and  keen  investigation. 

The  question  of  accepting  business  or  giving  it  consideration  should 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  agency  from  whom  the  business  is  re- 
ceived. If  the  agent  ?s  record  shows  him  to  have  been  successful  in  writing 
a  certain  class  of  business  it  is  well  to  give  that  agent  greater  leeway  than 
you  would  give  to  the  ordinary  agency.  If  an  agent  is  producing  a  suf- 
ficient volume  of  business  and  thereby  indicating  by  his  attitude  that  he  is 
friendly  to   the   company  and   its   interests,  that   agent   should  be   liberally 
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treated  in  the  acceptance  of  different  classes  of  business,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  slightly  increase  your  net  retention,  bringing  out  the  thought 
that  in  such  an  agency  it  is  not  so  much  the  individual  risk  that  counts, 
but  the  general  results  obtaining  from  such  agencies. 

The  question  of  net  lines  and  how  to  determine  them  is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  fixing  net  lines.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  you  would  get  very  few  of  them  to  agree  on  the  subject,  and 
if  you  inquired  closely  probably  not  many  of  them  could  give  you  a  definite 
or  intelligent  idea  why  they  wrote  $1500  on  one  risk  and  $5000  net  on 
another.  When  one  views  the  manner  in  which  underwriting,  at  times,  is 
left  to  inexperienced  help  it  is  remarkable  that  no  greater  disasters  befall 
fhe  fire  insurance  company.  The  examiner  should  be  courageous  enough  to 
write  always  the  largest  possible  net  line  on  acceptable  risks  consistent 
with  good  practice,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  or  become  fearful 
if  for  the  moment  circumstances  appear  not  favorable.  An  underwriter  of 
flabby  intellect  or  halting  judgment,  fearing  criticism  of  large  lines  or 
classes,  not  only  lessens  the  premium  income,  but  retards  the  usefulness  of 
his  company.  He  may  ' '  play  the  game ' '  so  safe  as  to  keep  himself  beyond 
criticism  as  to  class  or  net  line,  but  such  a  condition  is  not  a  healthy  one 
for  the  company.  An  examiner,  under  such  circumstances,  may  easily  and 
unnecessarily  give  away  a  large  part  of  the  company's  income,  through 
declinations  or  by  way  of  unnecesary  reinsurance. 

The  examiner  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  clerk,  for,  in  fact, 
his  position  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  the  year 's  results,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  depend  upon  his  intelligent  conception  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties. 

The  question  of  fixing  net  lines  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  if  the  rates  were  made  scientifically  and  if  each  rate  were  made  to 
take  caie  of  its  own  risk,  but,  unfortunately,  that  happy  result  does  not 
occur  in  the  making  of  rates. 

If  it  were  a  postive  fact  that  all  rates  actually  measured  the  hazard 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  insurance  was  equally  distributed  between 
all  classes  of  risks  the  question  of  underwriting  as  to  net  lines  to  be 
carried  by  any  one  company  could  be  easily  computed.  WThile  it  is  true  that 
the  Dean  schedule,  largely  in  use  through  the  Middle  West  and  rapidly 
being  extended  to  the  Eastern  States,  has  far  advanced  the  science  of  rate 
making  and  its  logic  is  sound,  we  know  that,  even  in  that  case,  the  rate 
so   made   cannot   be   defended   as   being   absolutely    scientific.      Its   various 
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charges  can  only  be  defended  by  generalities,  for  neither  Mr.  Dean  nor 
any  one  else  can  tell  whether  a  certain  15c.  charge  for  deficiencies  will 
cover  such  hazard  or  not.  It  is  really  an  estimate  all  the  way  through, 
both  as  to  the  basis  and  deficiency  charges.  I  do  not  attack  the  Dean 
schedule,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  fire  insurance  rate  making, 
it  is  far  from  being  scientific.  It  is  an  estimate  of  charges,  gotten  up  to 
produce  about  the  same  rate  as  formerly  obtained;  the  one  very  great  thing 
in  its  favor  being  that  through  its  operation  it  does  hold  out  to  the  assured 
a  definite  credit  for  improvements,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  com- 
mended. Because  of  the  use  of  such  schedule  risks  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  the  charges  for  deficiencies  largely  eliminated. 

I  am  touching  on  this  subject,  not  to  criticize  the  making  of  rates,  but 
rather  to  bring  out  the  point  that  if  the  rates  actually  measured  the  hazard 
the  question  of  fixing  net  lines  to  be  written  by  any  one  company  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  You  could  then  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  rates,  irrespective  of  classes,  properly  took  care  of  the  hazard, 
internal  or  external,  except  as  to  conflagration,  and,  therefore,  all  risks 
were  equally  desirable  and  each  risk  paying  its  own  way.  Upon  that  hy- 
pothesis you  would  be  justified  in  carrying  a  net  line  of,  say,  $5000  on 
anything  insurable,  whether  protected  or  not;  ibut,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  use  that  basis  in  the  fixing  of  net  lines.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
method  of  rate  making  does  not  produce  such  perfection.  A  sufficient 
differential  is  not  made  between  the  rates  on  buildings  and  those  on 
contents.  For  instance,  take  our  old  fire-tried  and  smoke-tested  mil- 
linery stocks — for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
rate  on  such  stocks  and  upon  the  buildings  is  not  big  enough;  either  the 
building  rate  is  too  high  or  this  millinery  stock  rate  is  too  low.  This 
applies  to  all  classes  of  perishable  merchandise.  It  is  true  that  a  millinery 
stock  does  not  produce  a  very  hot  fire,  but  it  does  produce  a  very  quick  fire, 
and,  besides,  it  is  a  class  of  quickly  changing  values  and  also  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  damage.  It  is  not  unusual  for  such  a  stock  to  be  a  total  loss, 
while  the  damage  to  the  building  may  be  comparatively  slight,  say  20%. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  millinery  rate  should  be  about  five 
times  that  of  the  building.  These  are  features  that  the  experienced  under- 
writer must  take  into  consideration  when  fixing  his  net  lines. 

In  the  making  of  net  lines  it  has  been  the  custom  with  some  com- 
panies, and  their  experience  has  so  demonstrated  that  they  may  safely 
write  a  certain  basis  net  line,  say,  of  $1500,  treating  that  as  a  total  loss 
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basis,  and  then  gradually  build  up  their  net  lines  on  that  basis  according 
to  the  class  of  risks  and  degree  of  fire  protection,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  net  line  retained  must  not  under  normal  conditions  produce  a  greater 
loss  than  the  amount  generally  retained  upon  a  similar  risk  unprotected, 
and,  consequently,  subject  to  total  loss.  In  other  words,  a  brick  mercantile 
building  of  ordinary  construction  in  Portland  should  not,  except  under 
extremely  unfavorable  circumstances,  produce  a  greater  loss  than  25% 
assuming  that  there  is  sufficient  insurance  to  value.  If  the  company  is 
accepting  as  its  unit  a  line  of  $1500,  subject  to  total  loss,  in  that  case  the 
company  would  be  justified  in  writing  at  least  $6000  on  a  brick  mercantile 
building  of  ordinary  construction  in  Portland,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  loss,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  be  greater  than  $1500.  If 
the  company  is  using  a  net  unit  of  $2500,  or  so,  and  that  depends  upon  their 
income,  in  that  case  such  company  would  be  justified  in  writing  $10,000  on 
such  a  building  and  a  similar  reckoning  should  prevail  according  to  the 
class  of  merchandise  covered;  it  being  the  underwriter's  problem  to  fix 
his  net  line  so  that  the  company  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  greater 
loss,  unler  ordinary  conditions,  than  the  unit  of  amount  upon  which  they 
are  wording.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  company  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  total  loss  on  a  brick  mercantile  building  under  protection,  or  any 
other  class  covered,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional  and  lose  their  weight 
in  the  period  of  averages.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  business  of  the 
examiner  to  be  able,  because  of  his  long  years  of  development,  to  figure 
what  net  line  to  retain  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  unit  generally  agreed 
upon. 

Even  in  view  of  the  present  method  of  rate  making,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  question  of  rates  to  some  extent  could  be  used  as  a  guide 
by  which  to  fix  net  retentions.  In  other  words,  the  rate  or  premium  should 
be  the  unit.  This  plan  is  not  absolute  in  its  operation  because  our  rates 
are  not  adjusted  to  a  sufficient  nicety,  but  the  subject  is  one  worth  giving 
thought  to. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  rate  measures  the  hazard,  then  in  that  case  there 
must  be  a  relation  between  the  rate  and  the  net  line  to  be  retained  by  the 
company.  If  the  rate  governs  the  hazard  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  must, 
in  some  degree,  govern  the  net  amount  to  be  kept  on  that  particular  risk. 
I  find  that,  in  a  general  way,  a  company  doing  a  large  general  business 
may  use*  a  premium  unit  of,  say,  $50  and  figure  the  net  retention  on  that 
basis.  To  illustrate:  If  the  rate  is  1%  the  company  would  be  justified  in 
writing  a  line  of  $5000.     If  the  rate  is  50c.  the  company  avouM  in  that  case 
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be  justified  in  retaining  a  net  line  of  $10,000,  which  in  such  event  would 
produce  a  $50  premium.  If  the  rate  were  3%%  the  net  amount  to  be 
realized  would  not  generally  exceed  $1500.  At  5%  the  net  retention 
should  be  $1000.  In  each  case  the  premium  to  be  retained  to  be  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,  although  that  may  be  modified  according  to  conditions. 

Using  $50.00  premium  as  a  working  unit  or  basis  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing net  lines  on  a  few  prominent  risks,  viz. : 

Rate  Net  Line  Rate  Net  Line 
Co-Insurance 
Building:  Contents: 

Seattle —  Rate  Includes  Credit  for 

Washington   Hotel,  fireproof  construction 405     $12,500       .86     $5,500 

Moore   Building,   fireproof  construction 39  12,500       .80       6,000 

Wash.  Securities  Bldg.,  fireproof  office  bldg.  .      .24         20,000       .70       7,500 

Moore    Theatre,    fireproof 89  5,500     1.40       3,500 

Times    Bldg.,    fireproof,    sprinkled,    single    oc- 
cupancy,   small   area 094       50,000       .23     22,000 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  A.  B.  Bldg 59  5,500     1.07       4,600 

White   Building,   fireproof,   principally   offices, 

small   stores    29         17,250       .63       8,000 

Henry  Building,   fireproof,  principally   offices, 

small    stores    28         18,000       .62       8,000 

Stewart  Building,  A.  B.  Bldg.,  principally  of- 
fices,   small    stores 26         19,000       .60       8,250 

Coleman   Building,   B.    stores    and    offices,    oc- 
cupying large  area 69  7,250     1.02     *  4,900 

801-5  Western  Ave.,  B.  stores  and  offices,  oc- 
cupying large  area    81  6,000     1.13     *4,400 

Globe,  First  and  Madison,  B.   stores  and  of- 
fices, occupying  large  area    1.12  4,400     1.43     *3,500 

*It  is  generally  recognized  in  the  last  three 
cases  that  these  rates  are  too  low.  This 
is  a  case  where  the  underwriter  must  use 
his  judgment  as  to  net  line.  It  is  the  ex- 
ceptional case  that  he  must  watch  for. 

National   Grocery   Co.,    B.    Bldg 60  8,250       .95       5,250 

Bon  Marche,  fireproof,  sprinkled,  dept.  store.  .25  20,000  .53  9,500 
Bon  Marche  B.  bldg,  sprinkled,  dept.  store.  .      .42         12,000       .60       8,250 
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Rate  Includes  Credit  for 
Co-Insurance 
Building:  Contents: 

Rate  Net  Line  Rate  Net  Line 
McDougal-Southwick,      A.      bldg.,      sprinkled 

dept.    store    21         22,500       .53       9,500 

Frame  building,,  S.  W.  Third  and  Pike 3.50  1,500     3.50       1,500 

Wharf  risks,  unprotected,  rates  average  about 

2y2%      2.50  2,000     2.50       2,000 

Wharf  risks,  sprinkled,  rates  average  about .  .    1.00  5,000       .89       5,600 

South     Cove     Municipal     Wharf     Warehouse, 

sprinkled,   one   source    1.54  3,250     1.47       3,500 

Arlington,   Washington — 

Small  town — Moderate  protection 

Concrete  building,  exposed  by  frame 1.70         $3,000     1.81     $2,750 

Frame    building    adjoining    above 4%  1,250     4%        1,250 

Everett,  Washington — 

Population  25,000 ;  fair  protection : 
N.  E.  Colby  and  Hewett,  B.  bldg,  frame  ex- 
posing      1.10  4,500     1.30       3,750 

S.  W.  Colby  and  Hewett,  B.  bldg.,  mercantile 

occupancy     1.12  4,500     1.28       3,900 

813-819   Colby,    B.  bldg.,    furniture   store 1.46  3,500     1.56       3,000 

2626  Colby,  D.  bldg.,  mere,   occupancy 2.75  1,900     2.75       1,900 

Hotel    Mitchell,    B.    bldg 1.13  4,400     1.32       3,750 

French  Laundry   Co.,   B.   bldg 2.10  2,300     2.40       2,000 

Everett    Flour    Mills 3.27  1,500     3.27       1,500 

Clark,   Nickerson   Lbr.    Mills,  sprinkled,    70% 

co-insurance     1.77  2,750     1.77       2,750 

Armour  Packing  Co.,  D.  salmon  cannery.  .  .  .    1.21  4,000       .81       6,000 

Alaska  Canneries   2.50  2,000     2.  2,500 

Some  companies  are  writing  much  larger 
lines  because  their  experience  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  this  class  has  been 
favorable.  This  is  another  case  for  the 
learned  underwriter  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment. 
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Rate  Includes  Credit  for 

Co-Insurance. 

Building :  Contents  : 

Portland,  Oregon —  Rate  Net  Line  Rate  Net  Line 

Elks'  Bldg.,  stores,  offices  and  hall,  B.B 81           6,200  1.08       4.600 

Pittock  Block,  stores  and  offices,  A.  B.  bldg.  .      .37         13,500  1.07       4.700 

Albers   Bros.   Flour  Mills,  B.  bldg 1.62  3,000 

Grain  in  tanks — 90<7c    co-insurance .50     10,000 

Columbia  Basin  Wool  Warehouse,  sprinkled..      .13         38,000  .19     26,000 

Western   clay  Mfg.    Co.,   pottery 1.97  2,500 

Marshall,     Wells,      rein.      con.      construction, 

sprinkled,    one    occupancy,    hardware 14         35,000  .21     23,000 

Razor  stock  therein   .43     11,000 

N.    E.   Wash,   and   Sixth   streets,   B.  B.   bldg., 

ordinary   construction    91  5.500 

Cigar  stock    1.60       3,100 

Imperial  Hotel,  B.  bldg 79           6,250  1.11       4.500 

N.W.  Wash,  and  Sixth,  6-story  B.  B.  ord.  cons     .73  6.400 

Millinery    ($1500  enough)    1.83       2,700 

Jewelry     1.01       5,000 

Inasmuch  as  the  net  lines  so  obtained  indicate  a  probable  average 
loss  of  less  than  $1500,  I  would  advise,  in  a  general  way,  that  $1250  be 
made  your  minimum  line  unless  in  exceptional  cases  it  seems  best  that  a 
smaller  line  be  retained. 

If  this  theory  is  correct  the  higher  rated  risks  would  produce  a  greater 
premium  unit  than  the  average.  A  line  of  $1250  (a  10%,  premium  $125, 
is  two  and  one-half  times  your  working  unit  of  $50.  Such  rated  risks 
have  a  greater  burnability  than  the  average,  but  that  feature  is  offset  by 
the  greater  premium  obtained. 

If  the  net  lines  suggested  seem  too  large  for  a  Company  doing  a 
limited  business,  the  matter  can  be  easily  arranged  by  simply  reducing 
the  unit  or  premium  to  $40.00  or  $30.00,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  a  certain  state  develop  a  bad  loss  record  and  it  was  thought 
wTisdom  to  keep  down  net  lines  it  may  be  easily  done  by  using  a  lower  unit. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  some  managers  the  net  lines  on  contents  so  ob- 
tained appear  too  heavy  as  compared  with  buildings,  one  may  use  a  $40.00 
unit  on   contents  and  a   $50.00   unit   on   Buildings.     Personally,   I   never 
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thought  there  was  enough  difference  between  rates  on  mercantile  buildings 
and  those  on  contents,  and  the  operation  of  this  system  rather  bears  out 
this  claim. 

By  using  such  a  plan  each  maximum  net  retention  should  produce  an 
average  premium.  This  unit  of  $50.00  has  reference  to  mercantile  business 
and  special  hazards,  but  in  the  case  of  dwelling  house  business  a  lower 
basis  of  premium  must  be  used,  because  the  same  percentage  of  rates  does 
not  obtain  and,  besides,  there  is  not  such  a  wide  divergence  of  values,  the 
average  dwelling  value  being  about  $2500.  I  find  that  a  Company  writing 
on  the  basis  first  above  noted  may  use  a  dwelling  basis  of  premium  of 
about  $20.00:  in  other  words,  if  the  basis  rate  is  35c  annual  the  Company 
would  be  justified  in  carrying  a  net  line  of  about  $6000,  which  would 
produce,  approximately,  a  $20.00  premium.  If  the  rate  is  1%,  as  in  the 
case  of  farm  dwellings,  the  net  retention  would  be  $2000.  The  barn 
building  rate  is  2%  and  a  net  line  of  $1000  seems  right:  movable  barn 
contents  1%%  and  line  of  $1350  is  sufficient. 

While  the  difference  between  these  two  units, — that  is,  the  mercantile 
risk  and  the  dwelling, — seems  great,  nevertheless  the  actual  working  and, 
therefore,  the  results  obtained  produce  about  the  same  conclusion,  namely: 
that  the  probable  loss  to  the  Company  would  not  exceed  about  $1500. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is,  at  times,  the  unexpected  that  happens,  therefore, 
the  top  limit,  in  the  case  of  very  low  rated  risks,  may  be  questioned  by 
some,  and  rightly  so.  Take  the  case  of  the  Times  Building  in  Seattle:  a 
line  of  $22,000  on  Contents  under  normal  conditions  is  not  excessive,  in 
view  of  construction,  occupancy  and  protection;  but,  while  it  is  improb- 
able, unforeseen  conditions  may  result  in  a  heavy  loss,  and  that  feature 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  this  business  we  deal  with  averages  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  such  risks  could  be  had  so  as 
to  obtain  an  average.    One  such  loss  may  greatly  disarrange  your  average. 

This  plan  is  not  absolute  nor  final  in  its  operation  and,  at  best,  can 
be  used  only  as  a  guide.  Which  reminds  us  that  you  can  never  substitute 
a  machine  to  do  the  thinking  in  your  underwriting.  However,  under  such 
a  plan  of  procedure  in  fixing  net  lines  a  Company  would  be,  to  a  large 
degree,  consistent  in  its  operations  and  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  an  average  premium  for  each  individual  hazard  assumed. 

The  conflagration  hazard  can  be  determined  only  in  a  very  limited 
way.  Nevertheless,  one  must  bear  that  feature  in  mind  when  fixing  net 
lines  on  risks  covering  in  congested  districts  or  manufacturing  or  other 
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groups  which  may  be  more  or  less  congested.  The  same  thing  applies  to^ 
cases  where  there  are  adjoining  or  exposing  lines,  which  group  is  subject 
to  the  same  fire.  In  the  latter  case  the  net  line  over  all  should  be  figured 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  net  line,  although  that  may  be  increased  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  thing  always  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  each 
separate  fire  should  not  produce,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  greater  loss 
to  the  Company  than  that  of  the  working  basis  or  unit.  Of  course,  into 
all  such  propositions  in  Fire  Insurance  Underwriting  must  enter  that  inde- 
finable equation  which  only  the  experienced  underwriter  brings  to  his 
work ;  and  that  is,  to  know  when  to  depart  from  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Examiner  who  is  a  prolific  letter 
writer;  and  may  I  urge  that  he  be  greatly  suppressed?  If  an  agent's  time 
is  taken  up  entirely  in  answering  the  Company's  communications  he  is  not 
left  much  time  to  solicit  business.  An  agent  should  not  be  written  to  re- 
garding a  risk  unless  the  question  at  issue  is  vital.  Unless  such  a  condi- 
tion obtains  it  is  best  to  make  a  memorandum  to  call  up  the  daily  report 
for  consideration  a  month  before  expiration  and  then  ask  the  agent  to 
make  correction  on  renewal.  It  is  my  conviction  that  all  general  office 
correspondence,  aside  from  that  of  the  management,  should  originate  with 
the  Examiner  in  charge  of  the  field  or,  if  correspondence  is  dictated  by  his 
assistant,  the  communication  should  receive  the  Examiner's  or  Manager's 
scrutiny,  so  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or  poorly  written  letters.  Besides 
which,  he  should  know  the  temper  of  the  agent  and,  because  of  that,  is  in 
better  position  to  pass  upon  such  communications  to  the  agent. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  believe  that  all  matters  relating  to  the 
underwriting  department  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Examiner 
in  charge  of  that  field.  The  question  of  inspections  by  Special  Agents,  or 
associations,  or  sprinkler  reports  should  be  referred  to  him  for  considera- 
tion and  approval.  Memoranda  of  such  reports  should  be  carefully  placed 
on  the  maps  and  the  reports  should  be  filed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
of  easy  access  to  them.  In  some  offices  it  is  the  custom  to  place  the  en- 
dorsements or  cancellation  through  an  endorsement  clerk's  department 
and,  if  that  practice  obtains,  the  endorsements  or  cancellations  should  be 
finally  passed  upon  by  the  Examiner  or  his  assistant  before  being  filed 
away,  but,  preferably,  such  items  should  be  handled  first  by  the  Examiner 
or  his  assistant  and  then  turned  over  to  the  endorsement  clerk  to  complete 
the  work.  I  recommend  that  all  memorandums  placed  on  the  map  should 
be  put  there  by  the  Examiner  or  his  assistant  and  that  all  erasures  on  ac- 
count  transfer   or  cancellation   likewise   be   made  by  him   or   his   assistant, 
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so  that  the  question  of  underwriting  would  always  be  handled  by  one  in 
authority. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  executives  in  the  past  to 
hoard  up  data  relating  to  the  Company's  experience  on  various  classes. 
Such  valuable  information  has  been  collected  for  years  and  carefully  filed 
away,  seemingly  in  fear  that  some  one  may  benefit  from  its  perusal.  The 
Companies  in  the  past  have  been  reluctant  to  show  the  results  of  their 
experience  according  to  classification,  but,  happily,  that  condition  is  rap- 
idly passing  away.  Executives  are  more  disposed  to  place  this  very  valu- 
able data  before  their  Examiner  or  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
underwriting,  so  that  they  may  have  an  intelligent  conception  as  to  those 
classes  of  risks  which  do  or  do  not  pay  their  way.  Of  course,  such  data 
can  be  used  only  as  a  guide,  because  classes  and  conditions  affecting  them 
change  and  a  Company's  experience  table  of  15  years  ago  may  not  reflect 
the  condition  of  that  class  to-day;  besides,  as  in  the  case  of  rate  making, 
these  classification  results  are  not  scientifically  obtained,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  losses.  A  perfectly  innocent  wholesale  package  dry  goods 
risk  may  be  destroyed  because  of  fire  originating  in  adjoining  or  exposing 
risk,  occupied,,  say,  as  a  furniture  factory  or  some  other  hazard,  but  when 
charging  up  that  loss  it  is  charged  up  to  its  own  class;  whereas,  in  a  meas- 
ure, a  portion  of  the  loss  should  be  charged  to  the  class  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  classification,  even  in  its  present 
make-up,  is  a  valuable  guide,  at  least  one  of  the  guides  we  have,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  help  in  making  our  deductions. 

Likewise,  such  data  should  be  freely  given  to  the  field  men  and  that 
humble  but  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  business  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  some  underwriting,  besides  producing  income.  The  field  man  should 
know  fully  the  underwriting  policy  of  the  Company  and  its  methods  of 
arriving  at  net  lines,  so  that  when  he  makes  an  inspection  of  a  risk  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  view  the  proposition  and  recom- 
mend to  his  Company  a  proper  net  line  to  carry,  which  net  retention 
should  be  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  obtaining  in  the  office. 

Under  this  suggested  plan  the  Special  Agent  would  be  advised  as  to 
the  key  basis  upon  which  the  office  is  doing  its  underwriting,  and  with 
that  basis  before  him  he  will  be  in  better  position  to  advise  as  to  net 
lines  or  to  make  authorizations. 

This  subject,  to  me,  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  I  would  like  tb  go 
into  greater  detail  in  discussing  it,  but  the  time  allotted  does  not  permit. 
(Applause.)  ': 
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The  following  table  indicates  the 

net 

amount  that  may  be  written, 

according  to  the  different  units  or  bases 

agreed  upon: — 

MERCANTILE  RISKS  AND 
SPECIAL    HAZARDS 

$50.00  Unit      $40.00  Unit 
Net  Line  to       Net  Line  to 
Rate       be  Written  :       be  Written  : 
.10          $50,000          $40,000 
.15           33,000           26,500 

DWELLINGS 

$20.00  Unit 

Net  Line  to 

be  Written : 

$20,000 

13,250 

.20 

25,000 

20,000 

10,000 

.25 

20,000 

16,000 

8,000 

.30 

16,000 

13,500 

6,500 

.35 

14,000 

11,500 

5,750 

.40 

12,500 

10,000 

5,000 

.45 

11,000 

9,000 

4,500 

.50 
.55 
.60 

10,000 
9,000 

8,300 

8,000 
7,250 
6,500 

4,000 
3,600 
3,300 

.65 

7,600 

6,000 

3,000 

.70 

7,000 

5,700 

2,900 

.75 

6,600 

5,250 

2,600 

.80 

.85 

6,250 
5,900 

5,000 
4,700 

2,500 
2,300 

.90 

5,500 

4,400 

2,200 

.95 

5,250 

4,250 

2,100 

1.00 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Fr. 

farm  dwg.,  live  stock  in  barn 

1.05 

4,750 

3,800 

1,900 

1.10 

4,500 

3,650 

1,800 

1.15 

4,350 

3,500 

1,700 

1.20 

4,100 

3,300 

1,650 

1.25 

4,000 

3,200 

1,600 

1.30 

3,800 

3,000 

1,500 

1.35 

3,700 

2,900 

1,450 

1.40 

3,500 

2,800 

1,400 

1.45 

3,400 

2,750 

1,375 

1.50 

3,300 

2,650 

1,325 

Contents  of  f r.  farm  barn 

1.55 

3,250 

2,550 

1,275 

1.60 

3,100 

2,500 

1,250 

1.65 

3,000 

2,400 

1,200 

1.70 

2,900 

2,350 

1,175 
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MERCANTILE   RISKS   AND 

SPECIAL   HAZARDS  DWELLINGS 

$50.00  Unit     $40.00  Unit     $20.00  Unit 


Nel 

;  Line  to 

Net   Line   to 

Net  Line  to 

Rate 

be 

Written : 

be  Written: 

be  Written: 

1.75 

2,850 

2,300 

1,150 

1.80 

2,800 

2,200 

1,100 

1.85 

2,700 

2,150 

1,075 

1.90 

2,600 

2,100 

1,050 

1.95 

2,550 

2,050 

1,025 

2.00 

2,500 

2,000 

1,000     I 

2.50 

2,000 

J, 600 

2.00 

1,650 

1,350 

3.50 

1,400 

1,150 

4.00 

1,250 

1,000 

5.00 

1,000 

Fr.  farm  barn  building 


The  Vice-President — We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Col- 
vin  for  the  presentation  of  this  subject  as  outlined  in  his 
paper.  He  has  handled  a  very,  very  difficult  subject  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  Good  underwriting  spells  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  As  he  clearly  points  out,  he  is 
dealing  with  the  differences  between  practice  and  theory,  and' 
theory  has  led  more  than  one  good  man  on  the  rocks.  As  we 
have  listened  to  his  paper,  I  know  we  have  all  been  struck  by 
one  very  important  feature — looking  over  this  assemblage,  I 
notice  the  absence  of  managers,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
special  agents  present  will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
prolific  letter-writing  examiner  has  caused  more  trouble  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  (Applause.)  If  this  paper  had  nothing  else 
but  that,  we  would  be  deeply  in  Mr.  Colvin's  debt.  I  hope 
that  this  paper  circulates  freely  among  the  examiners  in  the 
insurance  business. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  paper  was  the  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  high-rated  risk  and  the  low-rated  risk. 
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It  really  is  a  travesty  on  the  business  to  hear  a  manager  say. 
"I  like  the  high-rated  stuff,  because  I  can  make  money  from 
that".  That  is  a  thing  that  is  worth  while  thinking  of.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  members  present  regarding  this  paper.  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue calling  on  you,  gentlemen,  after  each  paper,  in  the  hope 
that  some  man  will  rise  and  say  something.  We  don't  want 
the  old-timers  who  have  always  helped  out  the  meetings,  to 
stand  up — I  hope  the  young  men  will  come  to  the  front.  Re- 
member that  nobody  is  going  to  criticize  you  for  what  you 
say.  We  have  to  make  a  start  some  time.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  somebody  express  himself  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Emerick — "  Young  man"  is  right.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  chance  go  by.  That  paper  was  plumb  full  of 
good  things.  I  have  known  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  for 
many  years.  In  all  seriousness,  what  impressed  me  among  the 
many  good  things  in  it  was  this  little  thought  of  the  examiner 
without  any  backbone.  That  applies  to  us  all  in  every  walk  of 
business,  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  fellow  who  hasn't  any 
backbone  isn't  of  much  account.  You  know  the  qualifications 
of  the  examiners  from  your  business  experience  with  the  differ- 
ent ones  in  other  directions  as  well  as  letter  writing,  that  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  always  play  safe,  always  keep  inside  this 
and  that  and  the  other  line,  so  his  record  is  going  to  be  clean 
and  .clear.  Why,  the  same  thing  applies  in  our  great  national 
pastime.  You  may  have  a  man  who  had  appeared  to  be  a  good 
shortstop,  perhaps  he  didn't  make  an  error  because  he 
wouldn't  take  any  chances — in  fact,  he  never  did  anything 
just  because  of  that  proposition  that  he  never  took  a  chance. 
It  is  the  fellow  who  takes  the  chance  that  will  amount  to 
something.  You  are  paid  to  go  into  our  respective  fields  (this 
applies  to  the  special  agent)  to  do  something,  not  to  defer  it, 
but  to  hurry  up,  to  take  a  chance.     So  it  may  be  that   the 
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ideas  of  this  or  that  or  the  other  young  fellow  coming  into  our 
membership  means  a  lot.  When  I  came  from  the  east  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  all  the  old  boys  in  the  northwest  looked  like 
mountains  to  me.  But  they  have  either  passed  on,  or  have 
come  down  here,  a  good  many  of  them,  and  I  have  found  this 
out,  that  a  lot  of  the  younger  fellows  coming  in  have  had  some 
good,  clean-cut  ideas  that  they  were  willing  to  put  into  ef- 
fect. And  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in 
this  glorious  Pacific  Coast  of  ours,  let  us  have  the  backbone  to 
do  things,  and  then  is  when  we  are  going  to  go  ahead. 

The  Vice-President — Anybody  else,  gentlemen?  You  all 
have  ideas  on  the  subject  of  underwriting,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here.  Evidently  there  is  no  one  else.  There  is  a  change  in 
our  program  this  afternoon.  This  morning  Mr.  Neal  Harris 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  exercise  the  prerogative  of  the 
local  agent  and  be  last,  and  we  put  him  on  first.  We  are  now 
going  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  Mr.  Branscomb — and  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Branscomb,  District 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  at 
Butte,  Montana,  to  read  a  paper  on  "The  Flotation  Process". 
We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Branscomb.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Branscomb — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  In  asking 
me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  oil  flotation  process  as  used  in 
mining,  no  outline  was  given  as  to  exactly  what  was  wanted, 
and  it  was  left  largely  to  me.  I  went  to  work  and  got  two 
technical  works  on  the  subject,  works  by  men  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  I  talked  with  the  managers 
of  two  of  the  biggest  mines  in  Butte  in  regard  to  the  different 
processes  involved,  from  the  time  the  oil  is  brought  on  to  the 
ground  in  tank  cars  until  the  concentrates  are  ready  to  be 
shipped,  and  so  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  just  a  brief  idea 
of  the  process,  that  is,  the  theory  and  practice  of  oil  flotation. 
This  is  the  paper: 
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THE  FLOTATION  PROCESS 

By   J.   H.   Branscomb,   District    Secretary, 
Board   of   Fire   Underwriters   of   the  Pacific,   Butte,   Montana. 

Many  forward  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  con- 
centration and  refinement  of  ores  since  the  good 
old  days  of  '49  and  the  rocker,  pan  and  riffle. 

Concentration  of  ores  seemed  well  nigh  per- 
fected through  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
jigs,  vanners,  wilfley  tables,  clorination,  modern 
smelting  practices,  etc.,  but  the  flotation  process 
of  separating  the  metals  from  the  gangue,  or 
waste  material,  fills  a  long  needed  agency  for 
saving  those  finer  metallic  particles  that  pre- 
viously were  relegated  to  the  tailings  or  refuse 
dump. 

Flotation  of  metallic  ores  is  the  latest  im- 
portant development  in  metallurgy,  and,  while  the  process  may  be  said  to 
be  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  it  is  producing  wonderful  results  and  gives 
promise  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  under  present  and  prospective  de- 
velopment. 

No  one  now  does  or  reasonably  can  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
flotation  process,  but  many  plans  and  carefully  formulated  theories  are  in 
incubation  or  being  tested  out. 

The  same  2000  grades  and  kinds  of  oils  that  have  been  tried  out  vary 
in  quality  within  extremely  wide  limits,  and  while  it  has  been  shown  that 
any  particular  kind  of  oil  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  all  ores  coming 
under  one  general  classification,  a  fair  measure  of  comparative  application 
seems  to  be  in  sight. 

I  leave  out  purposely  all  reference  to  litigation.  These  mining  men 
with  whom  I  was  talking  refrained  from  referring  to  litigation.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  keep  away  from  that  feature.  I  am  going  to  mention 
some  of  the  patents  outside  of  the  Mineral  Separation  Company  patent. 

In  1860  William  Haynes  obtained  a  patent  on  a  process  for  separating 
mineral  sulphides  from  gangue  by  oil,  but  the  patent  and  practice  did  not 
involve  the  process  of  ore  flotation.  In  1886  Hezekiah  Bradford  patented 
a    process    based    on    surface-tension    factors    of    liquids.      In    1885    Carrie 
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Everson  in  Colorado,  while  washing  ore  sacks  or  miners'  clothing,  noted 
that  sulfide  ores  seemed  to  have  an  affinity  for,  and  to  adhere  to,  oily  parts 
of  cloth  and  to  adhere  to  the  oily  surface  of  the  water. 

The  term  "surface  tension"  is  used  all  the  way  through  the  books. 
You  know  that  something  like  soap  will  produce  a  bubble  on  water,  whereas 
the  clear  water  will  not.  The  oil  is  used  to  protect  the  surface  tension — any- 
thing placed  upon  it  will,  under  those  circumstances,  float,  notwithstanding 
it  is  heavier  than  the  water.  That  is  why  the  term  ' 1  surface  tension ' '  is 
used. 

Having  studied  medicine,  with  chemistry  as  a  side  issue,  she  took  up  the 
study  of  mineralogy  with  a  view  to  capitalizing  her  observations  covering 
the  affinity  of  oils  and  sulfide  ores.  Her  patent  was  the  first  involving  the 
frothing  or  flotation  process. 

The  exact  function  of  oil  in  the  process  has  not  yet  been  clearly  de- 
fined, but  it  seems  proved  that  its  primary  function  is  to  reduce  the  surface 
tension  of  water;  also  it  collects  and  holds  the  metallic  particles  and  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  a  stable  froth  or  foam. 

Oils  tested  and  used  are  petroleum,  pine  oil,  pine  tar,  fish,  vegetable, 
sperm  and  lard.  Also  are  used  in  minor  quantities  various  acids  and  even 
lye,  as  agents  for  cleaning  the  metals  of  oxide  and  to  keep  the  oils  from 
coating  the  gangue  instead  of  the  ore.  Principal  of  these  are  sulfuric 
acid,  copper  sulfate  solution,  oleic  acid  and  caustic  potash.  Also  as  both 
a  frothing  and  flotation  agent  is  used  a  ' i  sludge, ' '  made  by  adding  5-10 
pounds  of  sulfuric  acid  per  barrel  of  a  partially  refined  kerosene. 

Present  litigation  hinges  largely  on  the  quantity  of  oil  used  per  ton 
of  ore;  I  noted  that  two  different  flotation  plants  taking  like  ore  from  ad- 
joining claims  varied  widely  in  this  respect,  one  using  upward  of  10 
pounds  of  oil  per  ton  of  ore  while  the  other  used  but  .6  pounds. 

In  other  words,  they  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  ten  pounds  of  oil  per 
ton  of  ore.  I  was  told  on  the  outside,  I  did  not  incorporate  it  in  the  paper, 
that  one  of  these  concerns  was  using  an  excess  of  oil  so  as  to  avoid  paying 
a  royalty. 

These  two  plants  seemed  to  represent  the  extremes  as  to  the  amounts 
of  oil  used  per  ton  of  ore,  yet  they  were  producing  practically  the  same 
grade  of  concentrates.  * 

The  first  used  a  petroleum  crude,  while  the  other  used  pine  oil. 

While  flotation  has  not  been  applied  extensively  to  silver  and  gold 
ores,  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  sulfide  ores  of  these  should  not  be 
successfully  treated  in  connection  with  cyaniding. 
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A  combination  of  cyaniding  and  flotation  of  silver-gold  ores  is  spon- 
sored by  one  authority  as  being  both  efficient  and  inexpensive. 

The  oils  are  brought  to  the  premises  of  the  flotation  plants  in  tank 
Cam  or  barrels  and  stored  in  primary  tanks  of  varying  large  capacities,  and 
usually  higher  than  the  flotation  plant.  By  gravity  piping  the  oil  is  con- 
veyed to  secondary  and  smaller  tanks  in  or  near  the  mill,  and  thence  is 
added  to  the  slimes  by  automatic  weighing  and  distributing  devices  of  the 
revolving  type.     The  tops  of  these  oil  tanks  are  open. 

(By  "  slimes  "  is  meant  finely  pulverized  ores  held  in  and  conveyed  by 
water.) 

As  the  rough  ores  reach  the  mill  they  are  crushed,  ground  and  rolled 
as  fine  as  possible  and  then  passed  in  water  over  the  usual  jigs,  vanners, 
etc.,  where  the  heavier  metallic  particles  are  removed  by  hydraulic  gravity. 
while  the  finer  particles  which  were  formally  carried  over  the  riffles  by  the 
water  current  and  discarded  as  tailings,  are  carried  by  launders  to  the 
flotation  plant.  Just  before  the  slimes  enter  the  flotation  process  the 
carefully  measured  oil,  and  acids  or  alkali,  are  added. 

By  automatic  mechanical  distributors  the  slimes  are  shunted  to  the 
' l  agitators, ' '  which  are  rapidly  revolving  vertical  churns,  which,  by  vortex 
action,  draw  down  air  into  the  mixture  of  slimes,  oil  and  acid. 

The  agitator  or  emulsifier  is  just  like  the  fan  of  an  automobile.  It 
pulls  the  air  and  liquid  down,  the  action  is  so  rapid  that  the  water  is 
drawn  near  the  shaft  of  the  vertical  propeller;  it  draws  it  down  and  puts 
it  into  a  froth,  just  like  an  egg  beater. 

The  downward  force  passes  the  emulsion  down  and  under  a  curtain 
partition  into  the  other  section  of  the  tank,  where  a  brief  time  is  allowed 
for  the  gangue  to  settle  to  the  bottom  and  be  drawn  off,  while  the  metal- 
laden  air  and  oil  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface  as  a  froth  or  foam  and  are 
carried  over  the  brim  by  automatic  skimmers.  This  heavy  foam  is  just  like 
a  bucket  of  milk  with  foam  on  it,  averaging  about  an  inch  thick.  The 
lightness  of  the  air  in  bubles  carries  this  metallic  substance  to  the  top  in 
the  form  of  froth  or  foam,  where  it  can  be  skimmed  off.  Microscopic 
tests  indicate  that  around  the  bubble  of  air  is  a  film  of  oil,  then  the  ore 
particles  held  in  suspense  between  the  oil  and  water,  or  in  the  films  of 
contact  between  the  bubbles.  The  bubbles  form  a  thick  foam  of  dark  or 
brown  color,  and  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  about  6  inches. 

The  metal  does  not  absorb  water,  but  adheres  to  the  oil.  while  the  gan- 
gue absorbs  water,  settles  and  is  drawn  off  as  waste.  Why  the  oil  collects 
the  sulfide  particles  does  not  seem  to  be  explained,  or  explainable  except  as 
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an  act  of  adhesion,  which  is  one  of  the  few  forces  of  nature  that  scientists 
have  thrown  but  little  light  upon. 

It  is  known  and  demonstrated  that  when  an  oil  is  added  to  a  mineral 
bearing  pulp,  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  the  oil  to  form  a  film  upon 
the  mineral  particles,  and  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  them  to  float 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bubbles.  To  these  tendencies  the  metallurgical 
world  is  indebted  for  the  flotation  process  of  ore  concentration. 

The  particles  which  do  not  fall  or  rise  at  the  first  stage  are  passed  on 
through  further  stages  of  agitation,  flotation  and  skimming  until  all  the 
ore  particles  are  separated  from  the  gangue. 

As  the  metal-laden  froth  is  skimmed  off  at  each  process  it  is  carried 
by  launders  to  a  large  collecting  and  settling  tank,  where  sprays  of  water 
are  played  over  the  surface,  breaking  up  the  bubbles  and  causing  the  metal 
to  drop  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  drawn  off  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  mud 
and  conveyed  to  the  driers,  which  are  usually  of  the  vacuum  or  air-pressure 
type,  finely  woven  canvas  retaining  the  concentrates,  while  the  air  draws  or 
forces  out  the  water. 

With  zinc  ores  the  product  is  about  55%  metallic  zinc,  30%  sulphur  in 
combination  with  the  zinc,  and  slightly  below  10%  water.  Oil  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  concentrates,  but  they  have  a  faint  odor  of  the  oil,  par- 
ticularly if  the  more  aromatic  oils  are  used. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  the  pine  oil,  the  odor  of  the  oil  is  discovered  in 
the  concentrates  where  a  little  over  a  half  a  pound  of  oil  is  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  where  ten  pounds  of  crude  petroleum  are  used.  As  I 
say,  oil  is  not  perceptible  in  the  concentrates,  but  they  have  a  faint  odor 
of  the  oil,  particularly  if  the  more  aromatic  oils  are  used. 

Copper  ores  are  not  so  intensively  treated,  as  considerable  silica, 
quartz,  etc.,  is  required  as  a  flux  in  the  later  process  of  smelting.  Flotation 
concentrates  of  copper  ore  run  about  10-20%  copper. 


The  small  quantities  of  oil  and  the  excessive  quantity  of  water  used 
in  flotation  renders  the  fire  hazard  practically  negligible  once  emulsion  has 
been  effected  by  the  agitators.  There  is  plainly  a  hazard  introduced  by 
the  oil  prior  to  the  mixing  with  the  slimes,  and  while  much  expert  attention 
and  great  expenditures  have  been  devoted  toward  perfecting  the  flotation 
processes,  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  safeguarding  the  oil  hazard. 
At  one  plant  oil  tanks  of  large  capacities  were  located  directly  above  the 
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plant,  which  was  on  a  steep  hillside  and  no  adequate  safety  drain- 
pipes or  ditches  or  viaducts  were  provided.  Long  runs  of  pipe  conveyed  the 
oil  into  the  mill  and  into  open-top  secondary  tanks  inside  the  mill.  The 
overhead  oil  pipes  attached  to  wood  framing  would,  if  ruptured,  promote 
a  roinbustion  that  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  extinguish. 

Primary  storage  tanks  for  oils  should  be  placed  so  that  in  case  of  fire 
or  leakage  they  could  not  engulf  other  property;  if  located  higher  than 
the  mill  they  should  be  placed  well  to  one  side,  or  be  buried  under  ground, 
and  be  provided  with  suitable  drains. 

Piping  to  the  secondary  oil  tanks  should  be  underground  to  a  point 
close  to  the  tanks,  and  the  secondary  tanks  should  be  placed  in  a  fireproof 
enclosure  outside  rather  than  inside  the  mill.  Piping  from  the  secondary 
oil  tanks  to  the  slime  launders  should  be  underground,  where  any  appre- 
ciable distances  are  involved.  The  practice  of  locating  secondary  oil  tanks 
inside  the  mill  is  distinctly  dangerous,  particularly  since  they  have  open 
tops  and  seem  disposed  to  leak  and  soak  with  oil  the  surrounding  timbers 
and  floor. 

Secondary  oil  tanks  should  be  dispensed  with  if  possible,  and  a  safer 
medium  of  distribution  provided. 

Pine  oils  contain  a  vegetable  acid  which  promotes  leakage  in  iron 
pipes,  while  the  volatility  of  crude  petroleum  oils  introduces  a  hazard  un- 
usual to  other  ore  refining  processes. 

The  isolation  of  primary  oil  storage  tanks,  or  placing  them  under- 
ground, should  be  encouraged  as  a  precaution  to  protect  the  mill  properties 
and  also  to  safeguard  the  tanks  against  the  mill  exposure,  for  as  usually 
arranged  for  convenience,  each  constitutes  a  serious  exposure  to  the  other. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Vice-President — Mr.  Branscomb  's  paper,  being  scien- 
tific in  its  nature,  does  not,  of  course,  permit  of  any  particular 
discussion.  But  it  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  matter  that  will 
present  itself  to  us  more  fully  upon  closer  study.  We  shall 
have  to  read  the  paper  and  carry  it  with  us  and  enjoy  it 
before  we  really  get  the  full  import  of  the  information  brought 
down  to  date  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  next  paper  upon  the  program  is  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler, 
Engineer  of  the  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau,  of 
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Seattle,  Washington,  upon  the  topic,  "Storage  of  Oriental 
Vegetable  Oils  in  the  Pacific  Northwest".  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  present  to  you  Mr.  Wheeler.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wheeler — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  The  use  of 
the  ordinary  five-gallon  oil  can  for  shipping  vegetable  oils  to 
America  was  started  as  a  war  emergency,  in  the  absence  of 
tank  ships.  It  has  now  come  into  general  use,  and  has  intro- 
duced unusual  conditions  of  storage  and  fire  danger  over 
which  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
This  paper  has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  as  we  have 
found  it  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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STORAGE  OF  ORIENTAL  VEGETABLE  OILS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

By  A.  S.  Wheeler,   Engineer,  Washington  Surveying  and  Eating 
Bureau,   Seattle,  Washington. 


War  conditions  have  brought  about  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  Oriental  vegetable 
oils  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  war  most  of  the  Oriental  oils 
found  their  way  to  Europe  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  very  little  was  shipped  into  this  country. 
With  the  opening  of  the  war,  however,  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed.  The  established  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Orient  was  suddenly  cut 
off,  and  substitutes  for  lard  and  linseed  and 
cotton  seed  oils  were  urgently  needed  in  the 
United  States.  In  consequence,  Oriental  oils 
found  a  ready  and  welcome  market  in  this  coun- 
try. Though  it  is  predicted  that  the  trade  will  now  drop  50  per  cent,  at 
least  for  a  while,  these  oils  have  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  and  are  prov- 
ing so  satisfactory  in  many  uses  to  which  they  have  been  put  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  their  import  will  continue  in  the  future  on  a  large 
scale. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  volume  of  vegetable  oil  imported  has 
increased  from  a  negligible  quantity  to  over  100,000,000  gallons  a  year. 

Most  of  the  oil  in  this  period  has  arrived  at  Seattle  and  other  Puget 
Sound  ports  for  storage  and  reshipment  by  tank  cars  to  Eastern  points,  and 
practically  all  has  been  handled  in  four  or  five  terminals. 

The  values  concentrated  at  these  oil  termnials  have  been  enormous. 
One  of  the  smallest  of  these,  the  Great  Northern  oil  dock  at  Smith 's  Cove, 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Naturally,  there  is  considerable  anxiety 
among  underwriters  as  to  the  fire  hazards  involved  in  the  handling  and 
storage  of  this  commodity  and  in  the  safeguarding  of  such  risks. 

The  subject  is  so  new  and  of  such  importance  that  it  is  thought  a  brief 
outline  covering  the  several  oils  imported  and  their  uses  will  be  of  interest. 

Soya  bean  and  cocoanut  oils  are  now  imported  in  about  equal  quantities 
and  represent  the  bulk  of  the  shipments,  with  peanut  oil  next  in  order  of 
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importance.  Considerable  rape  seed  and  Chinese  wood  oil  is  also  imported, 
and  occasionally  small  quantities  of  miscellaneous  oils. 

The  oil  expressed  from  the  soya  bean  comes  mostly  from  Manchuria, 
and  its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is  also  used  to  some 
extent  by  oleomargarine  manufacturers  and  paint  makers. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  pressed  from  copra  or  the  dried  white  meat  of  fhe 
cocoanut.  It  is  imported  from  the  Orient,  the  Phillippines  and  Dutch 
Indies,  and  is  used  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  compounds. 

Peanut  oil  is  gradually  being  used  above  others  as  an  edible  oil,  while 
the  oil  from  rape  seed  is  especially  valuable  as  a  lubricant. 

Chinese  wood  oil  is  an  important  substitute  for  linseed  oil  as  a  dryer 
for  paints  and  varnishes.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  about  as  good  as  linseed 
oil  for  this  purpose.  This  oil  has  the  peculiar  property  of  congealing 
when  heated  to  about  540°  F.  and  flowing  freely  when  below  this  temper- 
ature. 

These  oils  are  obtained  by  pressing  the  beans,  seeds  or  nuts  from  which 
oil  is  to  be  extracted.  Taking  the  soya  bean  for  example,  it  grows  in  a  pod 
on  a  low  vine  in  much  the  same  manner  in  which  are  grown  peas  and  beans 
in  this  country.  After  harvesting  the  crop,  the  beans  are  threshed  out  on 
the  farm  and  transported  by  wagon  to  the  oil  mills,  where  they  are  crushed 
and  boiled  to  burst  the  oil  cells,  then  pressed  to  extract  the  oil.  The  total 
oil  content  of  the  soya  bean  averages  18  per  cent,  but  the  yield  is  from  10 
to  13  per  cent.  The  pressed  meal  is  made  into  bean  cakes,  which  have  con- 
stituted one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  Orient  for  centuries.  Formerly 
the  oil  was  only  a  by-product  of  the  bean  cake,  but  with  the  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  oil  during  the  war,  the  bean  cake  has  become  a  by- 
product of  the  oil.  The  fresh  kernels  of  the  cocoanut  contain  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  oil,  this  amounting  to  50  to  74  per  cent  in  the  dried  meat,  or 
copra,  depending  on  the  drying  process  used.  The  oil  content  of  the  pea- 
nut and  rape  seed  varies  between  33  and  45  per  cent. 

These  oils  are  usually  put  in  cases  at  the  oil  mills,  of  which  there  are 
over  sixty  in  Darin,  Manchuria,  where  the  soya  bean  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry. A  case  is  made  up  of  two  ordinary  five-gallon  oil  cans  with  sol- 
dered caps,  packed  in  a  wooden  box.  Occasionally  42-gallon  wooden  barrels 
are  used  for  the  purpose.  The  cases  are  loaded  aboard  ship  in  slings  and 
unloaded  on  this  side  in  the  same  manner,  It  is  said  the  bean  cases  are 
handled  so  carefully  in  the  Orient  that  the  leakage  there  is  negligible,  but 
with  rehandling  and  stowing  away  aboard  ship  and  lack  of  care  in  un- 
loading,  considerable  leakage  develops,  and   has  been  estimated  at   over   2. 
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per  cent  by  the  time  the  oil  arrives  at  the  Puget  Sound  ports.  The  slings 
filled  with  cases  usually  leave  a  trail  of  oil  behind  them  when  unloading, 
the  damaged  cases  often  continuing  to  leak  in  storage.  The  leakage  in 
eased  storage  at  the  terminals  is  estimated  roughly  at  1  per  cent  per  month, 
but  where  there  is  a  tight  floor  most  of  this  is  reclaimed  by  scraping  up  the 
oil  and  screening.  Not  only  has  the  waste  been  enormous  when  the  oil  is 
♦handled  in  the  original  containers,  but  the  cases  become  saturated  and  the 
docks  and  piers  are  always  in  a  more  or  less  oily  condition,  materially 
increasing  the  fire  risk.  An  experiment  was  made  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the 
Japanese  importers,  with  a  tank  ship  during  the  war,  by  bringing  over  a 
cargo  of  bean  oil  and  pumping  the  oil  directly  into  tanks  on  this  side, 
thus  eliminating  the  wastage  and  reducing  the  fire  hazard,  but  this  ideal 
method  of  handling  was  not  repeated  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  tank 
ships,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  return  cargoes  and  to  the  fact  that 
a  ship  often  has  to  load  at  several  mills  with  a  variety  of  oils  to  complete 
a  cargo.  However,  now  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  quite  probable  that  tank 
ships  will  be  used  almost  altogether  for  this  purpose  when  normal  trade 
conditions  are  restored  and  sufficient  facilities  provided  both  in  the  Orient 
and  in  America  for  the  storage  of  oil  in  tanks. 

Oils  are  stored  at  Puget  Sound  terminals  either  in  tanks  or  in  the 
original  cases.  The  cases  are  piled  in  solid  blocks  on  the  ground  or  dock, 
usually  nine  cases  or  a  little  over  eleven  feet  high.  The  blocks  of  oil  contain 
several  thousand  cases  each,  sometimes  as  many  as  50,000  in  a  block,  with  ir- 
regular narrow  trucking  alleyways  between.  For  bulking,  the  cans  are 
removed  from  the  boxes,  holes  are  punched  in  the  tops  and  the  cans  emptied 
on  grids  over  metal-lined  dumping  tables  located  in  frame  open-side  sheds. 
The  oil  runs  through  a  strainer  into  a  sump,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by 
electric  driven  pumps,  either  directly  into  the  tank  cars  or  into  storage  tanks 
for  future  delivery. 

Warming  rooms  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  for  heating 
cocoanut  oil,  which  is  a  solid  fat  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  oc- 
casionally for  heating  peanut  and  other  oils.  The  warming  rooms  are 
df  ordinary  frame  construction  heated  by  steam  pipes  to  between  110° 
and  180°  F.,  and  as  a  rule  are  located  close  by  the  cased  storage  for 
convenience  in  handling.  The  warming  rooms  with  the  frame  boiler 
room  near  by  usually  create  an  undesirable  exposure. 

Broken-up  boxes  saturated  with  oil  are  burned  in  the  open,  either 
in  small  fires  on  land,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  the  cased  storage, 
or  on  the  water  in  crib  constructed  log  booms.     The  booms  are  loaded 
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with  broken-up  boxes  alongside  the  docks  and  towed  out  to  dolphins, 
where  they  are  moored  well  away  from  the  dock  or  pier.  They  are  usually 
fenced  with  drift  bolts  on  all  sides  to  prevent  the  escape  of  burning 
crates  in  rough  weather.  The  secure  mooring  of  the  booms  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention  to  prevent  their  being  driven  against  or  under  the 
dock  while  burning.     More  than  once  a  boom  has  broken  away  in  a  storm. 

The  emptied  oil  cans  were  formerly  thrown  away  as  of  no  value,  but 
they  are  now  pressed  flat,  packed  in  bales  and  shipped  back  to  Japan, 
where  they  are  used  mainly  for  the  recovery  of  the  tin  and  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  toys  and  other  articles. 

When  shipments  of  Oriental  oils  began  to  arrive  in  Seattle  about 
three  years  ago,  a  shipment  of  a  few  hundred  cases  was  considered 
large,  and  it  was  unloaded  with  mixed  cargoes  at  any  freight  dock  avail- 
able, which  immediately  resulted  in  the  floors  of  the  docks  becoming  more 
or  less  saturated  with  oil.  A  few  lots  were  at  first  shipped  directly  East 
in  box  cars,  but  owing  to  the  leakage  the  railroads  soon  embargoed  this 
method  of  shipment.  Dumping  tables  were  then  set  up  in  the  docks 
wherever  the  oil  happened  to  be  stored  and  the  oil  pumped  directly  into 
tank  cars.  They  were  no  sooner  driven  out  of  one  dock,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  insurance  companies  and  the  threatened  increase  in 
insurance  rates,  than  they  entered  another.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  amounts  received,  it  soon  became  im- 
perative to  establish  definite  oil  terminals  with  facilities  for  storage  of 
oil  in  cases  as  well  as  in  bulk.  These  terminals  will  be  described  later 
and  the  more  important  ones  shown  by  lantern  slides. 

FIRE    RISKS 

There  are  no  special  hazards  involved  except  the  warming-room 
hazard.  Otherwise  the  operation  is  entirely  one  of  storing  and  bulking 
oils  that  are  uninflammable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  flash  points, 
or  the  temperatures  to  which  the  oils  have  to  be  heated  for  their  vapors 
to  flash  a  fire,  are  very  high,  varying  around  500°F.,  and  they  require 
a  still  higher  temperature  to  burn.  In  this  respect  they  classify  about 
the  same  as  cotton  seed  oil. 

Their  "safety"  lies  in  this  inherent  resistance  to  fire  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  the  time  required  to  heat  the  oil  in  volume.  This, 
however,  is  liable  to  lead  to  a  false  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the 
assured  as  well  as  the  insurance  companies. 
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The  oily  condition  of  flooring  and  woodwork  wherever  oil  is  handled 
in  the  original  containers,  and  the  oil-soaked  wooden  cases  themselves, 
create  a  condition  favoring  the  rapid  spread  of  fire.  Though  in  them- 
selves vegetable  oils  are  not  easily  kindled  and  are  uninflammable  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  they  nevertheless,  whenspread  in  a  thin  film 
over  woodwork  and  other  substances,  impart  to  these  a  great  tendency 
to  inflammability.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  possible  to  pile  all  the  cases  up- 
right on  account  of  leakage  from  damaged  cases  and  the  oil  for  this 
reason  is  more  quickly  released  through  the  melting  of  the  soldered 
caps,  materially  increasing  the  volume  and  spread  of  the  fire,  which,  when 
it  has  once  gained  a  firm  hold,  generates  great  heat  and  is  most  difficult 
to  extinguish. 

Due  to  these  conditions,  the  prevention  of  fire,  the  elimination  of 
exposures  to  or  from  other  property  and  the  sub-division  of  values  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance. 

These  oils  are  liable  to  start  fires  spontaneously  when  spread  over 
cloth  or  other  absorbent  material.  It  happens  that  the  iodine  value 
stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  power  of  an  oil  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
this  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  liability  of  an  oil  to  start  fires, 
the  higher  the  iodine  value  the  greater  this  danger,  as  a  rule.  Ex- 
perience and  experiment  have  both  shown  the  danger  of  linseed  and 
cotton  seed  oils  in  this  respect,  linseed  oil  having  an  iodine  value  of 
about  190  and  cotton  seed  a  value  of  110.  Compared  with  these  we  find 
that  Chinese  wood  oil  has  a  value  of  165,  soya  bean  140,  rape  seed  and 
peanut  oils  about  100,  while  cocoanut  oil  has  a  value  of  only  9.  Tests 
made  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  on  cocoanut  oil  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  rise  in  temperature,  while  soya  bean  and  peanut  oils  were  found 
to  classify  with  linseed  and  cotton  seed  oils  about  as  indicated. 

Hence  the  danger  of  fires  starting  spontaneously  in  oily  clothing 
and  rags  and  in  accumulations  of  oily  sweepings  and  rubbish,  especially 
in  warming  rooms,  should  be  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  terminals.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fire  at 
Smith's  Cove  started  through  spontaneous  ignition  of  oily  clothing  in 
the  dressing  room  or  in  oil-soaked  material  under  the  floor  of  the  dock. 

The  frame  rooms  for  warming  certain  of  the  cased  oils  are  heated 
by  steam  pipes  frequently  in  contact  with  wood.  The  rooms  are  usually 
in  a  very  oily  condition  and  are  sometimes  found  to  contain  oily  clothing 
and  rubbish.  With  the  amount  of  oil  stored  therein  they  present  a  seri- 
ous  hazard   and   should   therefore   be   built   of   fireproof   construction   or 
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located  well  away  from  other  inflammable  property.  Boiler  rooms  and 
dumping  sheds  in  the  storage  field  should  at  least  be  of  fire  resistive 
construction. 

As  to  the  spread  of  these  oils  in  a  fire,  they  do  not  sink  readily  into 
earth  or  sand  fill,  as  might  be  supposed.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  sev- 
eral thousand  gallons  of  bean  oil  accidentally  escaped  one  day  spreading 
over  the  sand  fill  at  one  of  the  terminals,  but  most  of  it  was  recovered 
without  difficulty. 

Escaping  onto  water,  vegetable  oil  will  continue  to  burn  fiercely  so 
long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of  fuel  to  sustain  combustion.  It  has 
not  the  same  tendency  as  petroleum  oil,  however,  to  skim  or  spread  out 
over  water  in  a  thin  film  or  to  flash  a  fire  to  great  distances  over  the 
surface.  Nevertheless,  when  very  large  quantities  of  vegetable  oils  are 
released,  they  will  gradually  spread  over  the  surface,  if  not  restricted, 
and  float  away  with  the  tide  still  burning.  The  presence  of  debris  and 
floating  timber  in  the  burning  oil  assists  materially  in  keeping  up  the 
fire,  as  was  well  demonstrated  by  a  large  patch  of  oil  containing  con- 
siderable timber  that  continued  to  burn  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  away  from  the  burning  dock  last  October.  Where  there  is  little 
tide,  it  is  true  that  high  pressure  streams  could  be  used  very  effectively 
in  checking  the  spread  of  oil  burning  on  the  water,  but  even  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  such  streams  were  available  they  would  be  powerless 
against  a  strong  tide  carrying  a  large  body  of  the  oil. 

Proper  restrictions,  such  as  embankments,  are  therefore  necessary 
to  prevent  a  fire  in  the  oil  storage  from  involving  the  entire  property 
as  well  as  becoming  a  public  menace. 

Fires  in  large  quantities  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  create  an  un- 
usually severe  exposure  to  nearby  property,  so  sufficient  clear  spaces 
should  be  provided  not  only  for  protection  and  sub-division  of  the  oil  in 
storage  but  to  safeguard  other  property  as  well. 

From  the  exposure  standpoint,  wooden  oil  tanks  should  be  treated 
with  reference  to  their  location  as  more  dangerous  than  cased  oil  stor- 
age, except  that  fires  are  not  so  likely  to  originate  in  tank  storage;  the 
individual  cans  tend  to  hold  back  the  oil,  while  wooden  oil  tanks  on 
fire  release  their  entire  contents  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
This  danger  was  clearly  shown  when  the  wooden  tanks  burned  at  Smith  's 
Cove  and  came  very  near  involving  the  Port  Commission  pier  opposite. 
They  should  be  erected  on  solid  ground,  well  away  from  any  exposure, 
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and  surrounded  by  embankments  of  sufficient  capacity  to  securely  hold 
their  entire  contents. 

With  steel  tanks  heavily  exposed  there  is  the  possibility  of  their 
boiling  over  or  collapsing  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  the  burning  build- 
ing. But  where  the  tanks  are  of  all  steel  construction  on  concrete, 
masonry  or  stone  foundations,  with  substantial  clear  spaces  between 
them  and  adjacent  buildings,  they  present  but  little  danger. 

PROTECTION 

The  value  of  protection  afforded  by  hose  streams  is  open  to  con- 
siderable debate.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  they  can 
be  used  very  successfully  in  checking  fires  in  cased  storage  in  the  open 
provided  the  streams  are  brought  into  play  before  any  considerable 
quantity  of  oil  is  released.  Also  in  a  dock  building  a  complete  system  of 
automatic  sprinklers  backed  up  by  hose  streams  should  be  able  to  control 
many  such  fires  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  well  to  also  provide  first-aid 
streams  around  such  properties  in  addition  to  standard  fire  streams,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  chemical  extinguishers  and  sand  as  a  ready  means 
of  control  of  incipient  fires  by  watchmen  and  other  employes. 

But  water,  the  principal  extinguishing  agent  relied  on,  is  of  limited 
value,  as  it  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oil  and  is  liable  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
tension of  the  fire  if  not  used  with  care.  Further,  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion is  so  great  that  the  quenching  action  of  water  on  any  consider- 
able volume  of  burning  oil  would  be  slight. 

Consequently,  absolute  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  such  pro- 
tection, and  to  give  reasonable  security  to  the  remainder  of  the  plant  as 
well  as  other  property  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide 
full  protection  but  also  means  of  confining  the  oil  to  the  burning 
section. 

To  accomplish  this,  cased  storage  on  land  should  be  divided  into 
definite  storage  areas  by  wide  alleys,  these  to  be  made  effective  by  em- 
bankments or  retaining  walls,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  burning  oil  from 
one  area  to  another.  Sub-dividing  these  main  storage  areas  by  narrow 
alleys  is  also  desirable  to  assist  in  isolating  the  fire.  A  system  of  trenches 
would  provide  a  good  arrangement  for  carrying  away  the  burning  oil 
and  water  and  would  be  desirable  if  provided  in  addition  to  the  sur- 
rounding embankments.  But  the  trench  system  is  not  believed  feasible 
to  take  the  place  of  embankments  unless  of  large  storage  capacity  and 
extended   to   carry   the   oil   and  water  to   a  safe   place   well   away   from 
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other  property.  Any  system  of  trenches  and  sumps  confined  to  the  alleys 
between  and  immediately  surrounding  the  blocks  of  storage  would  soon 
overflow  and  in  the  absence  of  embankments  the  situation  would  be 
hopeless. 

Storage  of  large  quantities  of  such  oils  should  not  be  permitted  in 
combustible  docks  or  buildings  or  on  combustible  piers,  especially  when 
built  on  piling  over  water,  as  the  segregation  of  values  and  confining  the 
oil  under  these  conditions  is  practically  impossible. 

As  to  the  salvage  of  oil,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  oil  were  scooped  up  from  the  bay  and  saved  from 
the  partly  emptied  cans  after  the  Smith's  Cove  fire.  The  effect  of  con- 
tact with  smoke  and  heat  had  to  be  determined  by  the  chemist  in  each 
individual  case.  For  instance,  edible  oils,  such  as  peanut  oil,  may  be 
effected  at  low  temperatures  so  as  to  be  unsuited  for  table  use,  while 
on  the  other  hand  an  oil  used  as  a  lubricant  would  be  unimpaired.  The 
nature  of  the  containers  would  also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
damage. 

PUGET    SOUND    TERMINALS 

There  are  two  principal  oil  terminals  in  Seattle:  One  the  Rogers 
Brown  &  Co.,  on  a  level  sand  till;  the  other  the  Port  Commission  termi- 
nal at  Smith's  Cove,  a  wooden  pier  built  on  piling  mostly  over  water. 

Rogers  Brown  &  Co.  have  a  storage  capacity  of  over  4,000,000 
gallons  in  cases,  6,000,000  gallons  in  steel  tanks  and  700,000  gallons  in 
wooden  tanks.  The  steel  tanks  are  heavily  exposed  by  a  large  un- 
sprinklered  frame  cotton  warehouse  50  feet  distant  and  a  100  foot  clear 
space  is  maintained  around  the  wooden  tanks.  The  oil  tanks,  both  steel 
and  wooden,  are  to  be  surrounded  by  retaining  walls.  Most  of  the  cased 
storage  is  on  sand  fill  and  is  rapidly  being  moved  away  from  the  ware- 
house exposure.  Embankments  are  being  provided  for  confining  this 
cased  storage  and  a  12-inch  city  main  is  now  being  extended  to  the 
property,  from  which  private  mains  are  to  be  laid.  There  is  a  transfer 
wharf  now  used  for  storage  and  bulking  the  cased  oil  as  it  comes  from  the 
ship,  two  dumping  tables  having  recently  been  erected  on  the  wharf  for 
this  purpose.  This  wharf,  which  has  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately 
50,000  cases,  is  on  piling  over  water,  offers  a  severe  exposure  to  the 
warehouses  and  is  seriously  exposed  by  them. 

The  capacity  of  the  Port  Commission  pier  at  Smith's  Cove  is  ap- 
proximately  4,000,000  gallons   in   cases   and  400,000   gallons   in   concrete 
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banks,  mostly  buried  in  the  fill.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  pier,  100  feet 
from  the  cased  storage,  is  the  large  sprinklered  merchandise  dock  of  the 
Port  Commission.  There  is  excellent  hydrant  and  monitor  protection, 
but  the  whole  pier  is  subject  to  one  fire  and  means  of  confining  burning 
oil  are  lacking. 

There  is  one  terminal  at  Everett  consisting  of  a  large  unsprinklered 
fiame  dock  built  on  piling  entirely  over  water  with  the  shore  end  occu- 
pied by  a  wholesale  grocery  warehouse,  open  to  the  oil  storage.  The 
capacity  of  the  oil  dock  is  approximately  3,000,000  gallons  in  cases.  Two 
wooden  oil  tanks  with  a  total  capacity  of  250,000  gallons  are  also  erected 
on  piling  over  water  about  110  feet  from  the  dock  and  surrounded  by  a 
frame  enclosure.  Several  steel  tanks  of  a  total  capacity  of  nearly 
4,000,000  gallons  are  safely  located  on  shore.  The  dock  is  practically 
dependent  upon  inside  hydrants  for  protection.  The  public  fire  protec- 
tion is  meagre,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  fire  boat,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  confine  the  oil  and  prevent  its  spread  along  the  water  front 
should  a  fire  get  beyond  control. 

The  small  terminal  in  Tacoma  is  close  by  the  Chicago-Milwaukee 
dock.  Here  the  oil  is  stored  entirely  in  steel  tanks  located  on  shore, 
except  for  a  small  frame  dock  on  piling  over  water  about  50  feet  dis- 
tant, where  some  oil  is  occasionally  stored  in  barrels  and  cases.  The 
Chicago-Milwaukee  dock  is  sprinklered  and  over  100  feet  from  the  steel 
tanks. 

The  housekeeping  has  been  found  generally  good  and  the  prop- 
erties well  watched,  especially  since  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  Great 
Northern  oil  dock.  With  the  exception  of  that  fire,  in  which  a  loss  of 
approximately  $1,400,000  was  incurred,  no  oil  fires  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  but  these  risks  are  few  in  number  and  have  been  in  opera- 
tion but  a  short  time. 

When  we  remember  that  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  Smith 's  Cove  fire  did 
not  far  exceed  1,000,000  gallons,  the  magnitude  of  the  Seattle  and  Everett 
terminals  and  the  possible  consequences  of  a  serious  fire  in  any  one  of 
them  can  be  realized  by  comparing  the  amounts  of  oil  involved  and  their 
values.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wheeler — I  have  a  few  lantern  slides  to  show  you  of  the  more 
important  terminals,  and  will  show  them  now  if  the  operator  is  ready. 

The  first  slide  shows  an  alley  in  the  Rogers-Brown  plant,  showing  that  it 
is  only  about  8  or  10  feet  wide.  This  is  particularly  to  show  you  how  the 
cases  are  arranged  or  piled. 
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Q. — What  is  the  capacity  of  each  case? 

Mr.  Wheeler — Ten  gallons.  That  is,  each  case  contains  two  five-gallon 
cans. 

Q. — How  high  is  that  pile?  A. — Eleven  feet — 11  feet  2  inches  to  be 
exact.  This  pile  that  you  see  in  this  slide  probably  contains  20,000  or 
30,000  cases,  and  each  case  represents  a  value  of  about  $10.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  those  Oriental  oils  is  estimated  roughly  at  $1  per  gallon. 
This  next  slide  shows  a  Rogers-Brown  plant  immediately  west  of  Ware- 
house No.  3,  as  shown  in  the  plans  that  have  been  sent  down.  This  case 
s+orage,  and  I  measured  it  the  other  day,  is  but  20  feet  from  the  warehouse. 
A  portion  of  this  at  this  point  had  been  removed  Saturday,  and  there  are 
now  about  40,000  cases  immediately  west  of  this  warehouse,  without  any 
retaining  walls  as  yet.  They  are  to  put  up  a  retaining  wall  about  80  feet 
from  this  warehoase. 

Q.— What  kind  of  a  wall? 

Mr.  Wheeler — A  four-foot  concrete  wall. 

Q. — How  far  is  that  concrete  wall  extended  that  runs  along  just  to  the 
east  of  those  warehouses  and  west  of  the  tank? 

Mr.  Wheeler — East  of  the  steel  tanks  a  concrete  wall  three  feet  high 
has  been  extended  for  the  whole  distance — just  around  the  tanks.  And 
this  has  been  extended  about  fifty  feet  wrest  at  this  point.  In  other  words, 
it  is  about  one-quarter  completed,  and,  like  the  Pennsylvania  pasture,  un- 
less it  is  completely  surrounded  it  is  not  effective. 

Q. — Is  there  any  possible  way  of  salvaging  that  oil  in  the  event  of  a 
fire? 

Mr.  Wheeler — There  was  considerable  salvage  in  the  Smith 's  Cove 
fire.  I  saw  a  quantity  of  that  oil  on  the  water  after  the  fire  two  days 
after  the  fire,  and  it  extended  for  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  shore. 
They  were  scooping  that  up  and  trying  to  use  it. 

Q. — It  was  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  before  the  salvage  could  be 
determined.    What  was  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Wheeler — Well,  for  certain  purposes  they  could  use  it. 

Q. — But  you  don't  remember  the  percentage  of  the  salvage? 

Mr.  Wheeler — I  haven't  the  figures. 

Q. — When  was  the  last  photograph  taken,  Mr.  Wheeler? 

Mr.  Wheeler — That  picture  was  taken  about  20  days  ago.  The  state- 
ment I  made  was  that  that  oil  was  still  20  feet  west,  but  some  had  been 
removed  north. 
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Q. — I  inspected  the  risk  about  that  time,  and  I  noticed  the  cases  were 
closer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wheeler — Yes;  they  moved  them  back  to  a  point  115  feet  from  the 
warehouse.  But  they  have  been  rather  slow  about  making  those  improve- 
uents.     I  can 't  say  just  how  soon  it  will  be  done. 

This  slide,  gentlemen,  gives  a  better  view  of  the  same  location,  taken 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  steel  tanks.  Warehouse  No.  1  is  back  here — 
you  can  see  the  corner  of  it.  This  is  all  case  storage  extending  here  for  a 
thousand  feet — between  Warehouse  No.  3  and  the  dumping  tables  and 
warming  rooms.  At  this  point  over  here  there  are  located  now  about 
200,000  cases  of  cocoanut  oil. 

Q. — How  about  the  incinerator — that  has  not  been  completed  yet? 

Mr.  Wheeler — No,  that  has  not  yet  been  completed.  This  is  the  trans- 
fer wharf  I  mentioned,  east  of  Warehouse  No.  3.  We  are  just  looking  at 
the  other  side  of  this  warehouse.  This  wharf  is  29  feet  away  from  the 
warehouse.  This  warehouse  is  on  piling  over  water,  open  underneath,  and 
extends  to  Warehouse  No.  2,  which  is  also  open  underneath.  At  times  the 
superintendent  tells  me  he  expects  to  have  as  many  as  50,000  cases  on  that 
wharf.  As  to  the  case  storage  at  the  fire  at  Smith's  Cove,  there  were 
nearly  70,000  cases  there.  So  when  it  comes  to  that  capacity,  it  will  be  a 
serious  hazard.  On  last  Saturday  the  amount  of  oil  at  this  point  was  about 
10,000  cases.  It  is  a  little  cheaper  to  handle  the  oil  this  way  than  to  cart  it 
over  to  the  case  storage  field.  Here  is  another  view  west  of  Warehouse  No. 
3,  showing  the  case  storage  in  here,  taken  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  the 
warming  room,  here  the  dumping  chutes;  they  run  along  there  in  a  string 
for  several  hundred  feet.  Here  is  the  temporary  boiler  room.  These  are 
empty  boxes,  and  they  use  that  for  fuel — they  make  quite  a  fire,  naturally. 

Q. — Does  that  show  the  sand  embankment? 

Mr.  Wheeler — I  have  not  shown  any  of  the  sand  embankment  yet — I 
have  not  come  to  that. 

This  photograph  is  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  wooden  tanks.  Each 
tank  has  a  common  roof  over  it.  This  is  one  of  the  sand  embankments,  five 
feet  high,  and  this  shows  practically  all  the  sand  embankments  that  have 
been  put  up  so  far.  This  is  a  sand  embankment  along  here,  a  three-foot 
sand  embankment,  and  this  extends  for  ten  feet.  This  is  the  power  house 
here,  not  yet  completed.  So  this  sand  embankment  you  might  say  is  not 
effective  as  yet.  This  shows  a  pier  at  Smith's  Cove,  loaded  to  capacity, 
taken  about  two  days  before  I  came  down.     It  has  on  it  $4,000,000  worth  of 
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oil.  That  is  practically  all  open  water  underneath,  and  no  means  of  con- 
fining the  oil,  and  there  are  a  number  of  little  frame  buildings  here,  a 
frame  boiler  room,  a  frame  warming  room,  all  ordinary  frame  construction, 
and  in  a  case  of  fire  it  would  spread  very  rapidly. 

Q. — Then  it  comes  down  to  the  matter  of  watchmen. 

Mr.  Wheeler — Housekeeping  is  one  of  the  first  essentials,  of  course. 
But  even  with  the  best  housekeeping,  they  are  liable  to  have  a  fire  start, 
and  we  have  proposed  that  they  either  move  that  away  from  there  entirely 
or  put  a  six-inch  concrete  slab  retaining  wall  in,  or,  instead  of  that,  move 
this  case  storage  to  their  new  terminal  which  they  are  to  build  shortly,  and 
make  part  of  that  fireproof  construction,  or  fill  in  up  here  between  the  ter- 
minals and  place  the  storage  and  the  retaining  walls  as  they  are  today  at 
the  Rogers-Brown  plant.  This  shows  a  freight  wharf  along  here.  This  dis- 
tance is  about  1000  feet  between  these  points.  This  is  100  feet  further 
from  the  sprinkler  top.     This  oil  would  flow  freely  over  here. 

Q. — As  to  housekeeping,  you  remember  those  nice  little  warm  rooms. 
T  was  there  and  one  of  them  was  not  used,  and  all  sorts  of  oiled  cloths  and 
sacks  and  gloves  were  in  there. 

Mr.  Wheeler — I  found  the  same  condition  the  other  day  in  the  warm- 
ing room.  I  found  a  whole  sack  and  a  large  cloth,  about  two  feet  square, 
oil-soaked  and  thrown  into  the  corner,  and  a  lot  of  refuse  thrown  over  the 
steam  pipes  and  wood  in  contact  with  the  steam  pipes. 

This  shows  about  as  bad  a  condition  as  you  can  get  from  the  outside. 
This  is  the  Everett  Terminal.  This  is  loaded  up  at  times  with  3,000,000 
gallons  of  oil.  In  a  moment  I  will  show  you  an  interior  view  of  it.  This 
dock  is  entirely  on  piling,  over  water,  and  there  is  no  means  of  confining 
the  oil.  If  the  tide  should  happen  to  be  going  in  this  direction,  it  would 
involve  these  other  plants.  Here  you  can  see  the  wooden  oil  tanks  with 
frame  enclosures,  110  feet  away  from  the  dock.  This  end  of  the  oil  dock 
is  open,  and  is  used  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Wholesale  Grocery  Company — it 
is  an  oil  storage  section.  This  next  picture  shows  the  interior  of  the  same 
dock,  loaded  with  oil.  There  are  enclosures  in  there,  ordinary  enclosures, 
close  to  the  oil  storage,  and  a  fire  might  be  started  in  any  one  of  them. 

Q. — It  is  not  sprinkled? 

Mr.  Wheeler — It  is  not  sprinkled. 

Q. — So  the  same  condition  attaches  here  as  does  in  the  Great  Northern 
dock? 

Mr.  Wheeler — Although  I  think  the  housekeeping  here  is  much  better. 

Q. — The  hazard  is  very  much  greater  where  it  is  enclosed. 
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Mr.  Wheeler — Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  in  percentage? 

Mr.  Wheeler — It  is  the  rapidity  in  spread  of  the  fire.  You  have  the  heat 
and  the  smoke  combined.  If  you  have  an  oil  fire  start  at  one  end  of  the 
plant,  there  is  an  intense  black  smoke  immediately,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  handling  that  if  it  gets  any  heavy  start  at  all.  On  an  open 
dock  it  would  not  get  such  a  start ,  unless  you  had  a  very  high  wind. 

This  slide  shows  the  fire  at  Smith's  Cove,  the  Great  Northern  dock. 
They  had  in  storage  here  in  the  two  dock  buildings  and  wooden  tanks 
70,000  cases  of  oil,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  they  had  here  about  400,000 
gallons  of  oil.  The  fire  started  about  here  in  a  dressing  room.  This  fire 
spread  so  rapidly  that  the  three  men  watching  there  were  not  able  to  do 
anything  to  extinguish  it.  It  spread  immediately  to  those  wooden  tanks, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  fire  department  or  the  fire  boat  got  there  the  fire 
had  spread  the  entire  length  of  this  dock.  In  fact,  the  first  alarm  was 
turned  in  at  11:06,  and  I  live  immediately  above  this  on  the  hill,  and  I  was 
up  on  the  roof  of  the  apartment  house  at  11:30,  and  this  entire  dock  was 
involved  in  the  fire,  up  to  the  fire  wall.  There  is  a  20-inch  reducing  to  16- 
inch  tile  wall,  hollow  tile  wall  here,  that  saved  the  Great  Northern  oil 
dock,  or  the  Great  Northern  elevator  dock,  and  probably  was  instrumental 
in  saving  the  rest  of  the  plant.  This  picture  shows  the  Smith's  Cove  pier 
that  we  looked  at  a  little  while  ago.  This  is  the  Great  Northern  and 
Seattle  dock.  Here  is  the  fire  boat,  which  remained  there  most  of  the  night, 
in  order  to  protect  it  from  getting  into  the  elevator  section.  This  oil 
spread  as  you  see  indicated  here  out  over  the  water,  and  went  just  about 
this  way.  At  2:30  I  was  standing  here,  and  I  saw  a  large  patch  of  oil 
burning  about  900  feet  away.  There  was  considerable  floating  timber  in  the 
oil,  and  that  probably  helped  to  keep  it  burning.  The  tide  was  not  strong. 
If  it  had  been  strong,  it  might  have  carried  the  oil  quite  a  distance.  I 
was  standing  here  during  most  of  the  time  this  fire  was  burning,  and  the 
corrugated  iron  opposite  the  building  was  almost  too  hot  to  touch.  The 
creosoting  on  the  piling  was  smoking,  and  it  was  just  a  matter  wThether 
the  tide  and  wind  happened  to  swing  this  way  or  that  in  its  spread. 

Q. — To  what  extent  did  the  fire   department  keep  it  from  spreading? 

Mr.  Wheeler — They  did  very  good  work  and  were  able  to  push  it  back  a 
few  feet  at  a  time  in  spots.  But,  of  course,  they  were  handicapped  in  not 
having  enough  streams  with  which  to  fight  it.  And  if  there  had  been  an 
unfavorable  tide  and  wind  it  would  have  taken  the  whole  pier. 
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Q. — Isn't  there  any  break  in  these  wharves — in  the  concrete  piers? 

Mr.  Wheeler — No  concrete  break.  The  amount  of  value  in  this  district 
was  about  $30,000,000,  and  it  was  just  by  chance  that  it  was  any  of  it 
saved.  The  wind  was  a  little  to  the  south,  and  the  tide  was  favorable 
rather  than  unfavorable — just  the  high  tide. 

Q. — The  tile  wall  is  complete,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler — The  tile  wall  is  built  down  to  the  ground,  rising  three 
feet  above  the  Great  Northern  elevator — except  in  here  there  was  a  wooden 
portion,  double  bulkheading.  The  fire  department  realized  that  the  fire 
might  get  through  there  quite  easily,  so  they  concentrated  in  this  vicinity. 
They  also  sent  over  a  row  boat  with  a  large  stream,  and  the  men  took  all 
kinds  of  chances  in  that.  It  burned  through  the  first  bulkheading,  but 
they  had  so  much  water  on  the  second  bulkheading  that  they  kept  the  fire 
back. 

Q. — Where  is  the  water  line? 

Mr.  Wheeler — It  is  under  here — that  is  probably  the  line,  just  about 
'along  there. 

That  is  all  of  the  slides,  and  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.      (Applause.) 

The  Vice-President — Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
I  thank  you  for  your  attendance  and  the  meeting  will  now 
stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1919,  10  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Parrish. 

The  President — Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  pro- 
gram this  morning,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  the 
Committee  authorized  by  vote  of  the  Association  yesterday 
morning,  to  consider  and  report  with  recommendations  upon 
the  President's  Address,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  the  Executive  Committee,  Library  Committee, 
etc.  I  will  appoint  as  such  Committee,  Mr.  Herbert  Folger. 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  S.  French  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Bailey.  That 
Committee  will  be  prepared  to  report  this  afternoon. 

The  first  paper  this  morning  will  be  upon  the  topic.  "Fire 
Insurance  on  Vessel  Property",  and  will  be  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Levi- 
son.  President  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Levison.     (Applause.) 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  VESSEL  PROPERTY 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Levison,  President  Fireman 's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  President  and  Members:  The  subject  I  have 
chosen  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upon  this 
morning  is  one  that  at  many  points  embraces 
questions  of  extreme  complexity  and  interest. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  probably  within  the 
merk  to  say  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
floating  property  should  be  covered  under  a 
straight  fire  policy.  The  element  of  rapidly 
changing  moral  hazard,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
influence  upon  the  physical  risk  of  employment 
or  business,  develops  a  situation  which  calls  for 
a  constant  supervision  and  inspection  otherwise 
unknown  in  fire  underwriting. 
I  shall  call  attention  to  the  leading  differences  between  a  marine  and 
fire  policy  as  ordinarily  written  as  I  see  them,  not  dealing,  however,  with 
special  clauses  or  conditions  which  may  be  inserted  to  meet  unusual  circum- 
stances which  override  the  ordinary  policy  conditions,  and  also  to  briefly 
bring  to  your  notice  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  marine  underwriting. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  a  fire  and  marine  policy  is  that 
the  former  is  invariably  non-valued  and  the  latter  always  valued,  and, 
while  the  traditional  prejudice  of  the  fire  underwriter  against  valued 
policies  makes  it  difficult  to  convince  him  that  under  any  circumstances  can 
a  valued  contract  be  more  desirable  than  a  non-valued  one,  it  is  not  open 
to  question  where  the  subject  insured  is  a  vessel.  Naturally  the  valuation 
must  be  fixed  by  one  familiar  with  vessels.  It  involves  not  only  the  ability 
to  correctly  value  the  vessel  at  the  inception  of  the  risk,  but  experience  to 
pass  opinion  upon  the  desirability  of  the  vessel's  employment,  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  continuance  of  profitable  and  satisfactory  employment 
during  the  entire  currency  of  the  policy.  In  other  words,  a  vessel  may  be  in 
comparatively  good  condition  and  in  lucrative  employment  at  the  time  the 
policy  is  written,  but  this  employment  may  disappear  and  as  a  result  the 
vessel  may  be  permitted  to  deteriorate,  or,  again,  she  may  change  hands  and 
come  under  the  management  of  owners  either  inexperienced  or  otherwise, 
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and  it  is  incontrovertible  that  nothing  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than  a 
vessel  not  properly  kept  up. 

Another  important  difference  between  a  fire  and  marine  policy  is 
that  the  former  is  cancellable  and  the  latter  is  not.  It  is  this  that 
makes  experienced  marine  underwriters  so  careful  and  exacting  in  the 
matter  of  inspection  reports  or  surveys,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
fire  underwriter  having  issued  a  policy  subject  to  cancellation  naturally 
feels  that  he  can  protect  himself  by  cancellation  whenever  the  conditions 
make  this  justifiable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind;  however,  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  fire  underwriter  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  change  of  consequence  in  the  hazard, 
as  he  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  be  in  the  same  close 
touch  with  vessels   that   the  marine   underwriter   is. 

A  fire  policy  ordinarily  covers  nothing  but  direct  loss  by  fire;  where- 
as, a  marine  policy  covers,  in  addition  to  the  loss  by  fire,  what  is  known 
in  the  fire  business  as  consequential  loss  or  damage,  and  which  includes 
damage  the  result  of  any  voluntary  act  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  such  as  the  deliberate  sinking  or  running  ashore,  and  also  the  cost  of 
salving  or  raising  the  vessel,  two  very  important  and  very  likely  con- 
tingencies directly  correlated  to  fire  on  board  vessels. 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  disposition  more  or  less  in  vogue  with  agents 
and  brokers  to  have  inserted,  where  vessels  are  supposed  to  be  covered 
against  fire  only,  special  clauses  covering  these  losses,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  advise  against  this  practice  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  as  being 
something  not  contemplated  nor  thought  of  when  the  rate  is  fixed,  nor 
should  fire  underwriters,  who  are  naturally  unfamiliar  with  the  law  and 
practice  governing  general  average  sacrifices  and  expense  (as  these  losses 
are  technically  termed  in  marine  underwriting),  assume  a  liability  which 
their  experience  does  not  enable  them  to  properly  estimate. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  clause  inserted  in  a  fire  policy  on  a  vessel 
specifically  covering  salvage  claims  and  general  average  charges  caused 
by  or  arising  from  fire,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  fire  underwriters  to  the  fact  that  under  this  clause  they  might  easily  be 
made  to  pay  a  serious  claim  for  damage  to  cargo,  the  result  of  efforts  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  the  vessel  herself  sustaining  but  nominal  damage.  In 
short,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  underwriters'  liability  under  this  clause 
once  a  fire  has  occurred. 

Another  direct  result  of  the  valuation  being  stated  in  a  marine  policy 
is   that   it   automatically  makes    for   co-insurance   and   a   limitation   in   the 
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amount  of  insurance  as  well  as  of  the  liability;  all  of  which  are  of  out- 
standing importance  for  reasons  which  it  is,  I  take  it,  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon,  but  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  risk. 

The  provision  for  a  specific  deduction  from  the  cost  of  repairs  for 
the  substitution  of  new  material  for  old,  which  exists  in  some  form  or 
other  in  practically  every  marine  policy,  is  naturally  of  the  utmost  value 
as  laying  down  a  definite  rule  in  advance  of  the  loss  rather  than  to  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  an  uncertain  manner  after  the  loss  has  occurred. 
This,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  element  of  co-insurance,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  may  explain  why  many  owners  prefer  the  fire  contract 
to  the  marine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the  former  does  not 
cover  salvage  expenses  nor  in  fact  any  loss,  damage  or  expense  other  than 
the  cost  of  making  good  the  actual  fire  damage. 

The  method  of  adjusting  marine  claims  is  obviously  better  suited  to 
the  settlement  of  losses  on  vessel  property  than  that  prevailing  in  the  fire 
business,  and  quite  naturally  so;  in  fact,  I  would  recommend  to  fire  under- 
writers, whenever  they  have  a  fire  loss  on  a  vessel,  to  get  the  benefit  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  experience  of  marine  adjusters. 

Another  point  which  must  appeal  to  every  fire  underwriter  is  the 
danger  of  having  to  deal  with  non-concurrent  policies,  which  is  ever  present 
in  the  issuance  of  fire  policies  on  vessels. 

I  am  probably  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  some  of  the  most 
complicated  and  intricate  questions  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  fire 
adjusters  have  arisen  from  losses  on  vessels  covered  by  two  sets  of  policies, 
fire  and  marine. 

I  will  take  a  moment  before  concluding  to  relate  the  experience  of  a 
fire  adjuster  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  covered  under  an  ordinary  fire  policy 
without  any  special  clauses,  simply  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  adjustment: 

One  of  the  leading  San  Francisco  fire  adjusters  was  sent  to  a  certain 
point  on  one  of  our  rivers  where  a  vessel  which  was  insured  under  an 
ordinary  fire  policy  had  been  on  fire  and  sunk.  When  the  adjuster  reached 
the  scene  he 'asked  the  owner  where  the  vessel  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  some  twenty-five  or  more  feet  deep.  The  ad- 
juster then  said  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  estimate 
the  damage  to  the  vessel  until  after  he  had  been  able  to  make  an  exami- 
nation and  arrive  at  the  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  which 
the  owner  replied  that  it  might  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  vessel  to 
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raise  her.  His  frame  of  mind  can  easily  be  imagined  when  the  adjuster 
retorted  that  this  was  something  with  which  the  underwriters  had  nothing 
to  do — that  they  were  simply  interested  in  the  actual  damage  by  fire  and 
did  not  propose  to  pay  the  expense  of  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  this  damage, 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  expense  or  loss  but  that  actually  caused  by  the  fire. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  of  course,  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  vessel  at  his  own  expense  and  then  go  through  the  usual  adjust- 
ment. His  opinion  of  underwriters,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say, 
was  not  improved  by  his  experience. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  frequently  urged  in  the  past, 
in  season  and  out,  and  that  is,  that  insurance  on  vessels  should  be  left 
where  it  properly  and  naturally  belongs — with  marine  underwriters.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


The  President — Mr.  Levison  has  certainly  called  our  atten- 
tion to  some  points  concerning  which  most  of  us  know  very 
little.  Is  there  any  comment,  or  are  there  any  questions  to  be 
asked  of  Mr.  Levison  ?   If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  paper. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Berclan.  Mr.  Harris  asked 
to  be  advanced  on  the  program,  and  if  he  is  now  present,  I  will 
call  upon  him.  I  see  he  is  not  here — I  thought  he  would  be 
here  this  morning.  As  Mr.  Eeynolds  is  not  here,  either,  we  will 
take  a  short  recess  until  one  or  the  other  of  those  gentlemen 
appears. 

(recess.) 

The  President — The  next  paper  upon  the  program  will  be 
on  the  subject  of  k'  Automobile  Insurance ",  by  Mr.  Ralph  Rey- 
nolds. Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  most  of  you 
know,  was  formerly  a  Board  man,  later  a  special  agent  for  our 
office,  and  is  now  with  our  greatest  competitor  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  Sometimes  it  is  good  to  get  the  ideas  of  your 
competitors.     Gentlemen.  Mr.  Reynolds.      (Applause.) 
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AUTOMOBILE   INSURANCE. 

By  Mr.  Ralph  Reynolds,  Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California. 

Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  courteous  invitation  to  prepare 
for  your  consideration  a  paper  on  automobile  in- 
surance. The  honor  is  even  greater  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
associated  is  not  a  member  of  your  Board.  You 
have,  therefore,  held  out  to  me  your  hand  in 
good  fellowship  and  I  grasp  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  although  with  no  small  amount  'Of 
trepidation,  because  of  the  responsibility  you 
have  asked  me  to  assume. 

Your  courtesy  in  this  instance  reminds  me 
that  my  introduction  into  the  insurance  business 
occurred  when  Mr.  Alfred  Stillman,  former  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters,  very  kindly  gave  me  my  first  position  as  one  of  your  country 
examiners;  and  so  for  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  am  the  pleased  re- 
cipient of  your  courtesy,  and  at  this  time,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  I 
am  more  than  glad  to  be  in  your  midst. 


SUBJECT    FOR    DISCUSSION 

The  subject  you  have  given  me — automobile  insurance — is  to  me  an 
intensely  interesting  one,  and  should  be,  I  believe,  to  any  one  concerned 
with  the  insurance  business.  The  subject  is  a  big  one  and  really  more 
comprehensive  than  appears  at  first  thought.  It  deals  with  a  brand  of 
insurance  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  still  in  its  early  stages 
of  development,  and,  this  being  true,  it  requires  constructive  thought  and 
criticism  which  always  tends  to  stimulate  interest.  However,  while  still  in 
its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  fact  that  this  particular 
member  of  the  insurance  family  will  some  day  be  very  much  of  a  big 
brother.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  all  automobile  insurance  under- 
writers determine  upon  a  definite  underwriting  policy  in  order  that  the 
problems  of  the  present  and  future  may  be  faced  immediately  and  with 
the  greatest  success. 
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It  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  problems  of 
automobile  underwriting,  and  in  this  discussion  I  shall  quote  now  and  again 
from  the  experience  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California.  This 
1  am  doing  at  the  suggestion  of  your  committee,  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  this  experience  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  If  in  so  doing  I  may 
happen  to  submit  some  thought  which  may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  you 
as  automobile  underwriters,  or  if  I  may  present  some  idea  which  through 
your  efforts  may  be  used  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  motorists,  then  the 
effort  expended  in  preparing  this  paper  will  have  been  more  than  com- 
pensated and  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  will  feel  indirectly 
instrumental  in  rendering  an  additional  service  to  the  motoring  public. 

NECESSITY    OF    AUTOMOBILE    UNDERWRITER    ESTABLISHING    DEFINITE    PLAN 

OF    OPERATION 

All  automobile  underwriters  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  best  underwriting  policy  possible,  but  of  the  many  reasons 
there  are  two  which  stand  out  as  sufficient  in  themselves  in  proving  that 
all  haste  possible  in  this  connection  is  of  paramount  importance. 

The  first  reason  is  the  rapid  development  which  we  find  taking  place 
in  the  automobile  industry  affecting  directly  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
use,  which  in  turn  determines  the  possible  volume  and  success  of  automobile 
insurance.  This  industry  has  developed  during  the  past  twenty  years  from 
1 '  nothing ' '  to  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  were  obtained  from  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  the  end  of  1918  there  were  5,466,391  cars  registered  repre- 
senting an  increase  from  $1,274,625,864.00  to  approximately  $2,000,000,- 
000.00. 

Year         Cars  Eegistered  Value  of  Output 

1916  3,544,952  $1,274,625,864.00 

1917  4,941,276  1,660,134,976.00 

1918  5,466,391  2,000,000,000.00 

( Approximately) 

This  increase  in  motor  car  production  is  just  as  definite  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  as  elsewhere.  Take  Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  We 
find  that  during  the  year  1918  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  registered, 
according  to  data  furnished  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of  those 
States,  amounted  to  109,584,  or  22  4/10%  net  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  registration. 
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The  second  reason,  which  in  reality  is  but  a  part  of  the  first,  is  that 
automobiles  of  the  commercial  type,  "trucks,"  are  rapidly  assuming  such 
an  important  and  essential  place  in  the  development  of  modern  business 
that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  this  type  of  car  is  increasing 
with  such  rapidity  that  motor  transportation  is  now  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  concerning  the  automobile  underwriter.  One  can  only  guess  at  the 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  motor  transportation,  for,  according 
to  the  present  attitude  of  our  Government,  there  is  to  be  no  further  de- 
velopment in  short-line  steam  railroad  and  interurban  electric  lines.  And, 
in  this  connection,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  that 
50%  of  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States  are  lost  to  the  consumer 
because  of  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  These  conditions  will, 
therefore,  act  undoubtedly  as  an  added  incentive  in  the  development  of 
motor  transportation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  past  and  present 
point  conclusively  to  a  still  further  increase  in  the  present  volume  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  concern  of  the 
automobile  underwriter  to  see  that  his  ' '  house  is  in  order. ' ' 

HISTORY  AND  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Because  automobile  insurance  has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
short  lived  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  turn  quite  often  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  are  presented,  to  the  lessons  already  learned  and  applicable 
from  the  more  comprehensive  experiences  of  the  fire  insurance  companies 
in  their  straight  fire  insurance  underwriting. 

Scientific  underwriting  is  just  as  desirable  in  automobile  insurance  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  insurance.  Speaking  of  fire  insurance  generally, 
Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Fire 
Protective  Association,  in  1917,  said  in  an  article  which  he  prepared  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  that 

1 '  Scientific  underwriting  in  the  United  States  is  impos- 
sible for  two  reasons:  First,  because  of  the  ever-present 
conflagration  hazard,  and,  second,  because  the  American 
people  are  the  most  careless  individuals  in  the  world.* ' 

This  general  criticism  applies  to  automobile  insurance  in  part  only, 
for  there  is  no  extensive  conflagration  hazard  involved  in  automobile  in- 
surance because  of  the  mobility  of  the  automobile  itself.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  limited  conflagration  hazard  found  in  connection  with  automobile 
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manufacturers,  and  perhaps  with  the  larger  automobile  dealers,  but  the  real 
conflagration  hazard  as  the  insurance  man  of  San  Francisco  knows  this 
hazard,  does  not  exist. 

Carelessness,  however,  does  exist  to  a  degree  in  every  motorist,  and  is 
a  constant  source  of  thought  and  worry  to  the  automobile  underwriter. 
Automobile  insurance  deals  with  the  negligence  of  the  assured  and  also 
with  the  negligence  of  the  public,  and  so  this  carelessness  or  negligence,  it 
seems  to  me,  represents  the  one  big  barrier  between  the  company  and  scien- 
tific underwriting.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  before  dis- 
cussing any  of  the  specific  problems  of  the  different  branches  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  consider  first  this  general  influence  admitting  the  un- 
desirable and  prominent  part  it  plays  in  determining  the  loss  and  expense 
ratios  of  the  automobile  underwriter,  and  will  also  consider  how  the  hazard 
involved  can  best  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  I  believe  that  while  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  absolutely  it  can  at  least  be  solved  relatively. 

THE    MOTORISTS'    CARELESSNESS    AS    AN    INSURANCE    PROBLEM 

To  make  the  automobile,  generally  speaking,  more  of  a  preferred  risk, 
the  efforts  of  the  underwriters  should  be  concentrated  to  such  an  end  that 
the  hazard  involved  will  be  made  as  small  as  possible  before  the  auto- 
mobile  owner  transfers   his   responsibility  to   the   insurance   carrier. 

This  reduction  in  the  hazard  involved  can  be  secured,  I  believe,  through 
an  organization  involving  the  combined  influence  of  the  underwriter  and 
the  motorist.  This  co-operation  already  exists,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  has  been  developed  in  other  branches  of  insurance,  including  fire 
and  compensation  particularly.  This  development  of  co-operation  between 
the  insurer  and  the  assured  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  idea  involv- 
ing the  company  and  its  agent. 

The  automobile  underwriter  has  a  dollars  and  cents  interest  in  eliminat- 
ing this  characteristic  of  the  motorist,  and  the  motorist  himself  has  a 
definite  interest  because  it  prevents  the  loss  that  he  does  not  desire. 

The  organization  that  I  have  in  mind  will,  therefore,  have  for  its 
purpose  something  which  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  company  and  the 
policy  holder.  The  idea  will  be  popular,  I  am  sure,  with  the  latter,  for  you 
have  already,  in  attempting  to  prevent  loss,  organized  special  hazard  depart- 
ments and  engineering  and  inspection  departments  which,  through  the 
recommendations    and    suggestions   made,    have    become   very    popular   with 
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the  policy  holder,  and  the  idea  is,  therefore,  not  a  new  one,  nor  is  it  one 
involving  questionable  success.  The  fact  that  brokers  and  agents  in  the 
business  of  soliciting  insurance  have  installed  these  departments  proves 
that  the  insuring  public  desires  as  a  rule  to  co-operate  with  insurance 
interests  in  protecting  itself  against  loss  through  prevention. 

The  efforts  of  this  organization  should  be  concentrated,  first,  in  secur- 
ing the  proper  State  legislation  and  city  ordinances,  and,  second,  in  seeing 
that  a  campaign  of  education  is  inaugurated  by  which  all  motorists  can 
secure,  if  they  so  desire,  proper  information  concerning  these  laws. 

The  companies  that  are  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Automobile  Con- 
ference have  already  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  these  matters 
and  considerable  success  has  already  been  attained,  but  the  success  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  bring  to  date  the  maximum  benefit.  Very  recently 
the  California  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  called  a  meeting  of  all 
automobile  interests  in  the  State,  and  the  underwriter  was  very  ably 
represented  at  this  meeting.  Many  recommendations  were  made  and  con- 
sidered, which,  could  they  become  a  part  of  our  present  Motor  Vehicle  Act, 
would  reduce  the  hazard  of  automobile  underwriting  to  no  small  extent. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  present  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  which,  I  believe,  not  only 
practicable,  but  necesary,  and  entirely  worthy  of  the  consideration  and 
support  of  all  automobile  underwriters.  I  might  add  here  that  it  has  been 
our  custom  for  years  to  ask  all  our  members  to  submit  suggestions  for 
amendments  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  and  these  suggestions  numbering 
in  the  thousands  are  then  considered  by  our  legal  department  and  legislative 
committee  and  our  best  influence  is  given  to  those  recommendations  which 
seem  necessary  and  advantageous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  motoring 
public.  The  following  suggestions  are  being  divided  under  two  classifica- 
tions, civil  and  criminal: 

CIVIL    LEGISLATION 

Suggestion  1.  That  the  law  should  require  the  use  of  some  approved 
lock  while  automobiles  are  standing  unprotected  in  any  street.  (This  is 
.  required  by  ordinance  in  the  City  of  Detroit  and  possibly  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  under  their  local  ordinances 
rather  than  by  the  State  itself.) 

Suggestion  2.  That  the  limit  of  extensions  of  baggage  on  the  running 
board  be  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  running  board  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
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baggage  carried  on  the  left  running  board.  The  chief  offenders  along  this 
line  are,  of  course,  the  auto  stages,  who  frequently  crowd  motorists  off  the 
road  by  their  great  width  and  the  extra  width  of  the  baggage  carried. 

Suggestion  3.  That  some  law  be  passed  with  regard  to  glaring  head- 
lights. I  suggest  that  you  consider  the  restriction  of  the  candle  power  of 
the  light  to  be  used  or  perhaps  the  New  York  Headlight  Law,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  comprehensive  law  of  any  State. 

Suggestion  4.  That  the  penalty  of  25%  of  the  present  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  be  increased  to  50%  for  non-registration,  with  the  idea  of  expediting 
registration,  and  all  fees  from  this  source  to  go  into  a  fund  to  supply 
the  department  with  additional  inspectors  to  punish  violators  of  the  act. 

Suggestion  5.  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of  all  Court  Clerks  to  notify 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of  convictions  for  driving  while  intoxicated, 
and  then  make  it  the  duty  of  the  department  to  revoke  such  persons '  oper- 
ators licenses.  Also  to  take  the  authority  from  the  Highway  Commision  to 
revoke  licenses  and  place  all  this  power  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

Suggestion  6.  Adopt  an  amendment  to  Rules  of  the  Road  to  require  the 
use  of  some  uniform  system  of  arm  signal,  such  signal  to  be  required  by 
law  unless  the  car  is  equipped  with  some  efficient  and  approved  patent 
signalling  device. 

Suggestion  7.  To  adopt  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the  Right  of  Way 
at  intersections.  This  deserves  special  emphasis,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  suggestion  in  connection  with  civil 
legislation.     I  shall  discuss  it  at  greater  length  later. 

Suggestion  8.  To  define  the  Right  of  Way  on  mountains  where  such 
roads  are  too  narrow  for  passage. 

Suggestion  9.  To  prohibit  bill  boards  within  certain  designated  dis- 
tricts of  any  intersection. 

Suggestion  10.  To  have  the  center  of  every  paved  road  very  plainly 
marked.     This  is  particularly  important  on  mountain  grades. 

Suggestion  11.  To  prohibit  the  stopping  in  the  road  of  any  automoble 
to  make  repairs,  etc.,  unless  the  car  is  driven  to  the  curb  or  edge  of  the 
highway. 

CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION 

Suggestion  1.  To  make  operating  a  motor  vehicle  without  owners ' 
consent  a  felony,  always;  and,  lastly, 
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Suggestion  2.  To  provide  a  more  serious  penalty  for  driving  while 
intoxicated,  such  as  taking  away  the  driver's  license  for  at  least  one  year. 

In  conjunction  with  any  effort  for  better  legislation  a  campaign  of 
education  could  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  which  would  reach  a  great 
majority  of  all  motorists.  Public  and  insurance  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
circulars  to  agents,  meetings  between  the  agents,  brokers  and  companies ' 
representatives,  also  other  methods  which  would  undoubtedly  suggest  them- 
selves to  you,  would  make  this  campaign  of  publicity  or  education  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter. 

All  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  automobile  underwriter  will  tend 
to  control  the  operation  of  the  motor  car,  and  as  this  control  becomes  more 
perfect,  due  directly  to  having  the  desired  Motor  Vehicle  laws,  and  as  the 
user  of  the  automobile,  through,  a  campaign  of  education,  becomes  familiar 
not  only  with  the  law  itself,  but  with  the  very  definite  part  that  the  under- 
writer has  played  in  securing  legislation  for  his  protection,  just  to  that 
extent  will  the  automobile  owner's  appreciation  be  measured  by  additional 
premiums  and  the  companies  will  undoubtedly  be  accepting  applications 
for  insurance  which  will  cover  a  more  preferred  risk  than  is  now  covered 
by  the  average  automobile  policy.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  apparently 
dealt  at  too  great  length  on  this  one  general  problem,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  the  specific  problems  of  automobile  insurance  are  directly 
affected,  and,  accordingly,  special  emphasis  seemed  desirable. 

special  problems fire  and  theft  insurance 

1.     Fire  Insurance. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  specific  problems  which  develop  in  auto- 
mobile insurance  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  first  discuss  those  affecting 
fire  insurance,  because  they  would  naturally  come  first  in  the  mind  of  a 
company  dealing  primarily  in  the  fire  insurance  business.  However,  as  it  is 
written  at  present  fire  and  theft  insurance  are  usually  considered  together, 
by  both  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  assured,  and  because  they  are  so 
closely  allied  the  discussion  of  this  paper  will  consider  the  problems  of 
fire  and  theft  to  a  certain  degree  as  one  and  the  same. 

Robert  Riegel,  instructor  of  insurance  and  eminent  insurance  author 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,   states   in  an  article   which  he  prepared   for   the  Journal  of 
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Political   Economy,   that    any   criticism    of   fire   and   theft   rates   as   such   is 
necessarily  quite  limited,  due  to  the 

"Lack  of  statistical  support  and  consequent  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  ascertain  whether  the  rates  are 
first  equitable  or  exorbitant  and  discriminating. ? ; 

Mr.  Riegel  further  quotes  in  his  article  from  the  report  on  "Examina- 
tions of  Automobile  Underwriters  Conference  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department, ? '  stating  that: 

"We  learn  that  this  conference  in  1917  did  not  make  rates 
based  upon  statistics  gathered  for  the  purpose,  although  the 
experience  of  individual  companies  was  used. ' ? 

This  rather  deplorable  condition  has  no  doubt  been  eliminated  since  the 
National  Automobile  Underwriters'  Conference  was  formed,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  regular  and  sufficient  experience  tables  are  now  being  kept 
because  of  the  greater  co-operation  existing  between  the  majority  of  stock 
companies.  Such  experience  tables  are,  of  course,  essential  in  any  criticism 
of  existing  rates  and,  having  none  other,  I  am  limited  in  this  discussion  to 
a  consideration  of  the  results  apparent  in  the  experience  tables  of  the  Inter- 
Insurance  Exchange  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California.  These 
tables  tend  to  show  certain  discrepancies  in  the  rates  which  are  usually 
charged  in  this  State,  although  a  more  comprehensive  experience  involving 
the  operation  of  many  companies  might  vindicate  the  existing  system 
entirely. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  any  satisfactory 
explanation  when  an  explanation  is  required  by  the  automobile  owner  as 
to  the  whys  and  wherefore  of  his  particular  automobile  fire  rate.  The 
same  man,  provided  he  is  the  owner  of  a  building  in  some  incorporated 
city  or  town,  can  secure  the  specific  rate  makeup  of  his  building,  with  ex- 
planation in  detail  of  all  deficiency  charges  as  well  as  limited  explanation 
concerning  the  existing  key  rate  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. Some  different  plan  can  be,  and  undoubtedly  will  be,  thought  out 
whereby  a  more  satisfactory  situation  can  be  developed  in  connection  with 
auto  insurance.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  committee  representing  the  insurance 
interests,  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  and  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer could  undoubtedly  establish  for  each  individual  car  a  fixed  key  rate 
which  would  apply  during  the  first  year  of  the  car's  operation.     This  plan 
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has  already  been  adopted  in  connection  with  collision  insurance  and  specific 
comparison  can  be  made  between  cars  of  different  makes  and  models,  which 
are  usually  satisfactory  to  the  applicant.  Some  scheme  involving  the  in- 
dividual car,  with  certain  credits  applicable  generally  to  all  cars  for  the  use 
of  approved  fire  extinguisher,  or  approved  locking  device,  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  I  have  heard  other  automobile  insurance  men  make  the  same 
statement,  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  establishing  automobile  fire 
rates.  I  think  the  scheme  should  involve  additional  charges  for  each  year 
that  the  car  is  in  operation,  and  I  think  also  that  certain  deficiency 
charges  for  poor  condition  of  gasoline  connections  and  electric  wiring 
should  also  be  made.  I  consider  this  deficiency  charge  for  a  bad  condition 
in  the  electric  wiring  as  of  particular  importance,  for  our  experience  in 
Southern  California  shows  that  50%  of  all  claims  filed  under  fire  policies 
gave  as  a  reason  for  the  loss  sustained  some  defect  in  the  ignition  system. 

This  plan,  of  course,  necessitates  a  system  of  inspection,  and  I  am  a 
firm  believer  that  some  such  system  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Southern  California  installed  an  inspection  system  in  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  which  system,  while  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  determining  of 
the  rate  to  be  charged,  furnished  very  accurate  information  concerning  the 
general  condition  of  the  car  to  be  covered.  This  system  made  it  obligatory 
before  any  application  for  insurance  was  acceptable,  for  each  car  purchased 
second  hand  from  any  individual  other  than  the  dealer,  and  for  every  car 
three  years  old  or  older,  to  be  inspected  as  to  its  general  condition  and  as 
to  the  detail  of  its  equipment.  The  result  of  this  system,  which  may 
interest  you,  is  as  follows: 

INSPECTION    SYSTEM 

Cost  of  system  during  year  1915 $2,040.00 

Actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  in  fire  losses  on  cars  over  three 
years  old  as  compared  wHh  1914,  premium  income  being  prac- 
tically the  same   5,748.56 

Reduction  in  fire  losses  as  a  class  on  cars  over  three  years  old  over 

the  fire  loss  of  1914 67% 

Renewals    declined   upon   expiration    416 

These  figures  and  percentages  would  undoubtedly  develop  favorably 
with  an  increased  volume  of  business,  and  they  may  be  considered,  I  think, 
as  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  inspection  theory.  An  inspection 
department,    therefore,   while    absolutely   essential    in    connection    with   any 
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individual  car  rating  system,  is  really  in  itself  desirable,  for  it  lias  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  loss  ratio  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  increases  the  ex- 
pense ratio.  Furthermore,  while  dealing  with  this  inspection  idea,  let  me 
say  to  you  that  any  such  system  in  connection  with  your  plan  of  operation 
must  be  installed  with  the  idea,  in  case  the  system  is  to  be  100%  perfect, 
that  the  automobile  department  of  your  company  must  support  itself  only 
and  must  not  to  be  used  in  protecting  or  developing  the  premium  income  of 
any  other  department  that  your  company  may  be  operating. 

In  that  connection  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  this  photograph 
on  the  wall.  You  should  all  see  it  before  you  leave.  It  shows  the  exhibit 
used  by  the  Government  in  the  I.  W.  W.  trial  at  Sacramento,  and  I  might 
say  that  the  Arson  Department  of  our  Bureau  co-operated  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  Government  in  running  down  those  cases. 

2.     Theft  Insurance. 

Before  taking  up  a  discussion  of  theft  insurance  as  such,  I  desire  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  relation  between  fire  and  theft  rates  and  the 
apparent  unfair  apportionment  that  exists.  By  taking  every  fire  and  theft 
rate  found  in  the  conference  private  pleasure  car  schedule  and  by  averaging 
these  various  rates  we  find  that  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  total  fire 
and  theft  rate  is  applicable  to  fire  only,  and  that  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  total  fire  and  theft  rate  is  applicable  to  ttieft  only.  I,  of  course, 
am  not  acquainted  with  all  of  the  various  factors  considered  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Conference  when  they  arranged  the  present  fire  and 
theft  schedule,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  apportionment,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  an  unfair  one.  In  support  of  my  contention  I  submit  the  following 
facts: 

EXPERIENCE    OF    INTER-INSURANCE    EXCHANGE    IN    FIRE 
AND   THEFT   INSURANCE 

Total  Fire  Losses  Theft  Losses 

Year                                  Premiums             Losses  (only)  (only) 

1916    $74,664.36         $14,032.63  $5,669.61  $8,363.02 

1917    114,363.48            36,822.76  19.054.47  1 7.768.29 

1918    179,703.07            28,302.98  4,200.08  24,102.90 


Three   years    $368,730.91         $79,158.37         $28,924.16         $50,234.21 

Percentage  of  fire  losses  to  total  fire  and  theft  losses 3653% 

Percentage  of  theft  losses  to  total  fire  and  theft  losses 6346% 
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We  will  asume,  to  make  the  comparison  somewhat  more  simple,  that 
the  fire  losses  were  one-third  of  the  total  fire  and  theft  losses,  and  that  the 
theft  losses  were  two-thirds  of  the  total  fire  and  theft  losses.  Our  experi- 
ence, therefore  shows  that  we  have  collected  four-fifths  of  the  total  fire 
and  theft  premium  and  paid  one-third  only  of  the  total  fire  and  theft  losses 
in  connection  with  our  fire  business,  and  that  we  have  collected  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  fire  and  theft  premium  and  paid  two-thirds  of  the  total 
fire  and  theft  losses  for  theft  only.  These  facts  show  one  of  two  things. 
Either  that  the  experience  considered  is  too  limited  or  that  the  apportionment 
is  very  decidedly  wrong,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the  correct 
interpretation. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  present  fire  rates  show  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  higher  priced  cars  and  the  cars  which  cost 
less,  for  eliminating  the  moral  hazard,  with  which,  I  am  frank  to  say,  we 
are  not  very  intimately  acquainted,  there  is,  according  to  our  experience, 
not  a  sufficient  difference  between  the  fire  hazard  of  the  higher  priced  car 
and  the  fire  hazard  of  the  lower  priced  car,  to  warrant  the  difference  in  the 
fire  rates  now  applying.  The  greater  majority  of  all  fires  originate,  accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  within  the  car  itself,  and  the  cars  most  liable  to  burn 
seem  to  be  the  higher  priced  cars  which  have  been  used  for  several  years. 
In  cars  of  the  current  year  model  the  fire  hazard  is  really  quite  uniform. 
Keferring  for  a  moment  to  that  part  of  this  paper  in  which  the  individual 
car  rating  system  was  discussed,  I  believe  that  the  proper  system,  and  the 
one  which  will  ultimately  be  approved  by  the  greater  majority  of  under- 
writers, will  be  one  which  will  fix  rates  on  each  car,  not  according  to  any 
general  classification,  but  according  to  the  experience  of  the  underwriter 
with  each  individual  car. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  branch  of  automobile  insurance  which  un- 
doubtedly is  more  interesting  than  any  other.  I  have  in  mind  theft  in- 
surance. You  are  probably  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  traffic  in 
stolen  automobiles  through  the  information  furnished  by  your  very  efficient 
Theft  Bureau.  The  Theft  Bureau,  it  seems  to  me,  provided  its  activities  are 
sufficiently  extensive,  represents  the  best  method  by  which  the  underwriter 
can  fight  the  automobile  theft  problem.  Classification  of  thieves  can  be 
limited  possibly  to  three  kinds. 

First — The  joyrider  who  takes  the  car  simply  because  he  wants  a  ride; 

Second — The  equipment  thief  who  takes  the  car  and  strips  it  of  tires, 
magnetos,  carburetors,  batteries,  lights,  tools  and  other  equipment; 
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Third — The  thief,  to  use  the  time  worn  expression,  "Who  has  made  the 
stealing  of  automobiles  a  commercialized  industry. ' ' 

Our  Theft  Bureau,  which  has  been  operating  since  1915,  has  made 
during  that  time  a  record,  very  beneficial  not  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  own  institution,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  motoring  public 
in  general,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  other  automobile  underwriters  operat- 
ing in  this  State.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  our  Theft  losses 
were  reduced  44%  on  a  fire  and  theft  premium  income,  which  showed  a 
slight  increase.  Inasmuch  as  our  records  show  a  direct  benefit  to  your  com- 
panies, I  quote  as  follows: 

concerning  automobiles  Estimated 

Value 
Cars   insured   in   the    Inter-Insurance   Exchange    and   re- 
covered by  our  Theft  Bureau 164     $190,850.00 

Cars  insured  in  conference  companies  and  recovered  by 

by  our  Theft  Bureau 380       308,795.00 

Cars  not  insured,  but  recovered  by  our  Theft  Bureau.  .  .  .  334       302,450.00 

Total     878     $802,095.00 

CONCERNING    THIEVES 

Arrests  made   during   1915   to   1918,  inclusive 143 

Sentenced  to  penitentiary    30 

Sent    to    reform    school 17 

Placed  on  probation   51 

Joyriders  sentenced  to  County  and  City  Jails 18 

Cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  District  Attorney 23 

Cases  pending 4 

In  connection  with  any  Theft  Bureau  I  am  going  to  suggest  two 
activities  which  I  believe  will  enhance  the  value  of  its  operation.  It  has 
been  a  great  disappointment  for  a  long  time  to  those  interested  in  seeing 
this  evil  stamped  out,  to  note  that  after  a  stolen  car  has  been  recovered, 
and  that  after  the  thief  has  been  arrested  and  a  conviction  obtained,  that 
quite  often  probation  is  allowed,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  the  thief 's 
first  offense.  It  has  often  been  intimated  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  that 
his  jurisdiction  ended  with  the  securing  of  a  conviction.  I  believe  it  to  be, 
however,  the  duty  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  in  Los  Angeles  we  have 
been  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  District  Attorney's   office  in  any 
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way  possible,  not  only  to  secure  conviction,  but  to  see  that  the  proper 
sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  court.  As  a  means  of  co-operating  to  this 
end,  the  automobile  underwriter,  through  its  Theft  Bureau,  should  arrange, 
wherever  it  is  aware  that  the  thief  intends  to  petition  for  probation,  to  take 
up  with  the  Probation  Officer  his  criminal  record,  and  perhaps  by  presenting 
another  petition  the  advisability  of  his  not  recommending  the  leniency  of 
the  court.  The  officials  of  your  Theft  Bureau  and  ours  may  often  have 
recovered  cars,  made  arrests,  secured  evidence  for  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
which  aided  eventually  in  securing  a  conviction,  only  to  see  the  thief  after 
all  this  effort  placed  on  probation  instead  of  receiving  a  sentence  which 
would  have  placed  him  where  he  could  not  again  steal  the  property  of  others, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  probationers  are  regularly  repeaters.  To 
fight  this  tendency,  the  Theft  Bureau,  in  conjunction  possibly  with  the  legal 
department,  should  bring  all  possible  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Probation 
Officer  in  order  that  he  may  not  recommend  the  leniency  of  the  court. 

Another  interest  which  the  automobile  underwriter  should  assume  is  in 
connection  with  the  attitude  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  handling  automobile 
theft  cases.  We  are  now  publishing  each  month  a  record  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Superior  Court  Judges,  showing  the  number  of  cases  referred 
to  these  Judges  and  also  showing  what  sentence  was  actually  rendered  in 
each  case.  This  plan  was  first  adopted  by  the  Detroit  Automobile  Club, 
operating  in  Michigan,  and  the  success  of  this  scheme  was  so  pronounced 
that  one  Judge  in  running  for  re-election  in  Detroit  published  his  own 
record  as  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  The  court  records  are  public 
property,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  voter  should  not  have  brought  to 
his  attention  what  the  Judge  he  elected  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  properly 
enforcing  the  law. 

Every  possible  influence  of  all  automobile  interests,  including  the  under- 
writer, should  be  concentrated  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  a  situation  which 
is  developing  into  a  public  menace.  ' '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, ' ' 
and  in  connection  with  automobile  stealing  this  means  that  thieves  usually 
work  in  gangs,  very  well  organized  and  very  well  advised,  and  their  opera- 
tions extend  between  cities,  between  towns  and  between  States,  and  all 
team  work  possible  is  necessary  to  curb  their  activities  and  prevent  even 
more  extensive  development. 

Before  leaving  theft  insurance  we  should,  of  course,  mention  the  em- 
bezzlement feature  of  the  automobile  policy,  which  has  placed  the  insurance 
carrier  in  a  position  very  nicely  described  as  "Between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea. *  ' 
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I  do  not  think  the  dealer  will  ever  want  to  pay  a  premium  which  will 
properly  reflect  the  hazard  involved  in  an  embezzlement  endorsement.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  the  automobile  underwriter  does  not  de- 
sire to  lose  the  support  of  the  dealer,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  secur- 
ing new  business.  Our  experience  has  been  during  the  year  1918  what  I 
should  call  very  favorable.  Our  loss  ratio  under  the  embezzlement  clause 
has  been  approximately  457c,  but  this  loss  ratio  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  higher  had  not  our  Theft  Bureau  been  successful  in  recovering 
a  car  insured  under  an  Inter-Insurance  Exchange  policy,  for  which  we  had 
already  paid  a  total  loss  amounting  to  $700. 

Our  Theft  Bureau  statistics  in   connection  with  embezzlement   for   the 

vear  1918  are  as  follows:  „  ,    ,, 

Protected  by 

Embezzlement 
Endorsement 
Cars  insured  in  the  Inter-Insurance  Exchange  and 

recovered  by  our  Theft  Bureau 62  5 

Cars  insured  in  Conference   Companies  and  recov- 
ered by  our  Theft  Bureau 98  3 

Cars    not    insured,    but    recovered    by     our     Theft 

Bureau    72  0 

Total     232  8 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  underwriter  should  attempt  to  make  any 
money  under  a  covering  note  system  or  in  connection  with  embezzlement 
insurance,  for  if  any  profit  on  these  lines  of  insurance  is  made,  it  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  trade  whose  support  is  very  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  underwriter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  largely  a  problem  of  determining  the  moral 
hazard  of  the  dealer.  If  a  dealer  desires  to  sell  a  car  to  an  individual  whose 
moral  and  financial  status  is  in  question,  he  can,  of  course,  transfer  the 
entire  responsibility  to  an  insurance  company  by  securing  a  policy  with 
the  embezzlement  clause  attached.  The  company  then  is  virtually  guarantee- 
ing and  endorsing  an  individual  with  whom  it  is  not  acquainted  and  whom 
the  dealer  is  not  sure  of.  Selling  an  automobile  under  contract,  however, 
is  a  form  of  the  present  day  credit  system  prevalent  in  all  lines  of  business, 
and  I  feel  that  some  satisfactory  plan  for  continuing  the  coverage  should 
be  developed  because  of  the  important  part  this  feature  of  automobile 
insurance  plays  in  the  sale  of  the  automobile. 
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3.     Collision  Insurance. 

Collision  insurance  is  largely  a  matter  of  guaranteeing  an  assured 
against  loss  through  his  own  carelessness  and  negligence.  The  problem  of 
securing  proper  State  legislation  and  the  necessity  of  having  uniform  laws 
in  order  that  individual  motorists  may  not  be  required  to  remember  too 
many  different  rules  and  regulations  governing  automobiles  on  the  public 
highways  is  essential.  In  touring  through  the  State  of  California  a  motorist 
can  pass  through  fifty-eight  counties  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  cities,  of 
which  thirty-one  are  cities  incorporated  under  charters.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  motorist  to  remember  local  regulations  for  each  county  and  incorpo- 
rated city  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  during  the  majority  of  the 
time  be  operating  contrary  to  the  law.  There  is  a  very  decided  distinction 
between  police  power  matters  and  municipal  affairs,  and  the  regulation  of 
traffic  is  undoubtedly  a  State  affair  based  on  police  power.  Uniformity  of 
law  or  a  condensing  of  all  road  laws  under  one  Motor  Vehicle  Act  would 
tend  to  reduce  very  decidedly  the  loss  ratio  under  collision  insurance.  This 
question  is  being  argued  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
by  counsel  of  the  California  State  Automobile  Association  and  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  J.  J.  Varcoe,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  Cuyler  Lee  &  Lee 
Nicholls,  defendants  and  appellants. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  under  proposed  amendments  to  the 
present  Motor  Vehicle  Act  the  necessity  of  uniform  traffic  regulation 
throughout  the  State.  Dealing  directly  with  collision  insurance,  figures 
obtained  from  the  Los  Angeles  police  department  show  that  80%  of  all 
automobile  accidents  happening  in  that  city  occur  at  intersections.  This  is 
due  in  no  small  extent  to  the  fact  that  a  very  decided  difference  of  opinion 
exists  in  the  courts  today  as  to  whether  the  city  ordinance  or  the  State 
law  prevails  in  determining  who  has  the  right  of  way.  If  the  courts  dis- 
agree on  this  point,  we  can  naturally  expect  the  individual  motorist  to  be 
somewhat  i  l  up  in  the  air.  * '  I  have  no  doubt  this  same  situation  occurring 
in  Southern  California  exists  throughout  the  State,  and  uniform  legislation 
concerning  the  right  of  way  question  is  in  my  estimation  the  most  important 
consideration,  generally  speaking,  which  can  be  given  by  the  automobile 
underwriter  in  connection  with  collision  insurance. 

Collision  rates  as  they  are  charged  at  the  present  time  should  be  satis- 
factory if  the  rates  which  are  being  charged  for  other  lines  of  insurance 
are  correct.  Nothing,  of  course,  but  an  extensive  experience  table  main- 
tained for  the  specific  purpose  of  determining  these  rates  will  ever  be  satis- 
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factory.     Our  experience  shows  during  a  period  of  six  years  the  following- 
relation  between  our  collision  loss  ratio  and  other  loss  ratios  existed: 

Fire  and  theft 24.99% 

Collision  (full  coverage;    30.99% 

Collision   (deductible)    26.04% 

Property   damage    29.71% 

These  figures  show  a  maximum  variation  of  only  6%. 

PROPERTY    DAMAGE    INSURANCE 

Property  damage  insurance  problems,  except  as  they  involve  collision 
insurance,  should  be  considered  most  properly  by  the  casualty  companies  in 
conjunction  with  personal  liability  insurance  or  any  insurance  involving  the 
third  party.  It  is  with  property  damage  claims  and  subrogation  claims 
in  connection  with  collision  claims  that  our  legal  department  renders  a 
service  the  value  of  which  is  reflected  very  satisfactorily  in  our  collision 
and  property  damage  loss  ratios. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  seldom  that  two  individuals  will  have  the  same 
conception  of  the  same  accident.  What  will  appear  to  one  as  right  will 
appear  to  another  as  wrong,  and  the  importance  of  the  successful  co-opera- 
tion of  our  legal  department  is  immediately  evident  in  ironing  out  these 
differences  of  opinion.  I  believe  that  any  company  desiring  to  underwrite 
automobiles  on  an  extensive  scale  can  very  well  afford  to  develop  this  par- 
ticular service  to  the  policy  holder. 

The  following  figures  will  possibly  be  of  interest  to  you  in  this  con- 
nection, and  in  order  that  our  legal  department  may  receive  all  the  credit 
that  is  due  let  me  state  that  these  figures  include  the  activities  of  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  insured  members  only.  All  members,  of 
course,  are  enitled  to,  and  do,  receive  the  same  service,  but  the  benefits  to 
the  non-insured  member  are  not  included  herein: 

REPORT  OF  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT  ON  WORK  DONE  FOR  INTER-INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE,  FEBRUARY,  1918,  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1919 

SUBROGATION  CLAIMS 

No.  Amount  Collected 

636  $26,052.30  $5,266.58 

PROPERTY    DAMAGE    CLAIMS 

No.  Amount  Amount    Saved 

251  $22,365.05  $8,520.40 

Total  saving  for  the  Exchange  for  the  year,  $13,786.98,  which  figure 

represents    20%    of   the   total   amount    of   claims   involved.      Our   combined 

collision    (deductible),  collision    (full  coverage),  and  property  damage  loss 

ratios  was  reduced  8  7/10%. 
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Property  damage  rates — These  rates  of  insurance  are  determined,  as  in 
personal  liability  insurance,  on  the  insurable  horse  power  of  the  individual 
car,  and  such  basis  is  probably  the  best  possible  one  if  only  one  factor  is  to 
be  considered.  However,  I  have  often  heard  the  argument  made  both  by 
underwriters  as  well  as  by  policy  holders  that  other  factors  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as  locality  in  wThich  the  car  is  to  be  used  during  a 
majority  of  the  time  covered  by  the  policy  period  and  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles registered  in  a  certain  section.  It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to 
persuade  a  man  that  it  is  more  dangerous  for  him  to  be  knocked  down  by  a 
Pierce  Arrow  than  by  a  Ford,  and  I  imagine  that  eventually  certain  other 
factors  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  in  the  makeup  of  property  damage 
and  also  personal  liability  rates. 

LOSS   OF   USE    (PROPERTY   DAMAGE   INSURANCE) 

Loss  of  use  insurance  can  probably  be  dismissed  with  the  suggestion 
that  all  insurance  salesmen  in  soliciting  automobile  insurance  should  always 
mention  this  form,  otherwise  the  applicant  may  subsequently  be  forced  to 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  a  sum  of  money  in  satisfying  a  claim  against 
which  he  actually  believed  himself  covered  by  the  property  damage  policy  he 
had  purchased. 

Gentlemen,  this  insurance  paper  commences  to  remind  me  of  some 
automobiles  that  I  have  seen  which  have  been  running  so  long  that  they 
are  no  longer  acceptable  to  an  automobile  underwriter.  It  is  in  a  manner 
like  a  Ford  which  often  keeps  running  until  somebody  kills  the  driver. 
Speaking  of  Fords,  however,  they  usually  deliver  the  goods  and  in  this  man- 
ner serve  their  purpose  well.  To  this  extent  it  is  the  ambition  of  this  paper 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  classification  with  this  universally  popular  car, 
because  it  has  been  the  sincere  desire  of  this  paper  to  convey  some  useful 
thought  or  suggestion.  However,  it  has  been  a  rough  ride,  and  you  have 
stood  up  under  the  strain  with  magnificent  fortitude.  The  pleasure  has  all 
been  mine,  and  in  shutting  off  the  motor  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  bearing  with  me  and  to  wish  you  all  the  lowest  of  loss  ratios 
during  the  coming  year.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  speaker  certainly  shows  a  splendid 
grasp  of  the  subject.  Are  there  any  comments  from  any  other 
of  our  automobile  underwriters.  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
next  paper,  entitled  "The  Imperial  Valley",  by  Mr.  Charles 
Harris,  Special  Agent  for  Berdan  &  Osborn,  General  Agents. 
Most  of  you  gentlemen  know  Mr.  Harris,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  introduction.      (Applause.) 
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THE    IMPERIAL    VALLEY 

By  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  Special  Agent  for  Berclan  &  Osborn, 
General  Agents. 


Mr.  President  and  Members:  Situated  in  the 
extreme  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  California, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Colorado  river,  on 
the  south  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Coast  Range  mountains,  lies  an  empire  which  for 
centuries  had  been  noted  as  a  desert  waste.  Those 
of  you  who  have  read  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
story  of  the  "Winning  of  Barbara  Worth" 
know  how  this  desert  was  conquered  by  hardy 
^^^    ^^  pioneers  and   the  vicissitudes  and  troubles  which 

mk  L      J  beset  them  in  their  endeavor  to  bring  true  their 

■k  '    I  dream   of  making   this   the   garden   spot   of    the 

w^^^^mb^ws^  m,: — jj  woric[>  While  their  trials  have  been  many  and 
the  battle  is  not  entirely  won,  yet  the  success  they  have  achieved  speaks 
well  for  a  final  triumph. 

Conceive,  gentlemen,  if  you  can,  a  silent,  trackless  waste,  which  in 
places  is  over  200  feet  below  the  sea  level,  a  country  with  an  apparently 
sandy  soil  which  seemed  to  have  no  depth,  a  land  without  water,  and  a 
climate  with  almost  tropical  heat.  Then  think  of  the  vision  of  these  men, 
who  have  made  possible  in  this  same  country,  after  only  eighteen  short  years 
of  planning  and  developing,  an  estimated  agricultural  crop  for  this  year  of 
about  $50,000,000  This  desert  waste  is  now  the  Imperial  Valley,  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  American  Nile. 

I  do  not  desire  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  statistics,  but  I  wish  you 
to  get  the  proper  aspect  of  the  valley  to  guide  you  in  the  thoughts  that  will 
follow  in  looking  at  this  district  from  the  view  point  of  a  fire  underwriter. 
There  are  about  350,000  acres  under  irrigation,  the  largest  acreage  being 
planted  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  114,491  acres;  milo  maize  106,354  acres,  and 
cotton  78;400  acres.  In  addition  to  this;  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  which  has  been  de- 
veloped with  it,  there  are  95;562  acres  of  alfalfa,  52,207  acres  of  milo  maize, 
and  44,116  acres  of  cotton.  Of  other  crops  in  the  valley,  there  are  53,100 
.acres  planted  to  barley,  and  13,232  acres  of  canteloupes.     This  large  alfalfa 
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acreage  has  given  it  a  butter  industry  which  has  increased  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  until  in  1916  it  had  reached  the  magnificent  total  of  6,780,552 
pounds,  classing  Imperial  County  as  being  second  in  production  of  butter 
fats  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 

If  you  are  of  an  inquisitive  frame  of  mind,  you  naturally  would  wonder 
how  such  a  desert  country  could  be  made  to  bear  such  crops.  The  solu- 
tion, gentlemen,  is  water,  and  with  that  water,  the  God  given  sun.  As  I 
stated  above,  the  valley  lies  in  a  basin  which  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  also  I  mentioned  that  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Colorado  river. 
Utilizing  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  country,  these  practical  men  har- 
nessed the  waters  of  the  Colorado  by  going  down  into  Mexico  and  starting 
irrigating  canals  from  there,  so  as  to  get  a  gravity  flow  back  into  the  lower 
lands  of  the  valley.  In  the  course  of  time  they  developed  two  main  canals 
known  as  the  East  High  Line  and  the  West  Side  Main  Canal,  which  not 
only  have  put  most  of  the  land  between  them  under  irrigation,  but  also 
supply  drinking  and  domestic  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
which  have  developed. 

This  gravity  canal  system  acted  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  valley 
in  its  infancy,  but  now  is  proving  its  greatest  weakness.  The  farmers 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line  are  charged  a  flat  rate  for  water,  whereas 
the  California  Ranchers  pay  a  flat  rate,  plus  an  assessment  for  the  up- 
keep of  all  protecting  levees  and  canals.  There  will  never  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  Mexican  water  question  until  Lower  California 
is  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  I  feel  sure  this  will 
occur  in  the  very  near  future.  By  careful  conservation  of  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Colorado  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Arizona,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Government,  at  a  nominal  cost,  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Colorado  and  the  protecting  levees  necessary  to  hold  its  waters 
in  its  natural  bed.  Anticipating  such  Govenrnment  control,  the  Imperial 
farmers  are  agitating  for  an  all  American  canal,  which  will  start  from  the 
Laguna  Dam  at  Potholes  some  sixteen  miles  above  Yuma,  Arizona.  The 
water  for  irrigating  the  district  around  the  latter  town  is  now  diverted 
from  the  Colorado  river  by  this  dam  into  a  canal  which  brings  it  down  on 
the  California  side  of  the  river  to  a  point  below  Yuma,  where  it  is  then 
syphoned  under  the  river  to  the  main  canals  on  the  Arizona  side.  In  de- 
veloping this  new  canal  for  the  Imperial  Valley,  it  is  their  intention  to 
use  this  same  diverting  dam,  and  after  the  water  passes  the  Arizona  con- 
nection to  turn  it  in  a  westerly  direction  so  it  will  follow  the  Mexican 
border  line  until  it  meets  the  present  main  canals.     This  project  will  neces- 
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sitate  some  very  skillful  engineering  work  through  high  sand  hills,  which- 
lie  near  the  California  bank  of  the  river  and  will  cost  approximately 
twenty  million  dollars,  but  if  this  is  put  under  the  Government  Reclamation 
Service  all  objection  now  raised  by  the  Arizona  farmers  to  the  use  of  the 
diverting  dam  and  water  will  be  withdrawn.  Those  advocating  this  new 
canal  also  claim  it  not  only  will  assure  the  valley  of  a  continuous  supply  of 
water,  but,  in  addition,  will  add  to  the  valley  150,000  more  acres  that  can 
be  put  under  cultivation.  This  all- American  canal  will  also  do  away  with 
the  valley 's  crnef  source  of  trouble,  which  has  been  a  shortage  of  water 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  caused  from  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
Colorado  river  is  so  low  that  the  intake  cannot  receive  its  proper  inflow 
unless  a  weir  is  built  in  the  river,  and,  moreover,  it  will  eliminate  all  danger 
from  flood  waters. 

Such,  briefly,  is  a  story  of  the  water.  Now  what  about  the  land? 
Imagine  a  soil  that  raises  from  seven  to  ten  tons  of  alfalfa  an  acre,  that 
will  grow  iy2  tons  of  barley  and  the  same  amount  of  milo  maize  during 
the  same  season  by  doubling  crops  or  that  will  raise  from  three-quarters 
to  two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre. 

These  reclaimed  bottom  lands  are  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  They 
are  so  rich  that  they  are  almost  like  fertilizer  itself,  and  the  sediment 
from  the  river  water  continually  adds  to  this  richness.  The  third  element 
entering  into  this  triumvirate  of  causes  that  gives  this  great  productivity 
to  the  valley,  is  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  heat.  Rain  is  almost 
unknown.  The  soil,  the  water  and  the  sun  make  the  valley  a  continual 
growing    garden. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  introduction  to  the  part  that  most  interests  us  as 
fire  underwriters. 

In  the  development  of  the  valley  trade  centers  which  grew  into  settle- 
ments and  eventually  blossomed  into  towns  were  a  natural  sequence.  Most 
of  these  should  now  be  classed  with  other  prosperous  agricultural  towns  of 
the  State.  All  of  them  have  their  water  systems  and  are  under  fairly  good 
protection.  Most  of  them,  like  Topsy,  just  grew,  but  one  of  them  was  so 
planned  and  laid  out  that  from  its  inception  it  was  impossible  to  build  any 
but  a  Class  C  or  better  building  in  its  business  district.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  frame  and  cheap  brick  buildings  gradually  disappear 
from  the  other  towns,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  all  now  present  a  very  creditable  showing  from  a  physical  hazard 
standpoint,  because  of  these  brick,  tile  and  concrete  buildings. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  brick  walls,  especially  if  they  are  not 
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standard,  and  are  full  of  openings,  do  not  make  much  more  than  a  fire 
resistive  range,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  towns  are  doing  their  best  to 
pass  laws  that  will  correct  these  evils,  and  the  newer  buildings  are  devoid 
of  such  mistakes.  It  might  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the  last  increase 
in  rates  in  the  valley  towns  brought  this  matter  very  vividly  to  the  attention 
of  both  the  owners  and  agents.  The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  in  their 
building  construction  is  the  ornamental  awnings  or  arcades  which  all  the 
buildings  have  to  act  as  a  buffer  to  the  intense  summer  heat  and  which  are 
built  from  the  building  wall  to  the  street  line  on  which  side  they  are 
generally  arched.  Besides  this  arcade  on  the  front,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  add  an  iron-clad  addition  to  the  rear,  which  is  generally  used  for  storage 
or  packing  purposes.  Naturally,  this  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  building, 
although  generally  the  .housekeeping  is  fairly  good.  In  most  of  the  towns 
they  are  now  reducing  this  arcade  hazard  by  having  a  two  or  three  foot 
drop  built  into  the  ceiling  on  the  property  division  line,  which,  while  only 
of  limited  value,  gives  the  department  a  chance  to  fight  the  fire  before  it  can 
break  into  the  adjoining  premises.  Another  disagreeable  feature  is  the 
blind  attics  which  are  almost  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  heat.  These, 
combined  with  the  almost  universal  use  of  pressed  steel  ceilings,  are  apt 
to  cause  the  fire  department  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  case  of  a 
fire  of  any  size  originating  in  the  attic  from  defective  wiring  or  from  an 
exposure  roof  fire,  although  most  of  the  mercantile  buildings  have  composi- 
tion roofs,  which  has  done  away  with  the  shingle  roof  conflagration  hazard 
in  the  mercantile  districts. 

I  think  it  advisable  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  such  that  the  woodwork  in  the  buildings  will  spread 
a  fire  more  rapidly  than  similar  construction  in  a  milder  climate,  and  also 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  plaster  and  cement 
in  the  walls,  which,  in  turn,  would  probably  lessen  their  fire  resisting  prop- 
erties. Also  because  there  is  no  sand  or  rock  obtained  in  the  valley,  a 
cheaper  grade  of  materials  necessary  in  the  construction  of  brick,  tile  or 
concrete  buildings  is  apt  to  be  used  because  of  the  distance  from  which 
these  must  be  shipped. 

I  stated  above  that  the  soil  was  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  this  is  true 
to  an  alarming  extent.  It  seems  to  have  the  property  of  absorbing  a  large 
percentage  of  water  and,  naturally,  swells  considerably.  This  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  loss  which  I  adjusted  in  one  of  the  towns  in  which  water  was 
poured  into  a  small  cement  and  brick  basement  store  room.  After  the  fire 
we   found   the   land   had   sunk   to   such   an   extent,   because   of   the   seepage 
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water,  that  part  of  the  cement  floor  dropped  about  a  foot  and  the  bottom^ 
bricks  of  a  partition  wall  tumbled  out  of  place.  This  was  probably  caused 
by  the  land  swelling  and  breaking  the  cement  floor,  after  which  the  heat 
absorbed  the  moisture,  causing  the  soil  to  sink  and  thus  allow  part  of  the 
floor  to  drop.  What  might  occur  in  a  serious  fire  of  similar  nature  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  walls  I  do  not  know,  but  I  strongly  suspect  we  would 
have  severely  damaged  building  walls  that  conceivably  would  cause  a  total 
loss  under  our  policies.  Adjuster  Withers J  report  on  the  Max  Harris, 
building  loss  at  Calexico  might  prove  interesting  as  showing  this  danger: 

"Adjusters  were  confronted  with  a  unique  claim  for  total 
loss  backed  by  several  contractors  and  the  City  Engineer.  It 
was  claimed  by  them  that  the  soil  swells  when  getting  wet, 
thereby  raising  the  walls  and  foundations,  causing  cracking  of 
the  walls,  throwing  them  out  of  plumb,  and  thereby  making 
them  unsafe  for  use  in  rebuilding.  Mr.  Harris  was  much 
worried  over  the  conditions,  as  he  had  constructed  the  walls 
heavy  enough  to  support  a  two-story  building.  The  east  wall 
had  a  crack  extending  from  the  top  to  the  foundation,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  fire  walls  will  have  to  come  down.  The  pressed 
brick  work  over  the  entire  140  feet  of  front  is  already  down. ' ' 

Another  serious  element  of  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  scientists  have 
demonstrated  the  Imperial  Valley  lies  in  the  same  earthquake  fault  as  that 
in  which  this  city  is  supposed  to  be.  A  severe  shock  occurred  in  June, 
1915,  which  caused  a  material  loss  to  most  of  the  buildings  of  brick  and 
cement  construction.  These  buildings  were  quickly  repaired,  but  whether 
the  structural  strength  of  the  walls  has  been  weakened  remains  for  the 
future  to  show.  In  the  quake  of  1918  few  if  any  such  defects  were  dis- 
covered, but  I  am  unable  to  surmise  what  a  serious  fire  might  develop, 
especially  as  to  the  strength  of  these  walls  in  withholding  an  exposure  fire, 
because  of  probable  cracks.  During  the  first  big  earthquake  but  one  serious 
fire  was  started,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  electrical  power  of 
the  vallev  was  immediately  cut  off. 

This  fire  originated  in  a  wholesale  grocery  store  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  matches  was  stored,  and  I  seriously  question  whether  there 
was  any  liability  under  the  insurance  policies,  although  the  insurance  loss 
was  paid. 

This  leads  me  to  tread  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  earthquake  insur- 
ance.    Apparently  the  companies  are  going  to  pay  losses  caused  from  these  - 
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quakes  because  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  prove  the  fallen  building  clause 
when  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  are  almost  simultaneous.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  case  in  which  to  have  tried  this  matter  than  in  the  one  cited 
above,  and  yet  the  companies  did  not  take  adavantage  of  it,  possibly 
because  they  could  see  nothing  but  defeat  ahead.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  earthquake  hazard  being  a  potential  danger  in  the  valley,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  pay  these  losses,  why  can  we  not  be  fair  to  ourselves  and 
collect   a   premium   for   the   risk. 

Personally,  I  belive  it  possible  to  make  money  on  the  venture.  The  best 
feature  of  the  risk  to  me  would  seem  to  be  in  the  compulsory  use  of  co- 
insurance. When  we  accept  an  earthquake  risk,  we  are  assured  of  full 
insurance,  and  my  experience  in  the  Imperial  and  San  Jacinto  Valleys  has 
been  that  the  best  buildings  have  been  damaged  only  in  a  minor  way.  I 
concede  a  little  more  discretion  would  have  to  be  used  in  underwriting, 
for  there  are  many  buildings  in  every  town  that  should  be  declined  at  any 
rate. 

If  we  can  be  assured  of  full  insurance  to  value,  and  if  we  can  demon- 
strate that  the  ordinary  loss  is  only  partial,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
insure  because  the  term  ll earthquake ' '  instead  of  "fire"  is  used?  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Board  of  Underwriters  as  to  rates,  but  believe  they 
should  be  considerably  higher  and  graded  differently.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  all  buildings  of  frame,  brick  or  concrete  should  take  the  same 
earthquake  rate  as  any  other  building  of  similar  construction  than  there 
would  be  in  issuing  a  blanket  fire  rate  for  each  class,  because  we  are  not 
insuring  a  class  group,  but  a  particular  risk,  and  different  buildings  of  like 
material  will  be  affected  to  a  different  degree.  For  this  reason  there  should 
be  percentage  penalties  attached  to  a  basis  rate.  I  believe,  for  instance, 
that  a  one-story  building  adjacent  to  a  taller  building  should  have  an  ex- 
posure charge  to  take  care  of  destruction  caused  from  part  of  the  higher, 
unsupported  walls  falling  on  it,  and  that  a  building  of  great  width  without 
supporting  partition  walls  should  be  penalized.  I  also  think  we  should  use 
a  deductible  clause  to  do  away  with  small  minor  claims  under  $100.00. 

The  greatest  objection  that  can  be  offered  is  the  lack  of  volume  of 
premiums,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  with  proper  energy  a  vast 
amount  of  this  business  cannot  be  written  throughout  the  entire  State. 
There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  develop  earthquake  insurance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  has  been  done  to  retard  it.  My  firm  opinion  is  that 
if  companies  can  write  windstorm  and  hail  insurance  where  these  elements 
cause  heavy  damage  at  regular  intervals  that  we  can  write  earthquake  insur- 
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ance  with  profit,  especially  when  earthquakes  are  only  occasional  visitors  and 
rarely  show  as  high  a  percentage  of  damage  over  a  large  territory  as  either 
the  wind  or  hail. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  examination  of  the  Imperial  Valley  from  a 
fire  viewpoint. 

The  streets  in  the  different  towns  are  now  mostly  paved,  and  inas- 
much as  all  of  the  latter  have  motor  drawn  apparatus  and  the  distances 
to  be  covered  are  short,  it  should  be  possible,  even  with  their  volunteer 
departments,  to  stop  an  ordinary  fire  in  its  incipiency.  The  water  for  do- 
mestic and  fire  purposes  in  all  the  towns  is  obtained  from  the  main  canals. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  build  a  small  concrete  ditch  about  four  inches 
thick,  twelve  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  which  conveys  the  water 
from  the  canal  to  open  earthen  settling  basins,  and  in  some  cases  concrete 
filter  basins,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  elevated  tanks  for  static  pressure 
on  the  city  mains.  These  plans  are  so  arranged  that  the  water  can  be 
pumped  directly  from  the  settling  basins  into  the  city  mains,  but  in  no  case 
have  they  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  withstand  a  drought  and  severe 
conflagration,  which  might  occur  together.  The  towns  apparently  have  ample 
distributing  systems,  but  the  action  of  the  soil  on  the  pipes  is  such  that  they 
are  only  good  for  about  five  years.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  danger  that  these 
tanks,  the  pumping  plants,  and  water  mains  might  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission by  an  earthquake  at  a  critical  moment,  or  there  might  be  water 
trouble  because  of  flood  conditions  in  the  Colorado  river.  I  admit  these  are 
mere  probabilities,  but  San  Francisco  taught  the  companies  what  an  earth- 
quake could  do  to  a  water  system,  and  I  am  calling  them  to  your  attention 
merely  because  there  is  no  auxiliary  system  for  such  a  contingency,  and  I 
believe  a  prudent  fire  underwriter  should  look  at  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
hazard  involved  while  praying  for  the  best. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  high  prices  obtained  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  merchants  in  all  the  towns  are  now  in  good  financial  shape,  and 
possibly,  barring  one  town,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  moral  hazard  involved 
amongst  the  mercantile  business.  The  loss  ratio  of  this  class  has  doubtless 
been  high,  but  I  think  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  all  growing 
agricultural  communities,  especially  during  the  reconstruction  period.  Most 
of  these  towns  were  built  by  real  estate  boomers,  and  the  buildings  were 
erected  to  rent  and  sell.  They  were  income  producers  only,  which  meant 
cheap,  inflammable  construction.  Because  of  fires,  modern  bricks  have  re- 
placed these  flimsy  structures,  and  today  the  towns  show  a  very  creditable 
appearance  from  a  fire  standpoint.     I  believe  the  last  few  years  will  show 
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a  lower  mercantile  loss  ratio  than  previous  years,  which  itself  should  de- 
crease until  a  favorable  loss  cost  is  reached. 

I  have  tried  to  picture  to  you  towns  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
should  show  to  the  companies  future  profits,  but  with  potential  dangers  to 
which  we  should  give  our  attention,  and  which,  until  corrected,  should  warn 
us  against  any  reduction  in  the  rates  which  on  the  surface  might  appear 
high.  Yet  I  fully  realize  the  valley  has  been  a  regular  sink  hole  of  our 
premiums,  and  to  this  we  should  give  earnest  consideration. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  my  opinion  is  that  our  losses  are  caused  from 
writing  unprotected  and  outside  farm  business.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  section  of  the  State  in  which  the  hay  loss  is  as  high  as  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  and  I  believe  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  track  in  placing  all  the 
blame  for  these  fires  on  the  I.  W.  W.  crowd.  We  all  know  they  have  burned 
enough,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  they  would  scatter  themselves  all  over 
the  valley  and  burn  liay  in  every  nook  and  corner.  My  limited  experience 
with  this  gang  is  that,  all  things  being  equal,  they  take  the  road  of  least 
resistance,  and  I  cannot  make  myself  believe  they  would  travel  out  of  their 
way  into  the  back  country  to  burn  hay  stacks  and  barns,  when  there  are 
plenty  nearer  at  home.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  the  farmer  himself  is  to 
blame,  and,  while  it  might  not  seem  to  be  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  for  hay  in  the  stack  to  burn  from  spontaneous  combustion,  such  is  my 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  uncovered  hay  stacks  burn  freely  after  every 
shower  of  rain,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  originate  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  damp  hay.  This  is  a  country  of  but  little  rain, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  cover  hay,  consequently  the  stacks  are  piled 
high  and  it  follows  they  become  very  heavy  and  pack  tight.  Most  of  this 
hay  is  alfalfa,  and  because  it  grows  so  rapidly  and  the  heat  is  so  intense  it 
is  essential  that  it  be  stacked  quickly  to  get  big  returns.  I  have  an  idea 
the  farmers  cut  this  hay  too  soon  after  irrigating  or  do  not  properly  cure  the 
hay,  thereby  stacking  it  too  green,  and  because  its  weight  packs  it  densely 
the  intense  valley  heat  develops  our  old  friend  Spontaneous  Combustion, 
although  our  proofs  of  loss  all  contain  the  familiar  clause,  "fire  originated 
from  cause  unknown  to  the  insured  or  the  adjuster. ' '  I  think  it  would  pay 
to  work  on  this  theory  and  believe  an  educational  campaign  which  would 
teach  these  farmers  to  properly  cure  their  hay  before  stacking  might  allow 
the  companies  to  reap  a  harvest  of  hay  premiums  instead  of  the  barren 
regrets  which  they  now  obtain. 

In  searching   for  a   cause   for  the   extremely  high  loss   ratio   sustained 
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on  these  outside  unprotected  properties,  I  came  acress  an  article  written  by 
Manager  Lock  of  the  Atlas,  in  which,  in  classifying  fire  hazards,  he  desig- 
nates one  as  the  l '  Tempermental  Hazard/'  He  states  by  this  he  means 
"that  state  of  mind  which  condones  carelessness  as  to  the  causes  which 
produce  fire,  which  is  indifferent  as  to  the  effects  which  follow  or  as  to 
their  remedy."  This,  to  my  mind,  very  aptly  expresses  the  greatest  hazard 
present  today  in  the  valley.  The  original  settlers  were  hardy,  rugged 
pioneers,  whose  characters  stamped  them  as  men  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
No  danger  was  too  great  for  them  to  assume  and  no  care  too  small  to 
notice.  Every  thing  they  owned  was  invested  in  their  small  belongings, 
and  ceaseless  watchfulness  became  their  shibboleth.  As  the  valley  developed, 
they  naturally  profited  and  moved  to  other  fields  to  conquer.  Others  less 
hardy  took  their  place,  attracted  by  the  lure  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  large  returns  to  be  wrung  from  the  ground. 

Numerous  droughts  occurred  in  other  States  and  their  floating  farming 
population  drifted  West.  This  class  of  roving  people  were  first  heard  of  in 
Missouri,  from  which  State  they  drifted  through  Oklahoma  to  Texas  and 
now  they  are  again  on  the  move,  and  we  find  them  settling  in  Arizona  and 
the  Imperial  Valley.  They  are  known  as  Texas  White  Trash,  and  in  making 
this  statement  I  do  it  with  no  disparity  on  the  standing  of  the  average 
Texan,  who  knows  this  class  better  than  any  one  else.  Manager  Richards 
of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  has  developed  the 
theory  that  there  is  a  marked  relation  between  illiteracy  and  the  fire  waste, 
and  these  people  are  illiterate.  Wherever  they  go,  the  fire  fiend  seems  to 
follow.  The  ' '  Tempermental  Hazard ' '  has  been  bred  and  developed  in 
them,  and  woe  betide  the  company  that  tries  to  show  a  profit  with  this  breed 
on  its  books.  They  have  settled  in  certain  sections  of  the  valley  and  invari- 
ably they  take  up  their  abode  on  the  farms  and  especially  in  cotton  sec- 
tions. They  are  lazy,  indifferent  and  criminally  careless,  and  for  them  I 
hold  no  brief  and  have  no  excuses  to  offer. 

The  other  farmers  in  the  valley  are  divided  into  several  groups,  which 
can  be  classed  generally  as  Hindoos,  Japanese,  Portuguese  and  Italians, 
Mexicans  and  Americans.  The  two  former  are  mostly  milo  maize  and  can- 
teloupe  farmers,  and  while  numerous  are  not  heavy  insurers,  and  need  not  be 
considered  except  to  remark  that  their  fires  seem  few  in  proportion  to  those 
occurring  probably  due  to  racial  training.  The  Portuguese  and  Italians 
are  the  dairy  men  of  the  valley,  and  they,  too,  seem  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  the  fire  fiend  except  in  rare  cases.  To  our  own  race,  however,  similar 
credit  cannot  be  given.     It  seems  to  me  that  probably  the  intense  heat  and 
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long  summer  seasons  work  on  the  physical  stamnia  of  this  class,  and  un- 
consciously the  ' '  Temperamental  Hazard ' '  is  finding  fertile  ground  for  its 
seed.  Picture  yourself  living  in  a  climate  that  hovers  around  110  degrees 
for  weeks  at  a  time  and  try  to  realize  how  this  reacts  on  a  normal  person 
acclimated  to  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  average  farmer  is  not  blessed 
with  any  of  the  modern  cooling  devices  which  are  easily  obtained  by  the  city 
dwellers,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  his  character  and  temperament 
should  gradually  change  until  such  time  as  he,  too,  becomes  careless  and 
indifferent  to  the  fire  danger.  To  him  a  stove  pipe  and  a  brick  chimney  be- 
come one  and  the  same  thing.  Electricity  serves  no  better  purpose  than  a 
coal  oil  or  gasoline  lamp,  either  in  the  house  or  barn;  and  the  latter  costs 
little  to  install.  The  shady  side  of  a  hay  stack  or  a  ramshackle  barn  are 
both  good  places  to  sit  and  smoke,  and  perhaps  to  sleep  with  a  lighted  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  person  has  been  inoccu- 
lated  with  the  ' '  Tempermental  Hazard ' '  germ. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  ranchers  are  of  trr's  class, 
neither  do  all  the  ranches  burn,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  to  designate 
them  as  a  class  which  creates  a  serious  moral  hazard  in  the  farming  regions. 
The  remaining  class  is  synonymous  with  danger. 

A  Mexican  and  a  lighted  cigarette  are  one  and  inseparable.  How 
many  fires  this  combination  has  caused  will  never  be  known,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  education.  Conditions  in  the  valley  are  such  that  they 
will  always  be  there  as  farm  help,  and  we  must  consider  them  as  a  potential 
fire  hazard  when  working  near  inflammable  objects.  The  cotton  men  realize 
this  danger,  and  you  will  find  few  if  any  of  them  in  the  cotton  gins,  yards 
or  compressors  when  negro  help  can  be  obtained.  There  is  food  for  thought 
in  this  condition,  for  our  cotton  losses  have  been  practically  nil  in  com- 
parison to  our  other  agricultural  losses. 

Your  asociation  has  doubtless  had  many  papers  read  on  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  the  valley,  and  it  is,  therfore,  not  necessarv  for  me  to  dwell  on 
this  at  any  great  length.  The  Imperial  Valley  cotton  fire  loss  is  small  and 
the  industry  is  under  the  management  of  very  capable  men.  Because  of 
irrigation,  there  is  never  fear  of  a  drought  from  lack  of  rain,  and  this 
feature  also  makes  it  unnecessary  to  store  the  cotton  under  cover.  The 
yards  are  well  protected  with  city  hydrants  and  barrels  and  buckets,  and  in 
case  of  loss  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  roll  the  bales  out  of  danger  far 
enough  to  block  any  sweeping  fire.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
windy  season  in  the  valley  occurs  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
cotton  crop  is  gone. 
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Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  at  the  present  time,  there  can  be  no 
moral  hazard  involved,  and  any  misgivings  that  might  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  underwriters  regarding  the  marketing  of  the  crop  owing  to  the 
location  of  the  valley  can  be  dispelled.  The  valley  is  closest  to  the  Japanese 
market,  and  the  character  of  the  cotton  is  such  that  it  commands  a  premium 
wherever  exhibited  in  competition  with  cotton  of  similar  grade  from  other 
fields.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two  compress  yards 
in  operation  makes  the  shipping  question  one  of  expense  only,  and  the  valley 
being  nearer  the  Pacific  Coast  shipping  points  than  any  other  section  is  in 
an  excellent  position  to  dominate  the  Oriental  markets.  To  my  mind  this 
large  amount  of  premiums  should  be  jealously  guarded  by  making  all  legiti- 
mate concessions  as  to  forms,  rates  and  premium  payments  so  as  to  keep 
this  money  from  going  to  Eastern  or  Southern  insurance  centers. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  so  big  that  it  would  be  possible  to  write 
almost  indefinitely.  It  would  be  possible  to  take  up  the  different  hazards 
which  have  shown  such  high  loss  ratios  in  detail,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
Perhaps  I  should  mention  the  canteloupe  sheds  as  an  example.  Our  good 
friends  the  I.  W.  W.  have  burned  those  formerly  built  of  wood  by  dropping 
phosphorous  in  wet  tobacco  bags  in  and  on  them  while  riding  past  on  the 
tops  of  freight  cars.  The  new  iron  clad  sheds  with  walls  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  such  easy  destruction,  and  consequently  are  not  burning,  and  re- 
main to  help  bring  an  immense  source  of  revenue  to  the  valley. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  a  brief  description  of  this 
wonderful  agricultural  section,  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  I  have  tried 
to  trace  the  high  loss  ratio  in  the  cities  to  the  point  where  it  should  turn 
and  show  an  underwriting  profit  unless  potential  hazards  against  which  we 
cannot  altogether  guard  break  forth.  And  I  believe  I  have  opened  up  some 
little  light  to  the  cause  of  the  high  loss  cost  of  the  country  and  unprotected 
business.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  I  will  consider  the  time  spent 
on  this  paper  as  being  highly  profitable  to  myself  and  I  trust  to  you  also. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — That  concludes  the  morning's  program, 
gentlemen.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  we  meet  at  two  o'clock 
promptly,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  promptly.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  afternoon's  program,  there  will  be  an  election  of 
officers,  which  may  prove  quite  exciting.  "We  will  now  be  in 
recess  until  this  afternoon  at  two. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1919,  2  p.  m. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  afternoon  session  by 
the  President. 

The  President — We  will  open  the  afternoon's  program  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Harold  Junker,  Assistant  Manager  in  W.  W. 
Alverson's  office,  on  "Peace  Readjustments  in  Fire  Underwrit- 
ing".   I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Junker.     (Applause.) 
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PEACE  READJUSTMENTS  IN  FIRE  UNDERWRITING. 

By  Harold  Junker,  Assistant  Manager,  W.  W.   Alverson  Office. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  comparatively  new  arrival  on  the  West 
Coast,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  illustrious  body  which  for 
forty-three  years  has  represented  all  that  is  good 
in  fire  underwriting.  When  Mr.  Parrish  gra- 
ciously gave  me  the  privilege  of  selecting  my 
own  subject  he  also  made  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  what  I  might  talk  about,  and  among  them  I 
recall  was  a  reference  to  the  collection  of  agency 
balances.  I  was  also  informed  that  our  audience 
would  be  made  up  largely  of  field  men,  and  on 
reflecting  on  the  suggested  subject  and  consider- 
ing that  our  meeting  follows  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  year  end  drive  on 
collections,  I  believe  that  those  of  you  who  finished  the  year  with  a  clean 
delinquent  sheet  know  how  it  is  done,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  considering 
the  feelings  of  the  fellows  who  did  not  fare  so  well  I  concluded  that  I  could 
find  a  more  pleasant  subject  if  not  as  interesting  a  theme. 

The  whole  world  is  thinking  in  terms  of  peace,  and  we  could  not 
readily  harmonize  our  spirits  with  prevailing  sentiment  were  we  to  discuss 
today  a  subject  that  does  not  always  bring  to  us  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections. My  thoughts  have,  therefore,  turned  to  the  great  readjustment  of 
business  conditions  as  a  result  of  peace  and  the  vital  part  which  fire  insur- 
ance must  play  in  the  transformation.  We  shall  consider  not  only  the 
general  fire  business,  but  the  several  classes  commonly  associated  with  it. 
Time  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into  the  several  phases  as  thoroughly  as 
they  are  deserving,  for  to  treat  exhaustively  any  one  of  these — general 
fire  conditions — use  and  occupancy — automobile  and  tractor — and  strike  and 
riot — would  consume  our  allotted  period.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  then 
to  the  more  salient  considerations. 

We  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  memorable  years 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  the  fire  insurance  world  it  has  been  a 
phenomenal  year,  and  underwriters  can  feel  quite  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.     The  war  has  been  a  stimulus  to  all  business  with  the  exception  of 
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the  so-called  "  non-esesntials, ' '  and  this  general  business  expansion  has 
been  reflected  in  fire  insurance — the  barometer  of  business.  High  values, 
the  demand  for  full  covers,  and  the  introduction  of  several  new  avenues 
of  premium  income  have  been  favorable  factors  which  have  overcome  the 
increased  burning  ratio.  The  premium  income  of  the  country  has  shown  an 
enormous  increase,  and  in  this  respect  the  year  does  not  have  a  parallel  with 
the  possible  exception  of  1917.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  in 
premium  receipts,  the  loss  ratio  is  but  a  few  points  under  the  average,  in- 
dicating a  rather  unfavorable  experience  on  the  basis  of  premiums  earned. 
Underwriters  will  view  19.19  with  some  reservation,  considering  the  large  un- 
earned business  to  be  carried  to  maturity  in  the  face  of  conditions  which 
promise  a  material  reduction  in  premium  income  for  the  year  in  which  we 
are  just  entering.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  are  assured  a  heavy 
loss  ratio  for  1919,  and  a  telling  effect  on  expense  ratios  under  our  present 
organizations,  unless  unusual  efforts  are  made  to  maintain  premium  revenue. 

In  analyzing  trade  barometers  we  would  appear  to  be  at  the  dividing 
point  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  a  trade  cycle.  We  have  passed 
through  the  first  half  of  the  cycle — that  of  expansion,  the  periods  of  re- 
vival, easy  credit,  rising  prices — and  prosperity,  high  prices  and  strikes  for 
higher  wages  just  closing.  The  second  half  of  the  cycle,  which  seems  to  be 
before  us,  is  that  of  reaction — the  periods  of  decline,  scarce  credit,  slump 
in  prices,  strikes  against  wage  reductions,  and  depression,  low  prices  and 
unemployment. 

United  States  Steel  is  a  leading  barometer  of  trade.  In  January,  1917, 
this  corporation  had  unfilled  orders  of  eleven  million  tons.  It  has  a  manu- 
facturing and  delivering  capacity  of  about  1,500,000  tons  a  month,  which 
predicted  that  active  trade  would  be  maintained  for  at  least  upwards  of 
six  months.  In  December,  1918,.  unfilled  orders  were  7,379,000  tons.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  unfilled  orders  are  subject  to  cancellation, 
however,  and  bookings  undoubtedly  will  be  freely  cancelled  if  prices  begin 
to  decline. 

All  are  agreed  that  after  the  readjustment  period  this  country  will 
enjoy  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  known  to  history,  but  for  the  present 
we  are  confronted  with  new,  though  not  altogether  unexpected,  problems. 

Although  our  country  has  been  engaged  in  war  for  less  than  two  years, 
it  was  quite  generally  conceded  for  some  time  prior  to  our  actual  declaration 
that  we  must  ultimately  be  involved  in  the  world  struggle  for  Democracy, 
which  has  triumphed,  and  so  for  possibly  four  years  this  country  has  been 
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shaping  itself  to  meet  war  conditions.  This  has  been  a  gradual  process,  and' 
so  well  was  the  situation  in  hand  that  when  our  Government  declared  war 
on  Germany  our  action  was  barely  reflected  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
for  it  already  had  been  so  well  discounted. 

Due  to  conflicting  reports  emanating  from  the  Central  Powers,  we  were 
little  expecting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  when  the  good  news  of  the  armistice 
reached  us.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  readjustment 
of  business  conditions  from  war  to  a  peace  basis  will  not  be  gradual  enough 
to  take  up  the  slack,  for  many  of  our  manufacturers  have  just  about  con- 
verted their  plants  to  100%  wTar  work.  Many  of  the  contracts  under  which 
these  manufacturers  have  operated  have  been  abrogated,  and  it  will  take 
time  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Even  if  it  wrere  possible  to  transfer  these 
plants  over  night  to  the  resumption  of  peace  time  trade,  which  has  been 
neglected,  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  would  curtail  operations.  This 
transformation  from  war  to  peace  will  result  in  both  physical  and  moral 
situations  that  deserve  serious  study  of  fire  underwriters.  Values  which 
we  have  seen  rise  in  recent  years  we  must  now  expect  to  fall.  The  man  who 
has  contemplated  building  after  the  war  is  holding  off,  not  only  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  materials,  but  he  hesitates  to  undertake  construc- 
tion at  the  top  prices  of  all  commodities.  In  the  same  way  the  manufacturer 
is  not  going  into  the  raw  material  market  on  a  large  scale,  or  the  merchant 
putting  stock  on  his  shelves  other  than  to  take  care  of  immediate  require- 
ments, in  view 'of  a  falling  market. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  downward  revision 
will  be  rapid  or  gradual.     It  is  a  time  for  careful  and  intelligent  buying. 

The  greatest  question  entering  into  the  situation  is  that  of  labor.  The 
extraordinary  demands  for  maximum  output  of  goods,  regardless  of  cost, 
cannot  continue  in  times  of  peace.  Cost  will  become  a  determining  factor 
in  most  fields  of  business,  and  the  demand  for  goods  will  be  a  changed  de- 
mand based  upon  factors  not  yet  fully  known  in  any  field.  Wages,  like 
prices,  have  been  greatly  increased.  Prices  will  certainly  fall  in  many  lines. 
Will  wages  fall  in  like  proportion?  If  not,  can  employers  and  employees,  by 
friendly  co-operation,  manage  to  secure  a  cost  of  production  and  enough 
people  to  warrant  the  high  wages?  Or  will  the  attempt  to  continue  high 
wages  lead  to  business  failure,  or  the  attempt  to  lower  high  wages  to  ruinous 
strikes?  The  problems  will  be  more  difficult  than  any  that  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  war. 
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These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  builder,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant.  During  this  period  of  uncertainty  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  overbuying  in  a  falling  market, 
and  the  attendant  danger  of  moral  hazard.  We  have  also  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  carry  insurance  in  keeping  with  present  day  replacement  values, 
which  had  a  desirable  effect  on  premium  income,  but  under  a  reverse  situa- 
tion which  will  be  downward  during  the  term  of  the  present  insurance,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  loss  ratio?  Many  fires  we  know  are  caused  by  the 
friction  of  rubbing  a  $5000.00  policy  on  a  $3000.00  stock,  but  little  appre- 
hension should  be  felt  in  dealing  with  high-grade  concerns.  Much  less 
confidence  should  be  felt  in  new  ventures  which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of 
the  war. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  natural  to  view  the  future  pessimistically,  but 
automobile  underwriters  will  recall  a  similar  situation  which  existed  in  the 
automobile  market  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  automobile  manufacturing 
had  reached  the  peak  of  factory  production,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of 
list  prices  all  the  way  from  $200.00  to  $500.00  a  car.  Many  valued  poli- 
cies were  outstanding  issued  for  1009c  of  former  factory  prices,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  event  of  total  loss  an  assured  could  recover  for  the  face 
of  the  policy,  purchase  a  new  machine  and  have  a  few  hundred  dollars 
profit  on  the  transaction,  the  usual  fear  was  expressed  regarding  moral 
hazard  losses,  but  little  evidence  of  more  than  the  ordinary  run  of  losses  of 
this  origin  was  experienced.  In  the  premium  account  the  reduction  of  in- 
surable values  will  tell  its  own  story. 

USE    AND    OCCUPANCY 

With  the  return  of  peace  use  and  occupancy  underwriting  will  show  the 
greatest  readjustment.  During  the  war  period,  plants  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  commodities  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  working  under  Government  contract,  were  regarded  preferred  because 
of  the  priority  feature  of  rebuilding  and  replacement  with  Government  aid 
in  the  event  of  loss  by  fire,  which  would  minimize  a  use  and  ocupancy  loss. 
Plants  engaged  in  ordinary  peace  time  pursuits  were  less  desirable,  while 
risks  of  the  so-called  i  i  non-essential ' '  classes  were  to  be  avoided  for  obvious 
reasons.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse. 
There  will  be  a  slowing  up  in  the  production  of  war  plants  due  to  diminish- 
ing demands,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  profits,  and  in  some  cases 
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the  actual  cancellation  of  contracts  will  present  a  serious  situation.  Many 
plants  have  been  built  purely  on  the  war  baby  class,  while  others  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  requirements.  Policies  written 
under  valued  forms  will  probably  be  recalled  for  cancellation.  Under 
present  conditions  of  diminishing  returns  the  use  and  occupancy  form  quite 
generally  used  providing  that  the  daily  loss  shall  be  the  average  for  the 
three  hundred  days  preceding  the  fire,  is  very  much  in  the  assured 's  favor, 
for  it  covers  a  period  over  which  output  was  constantly  increasing  and  the 
daily  average  arrived  at  on  that  basis.  It  has  an  over-insurance  tendency 
when  business  is  on  the  decline.  We  have  always  felt  that  thirty  days 
immediately  preceding  the  fire  would  be  a  more  equitable  basis  on  which  to 
arrive  at  a  daily  average.  It  would  give  the  assured  the  proper  protection 
when  his  facilities  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  like  manner  it  would  re- 
duce the  liability  of  the  companies  proportionately  when  business  is  slowing 
up. 

When  conditions  return  to  normal,  use  and  occupancy  will  again  be  more 
desirable  than  general  form  insurance  in  many  cases,  for  with  the  situation 
eased  in  the  labor  and  material  markets  the  possibilities  of  a  use  and  oc- 
cupancy loss  exceeding  50%  or  60%  would  seem  rather  remote. 

It  has  always  impressed  me  as  peculiar  that  some  companies  will  de- 
cline to  write  use  and  occupancy,  believing  that  an  assured  should  stand  to 
lose  something  in  event  of  a  misfortune,  and  that  full  protection  against 
any  possible  loss  breeds  moral  hazard,  when  the  same  companies  will  write 
straight  fire  on  the  risk  without  question.  A  fire  will  not  only  involve  the 
use  and  occupancy  insurance,  but  the  fire  property  as  well,  and  the  chances 
are  under  normal  conditions  that  the  fire  property  policy  will  pay  a  heavier 
loss  than  the  use  and  occupancy  insurance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  moral  hazard  very  closely  or  that  replacement 
conditions  must  not  be  taken  into  careful  consideration,  for  these  things 
are  of  prime  importance,  but  my  thought  is  that  if  a  risk  is  not  a  desirable 
one  as  a  use  and  occupancy  proposition  from  a  moral  hazard  standpoint  it 
is  no  more  attractive  as  a  fire  risk. 

Increased  profits  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  a  desire  for  full  protection 
against  loss  from  any  contingency  has  greatly  stimulated  use  and  occupancy 
along  with  the  introduction  of  several  new  lines  of  insurance,  and  with  the 
educational  work  which  has  been  done  along  this  line  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  demand  for  this  protection  will  reduce  itself  to  pre-war  conditions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  use  and  occupancy  is  still  an  avenue  of  premium  revenue  open 
for  much  developments. 
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AUTOMOBILE    AND    TRACTOR 

In  the  automobile  and  tractor  field  there  is  every  evidence  of  prosperity, 
and  this  year  gives  promise  of  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  business.  There  is  a  condition  in  the  automobile  situation  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  this  field  of  underwriting.  It  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
experience  of  1918.  In  the  face  of  a  factory  output  of  500,000  cars  less 
than  the  previous  year,  automobile  premiums  over  the  country  have  increased 
about  25%.  Had  the  war  continued  and  pleasure  car  manufacture  dis- 
continued on  January  1st,  the  chances  are  that  the  1919  automobile  prem- 
iums would  compare  favorably  to  1918.  This  condition,  unusual  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  could  be  made  entirely  possible  by  the  increased  value 
of  cars  in  use  and  the  automatic  increase  in  rates  with  the  turn  of  the 
calendar  year.  Fewer  cars  would  be  junked,  and  approximately  the  same 
insurable  values  at  increased  rates  would  not  only  keep  up  the  income  but 
increase  it.  The  factories  are  resuming  normal  production  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  possible  to  convert  their  operations  from  war  work  and  the  material  market 
will  permit. 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  the  top  production  of  1917  will  be  reached 
this  year,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  exceeded.  As  quantity  production 
is  resumed  there  will  come  a  reduction  in  factory  prices  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  insurable  values,  which  again  reminds  us  that  the  valued  policy 
is  as  much  an  evil  in  the  automobile  business  as  in  fire  underwriting. 

While  we  have  become  accustomed  to  staggering  figures  in  the  way  of 
factory  production  of  some  of  the  popular  sellers,  these  figures  will  prob- 
ably be  eclipsed,  for  the  saturation  point  is  not  in  sight  and  the  whole  world 
is  now  in  the  market  for  the  American  automobile. 

From  an  insurance  point  of  view,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both 
automobiles  and  tractors  will  be  generally  written  for  a  three-year  term 
with  a  fixed  percentage  of  monthly  depreciation  in  keeping  with  trade  values, 
for  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  term  policy  is  sound  and  logical.  Both 
agents  and  companies  recognize  the  value  of  putting  the  business  on  the 
books  for  a  term,  for  with  automobile  insurance,  unlike  fire,  the  assured 
has  to  be  actually  sold  every  year.  Policies  which  are  renewed  for  a  re- 
duced amount  and  an  increased  rate  always  require  an  explanation  which 
sometimes  results  in  the  loss  of  the  business.  The  term  policy  with  fixed 
diminishment  automatically  takes  care  of  these  features  and  eliminates  the 
cost  of  annually  soliciting  the  business.     In  the  case  of  tractor  insurance, 
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a  three-year  policy  would  be  particularly  desirable,  for  the  farmer  is  ac- 
customed to  buying  insurance  on  the  term  plan.  The  tractor  business  is  in 
its  infancy,  but  if  America  is  to  continue  the  responsibility  of  feeding  most 
of  the  world,  farming  must  become  more  intensive  and  be  conducted  along 
commercial  lines.  The  same  methods  which  have  increased  factory  produc- 
tion mast  be  introduced  on  the  farm.  Power  machinery  must  do  for  the 
farmer  what  improved  machinery  has  dene  for  the  factory. 

Some  idea  of  how  the  manufacturers  view  the  future  development  of 
this  country  agriculturally  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
seventy-nine  tractor  concerns  with  one  or  more  models  on  the  market.  The 
small  tractor  is  proving  itself  practical.  Automobile  dealers,  and  agricul- 
tural implement  men  are  much  like  insurance  agents  in  that  they  do  not 
push  new  lines  until  the  demand  is  created.  A  dealer  in  Oklahoma  recently 
sold  78C0  Fordson  tractors  in  two  weeks.  There  are  between  five  and  six 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States.  When  a  farmer  sees  his  neighbor 
with  a  tractor  which  does  the  work  he  will  buy  one,  too.  The  dealers 
must  create  the  demand  and  our  agents  must  educate  the  farmer  to  insure 
the  tractor. 

Whether  the  present  combined  rate  of  $1.10  fire  and  theft  is  well  pro- 
portioned experience  will  tell.  The  fire  rate  looks  high  and  the  theft  charge 
low.  We  are  reminded  of  the  original  automobile  theft  charge  of  ^th  of 
1%,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  so  rapidly  and  materially  increased.  In 
the  case  of  the  tractor,  the  theft  hazard  on  the  surface  looks  innocent 
enough,  for  we  do  not  expect  to  see  many  tractors  stolen,  but  the  theft 
hazard  of  this  class  of  business  will  be  in  the  theft  of  the  carburetors  and 
other  movable  parts,  and  a  theft  rate  of  10c.  will  not  go  very  far. 

EXPLOSION   AND   WAR    RISK 

1 '  Necessity  is  always  the  mother  of  invention, ' '  and  as  a  result  of  the 
war  this  country  has  not  only  learned  to  do  many  things  for  itself,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  potash  and  the  manufacture  of  dye  stuffs,  but  in  the 
fire  insurance  business  we  have  met  the  demand  for  protection  under  new 
and  unusual  covers.  The  war  gave  birth  to  the  explosion  policy  covering  the 
malicious,  inherent  and  outside  hazards,  and  also  the  full  war  cover,  includ- 
ing explosion,  bombardment,  strike,  riot  and  civil  commotion.  The  volume 
of  business  written  under  these  two  covers  can  well  be  said  to  have  far 
exceeded  all  expectations,  and  the  experience  which  companies  have  had  is 
nothing  short  of  wonderfully  good.     These  policies  have  been  designed  to 
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supply  protection  against  hazards  which  have  always  been  specifically  ex- 
cluded in  all  other  forms  of  insurance  contracts.  Under  such  terms  as 
"  explosion "  and  "war  policies"  these  forms  of  insurance  would  appear 
to  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  but  the  arrival  of  the  strike  and  riot  policy 
at  a  material  rate  reduction  will,  it  is  believed,  not  only  hold  much  of  the 
expiring  business,  but  open  a  larger  field  for  big  business  which  the  large 
brokers  and  aggressive  agents  in  industrial  communities  will  appreciate. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  world  of  labor  today  which  is  being 
inflamed  by  active  agencies.  Whether  Bolshevism,  Socialism  or  I.  W.  W., 
their  chief  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  disturb  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  There  is  considerable  agitation  among  organized  labor  the 
world  over,  notwithstanding  that  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  enjoys 
the  highest  wages  ever  known.  When  our  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  de- 
mand through  reduced  industrial  activities,  emigration  and  demobilization 
and  the  readjustment,  of  the  wage  scale  sets  in,  as  it  ultimately  must,  con- 
siderable labor  trouble  is  inevitable,  for  organized  labor  is  up  on  its  toes 
in  anticipation  of  this  very  action.  It  is  hoped  that  by  co-operation  and  a 
common  understanding  of  conditions  that  the  readjustment  may  be  brought 
about  without  ruinous  strikes  and  violence,  but  during  this  unsettled  period 
large  employers  of  labor  are  going  to  see  the  value  in  strike  and  riot  in- 
surance. A  certain  amount  of  missionary  work  must  be  done  to  acquaint 
employers  with  the  fact  that  this  form  of  insurance  is  on  the  market,  and 
the  agent  who  solicits  strike  and  riot  business  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  is  selling  a  legitimate  article  created  by  post-war  conditions  will  find 
a  responsive  field  for  his  efforts. 

In  the  last  few  years  companies  have  gotten  accustomed  to  rapidly 
increasing  incomes,  and  among  aggressively  managed  oflPces  strenuous  ef- 
forts will  be  made  this  year  to  keep  up  the  pace.  Lines  will  be  increased  on 
profitable  classes  and  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  further 
development  of  the  specialties.  Agents  will  be  confronted  with  a  similar 
situation,  and  considerable  development  may  be  expected  this  year  in  the 
specialties,  with  the  automobile  figuring  conspicuously.     (Applause.) 

The  President — While,  as  the  speaker  stated,  he  is  new  to 
the  Coast,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  seen  full  service  in 
other  fields.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  him  to  the  fold,  and 
appreciate  his  paper. 
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"Use  and  Occupancy"  is  a  familiar  subject  to  us.  The 
next  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Mr.  William  K.  Withers.  As- 
sistant General  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Adjustment 
Bureau,  upon  the  topic.  "Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  Apply- 
ing to  Manufacturing  Plants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field".  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  William  K.  With- 
ers.    (Applause.) 

Mr,  Withers — I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
President  for  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  in  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Association  at  this  time.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  paper  I  shall  read  is  confined  to  the  subject 
of  Use  and  Occupancy  in  connection  with  manufacturing  plants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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USE    AND    OCCUPANCY    INSURANCE    APPLYING    TO    MANUFAC- 
TURING  PLANTS   IN    THE    PACIFIC    COAST    FIELD. 

By  William  K.  Withers,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Pacific  Coast 
Adjustment  Bureau. 


While  the  essence  of  all  Use  and  Occupancy 
insurance  is  protection  against  loss  of  legiti- 
mate net  profits  as  result  of  fire  damaging  or 
destroying  the  property  described  in  the  con- 
tract, and  should  not  equitably  be  considered 
to  mean  anything  else,  the  words  "use  and 
occupancy '"  without  further  descriptive  terms 
or  restrictions  or  limitations  were  construed 
by  the  Court  in  the  oft  referred  to  case  of 
Michael  vs.  National  Insurance  Company  (171 
N.  Y.,  725)  to  mean  "the  business  use  of  which 
the  described  property  was  capable ' ',  the  Court 
further  saying  that  had  it  been  the  intent  of 
the  insurer  to  limit  the  coverage  to  earning  and  profits  alone,  appropriate 
and  unmistakable  words  therefor  would  have  been  used  and  not  the  words 
"use  and  occupancy".  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a  policy  insuring 
use  and  occupany,  without  restrictions  and  limitations  covers  any  bona 
fide  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  fire,  which  could  not  be  recovered  from 
the  Companies  insuring  building  and  contents.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
not  pertinent  so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  for  inasmuch  as  the  man- 
agers on  the  Coast  are  confining  the  contract  under  consideration  to 
protection  against  loss  of  daily  net  profits  during  the  period  of  time  it 
would  take  the  insured,  with  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  and  dispatch 
to  rehabilitate  his  plant,  said  period  of  time  being  limited,  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  that  phase  only  of  this  broad  and  interesting  subject. 

What  is  the  definition  of  this  term  that  has  been  chosen  to  be  synon- 
ymous with  use  and  occupancy  and  what  method  should  be  adopted  to 
reduce  it  to  dollars  and  cents?  " Profit "  is  defined  in  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails'  dictionary  as  "excess  of  return  over  outlay  or  expenditure"  and 
"net"  is  defined  as  "free  from  everything  extraneous:  obtained  after 
deducting  all  expenses",  so  in  combining  the  two  words  we  would  have 
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net  profit  defined  as  excess  of  returns  after  all  expenses  had  been  de- 
ducted. However,  profits  have  been  legally  defined  as  "the  expectation 
of  pecuniary  gain  or  advantage  from  the  continued  existence  of  the 
thing  insured'  •'  and  under  said  definition  would  permit  in  determining  net 
profits,  the  consideration  of  items  other  than  output  and  expense,  among 
which  would  be  the  question  of  depreciation.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
if  the  insured  kept  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  set  of  books  with  cost 
sheets  showing  the  actual  production  cost  per  ton  or  other  unit,  the 
adjuster  would,  after  verifying  such  cost  sheets,  proceed  to  determine 
the  actual  output  or  production  per  day  and  this  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  based  on  some  sort  of  an  average  that  would  most  clearly  reflect 
the  actual  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Knowing  the  actual  cost 
per  ton  or  other  unit,  the  other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness and  the  fair  average  daily  production  and  establishing  the  value 
of  such  product  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  adjuster  is  in  a  position  to 
establish  the  daily  net  loss  the  insured  would  sustain  under  normal  con- 
ditions, in  the  event  of  a  total  suspension  of  business,  if  he  had  no  unavoid- 
able expense  during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  If  the  insured  merely 
kept  a  set  of  books  containing  a  record  of  sales  and  expenditures,  then  the 
logical  way,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  select  a  period  prior  to  the  fire  which 
would  best  reflect  a  proper  average  and  determine  the  actual  net  profit  for 
that  period  and  thereby  arrive  at  the  average  daily  net  profits,  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  closely  show  the  average  daily  net  profits  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.  Whether,  in  either  case,  the  average  daily  net  profits  as  of 
the  date  of  fire  would  pertain  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  would  be 
a  matter  to  determine  by  close  study  of  market  and  labor  conditions  and 
consideration  of  the  business  from  every  angle.  In  determining  net  profits 
by  the  last  method  above  mentioned,  we  know  that  we  should  enter  the  fol- 
lowing expenditures  as  a  charge  against  value  of  output,  viz:  — 

Amounts  paid  for  raw  material  including  freight. 

Labor  entering  into  manufacture,  repairs  and  replacements. 

Manufacturing  supplies. 

Repair  and  replacement  supplies. 

Overhead  expense. 

Clerk  hire. 

Office  supplies  and  incidental  expenses. 

Commissions  and  rebates. 

All  kinds  of  insurance  affecting  the  plant. 

Liability  insurance. 
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Rent,  if  any. 

Royalties,  if  any. 

Bonuses,  if  any. 

Interest  on  bonded  indebtedness. 

Interest  on  money  borrowed  to  operate  the  business. 

Loss  in  maintaining  boarding  and  bunk  houses. 

Fuel. 

Light  and  Power. 

Selling  expense. 

Advertising. 

Taxes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  include  other  items  depending  on  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

If  work  on  enlargement  of  the  plant  is  progressing  along  with  production 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  fire  at  the  Natural  Soda  Products  Company 
plant,  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  construction  account  with  a  proportionate 
part  of  what  could  fairly  be  called  an  over-riding  expense,  which  in  that 
case  was  made  to  include  overhead,  office,  auto,  boarding  house  and  teaming 
labor  and  expense,  liability  insurance  and  salaries  of  superintendents,  such 
expense  being  proportioned  on  basis  of  labor. 

Referring  again  to  the  question  of  production,  is  it  safe,  in  any  event, 
to  predicate  the  average  daily  production  on  a  fixed  period  of  time  prior  to 
the  fire,  unless  the  period  be  one  of  considerable  duration,  and  even  then  is 
it  necessary  or  more  beneficial  than  leaving  the  question  to  be  determined 
by  adjustment?  Aside  from  the  danger  of  reading  into  the  contract  some- 
thing not  intended  or  anticipated,  physical  conditions  arise  which  would  have 
an  important  bearing.  If  the  fire  follows  a  rush  period  in  which  we  will  say 
contracts  have  been  filled  carrying  with  them  bonuses  for  quick  delivery, 
(and  fires  more  often  occur  during  such  strenuous  periods),  and  production 
is  to  be  based  on  such  period  prior  to  the  fire,  we  would  have  a  fictitious 
production  for  the  period  upon  which  is  to  be  based  the  net  profits,  and 
opposite  conditions  could  pertain  where  the  insured  would  be  a  sufferer. 
And  does  not  the  establishing  of  the  production,  as  above,  suggest  to  the 
dishonest  insured  ways  and  means  to  exploit  the  Companies?  In  fire  losses 
adjusters  are  every  day  confronted  with  more  intricate  problems  than  deter- 
mining a  fair  average  daily  production  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  so  why 
not  leave  this  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  adjuster  in  the  event  of  fire. 
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Depreciation  in  excess  of  repairs  and  replacements  should  be  entered  as 
B  charge  against  profits  and  all  regulated  institutions  make  proper  provision 
for  same.  However,  in  many  instances  it  would  be  unfair  to  figure  the  same 
depreciation  as  shown  by  insured's  books,  as  the  depreciation  charged  is 
usually  in  excess  of  the  actual  deterioration.  No  charge,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  made  for  the  expenditure  of  money  that  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
plant  or  increases  the  assets  of  the  firm  or  corporation,  therefore  I  would 
say  that  money  spent  for  perfecting  patents,  establishing  trade-marks  in 
foreign  countries  or  similar  expenditures  should  not  be  considered.  Many 
interesting  questions  crop  up  with  reference  to  what  should  or  should  not 
be  charged  against  profits.  How  should  the  legal  expense  in  connection  with 
floating  a  large  bond  issue  extending  over  a  period  of  years  be  treated,  and 
what  account  should  be  taken  of  money  expended  for  experimental  work 
in  an  effort  to  perfect  machinery  or  processes  calculated  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant,  and  also  of  money  expended  in  the  development  of  a 
mine  in  which  such  development  wTork  is  progressing  along  with  the  produc- 
tion of  ore.  What  action  should  be  taken  concerning  expenditures  for  group 
insurance  taken  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  and  pensions  given  to 
disabled  or  retired  employees,  and  about  the  excess  profit  tax  levied  by  the 
government?  These  questions  are  merely  indications  of  the  many  questions 
which  may  arise  during  the  adjustment  of  use  and  occupancy  losses. 

As  to  what  unavoidable  expense  items  should  be  added  to  establish  daily 
net  profits  to  fully  indemnify  the  insured,  I  would  say  that  no  item  should 
be  considered  that  had  not  been  charged  against  sales  in  preparing  the  profit 
statement,  or  which  did  not  enter  into  cost  of  production  when  figuring  the 
cost  per  unit  of  manufacture.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  or  not 
interest  on  the  idle  investment,  which  would  mean  the  amount  invested  in 
real  estate  on  which  the  property  is  located,  should  be  added  and  to  that 
question  I  would  answer  i '  No ' ',  unless  it  had  been  previously  entered  in 
making  up  the  profit  statement. 

At  this  juncture  I  would  like  to  put  forth  a  question.  If  a  contract 
insuring  blank  dollars  on  the  use  and  occupancy  of  a  plant  limits  the  cover- 
age to  actual  loss  sustained  of  net  profits,  does  not  the  contract  contemplate 
the  payment  of  a  daily  sum,  to  the  limit  of  liability,  sufficient  to  permit 
insured  to  recover  unimpaired  the  net  profits  that  would  have  been  earned 
had  no  fire  occurred  and  would  not  the  courts  so  hold  ? 

The  desire  and  intent  of  the  Companies  is  to  avoid  the  valued  policy 
feature  in  connection  with  use  and  occupancy  and  rightly  so,  esr>ec4allv  in 
view  of  the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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It  appears  also  very  important  at  this  time  to  avoid  writing  a  contract  that 
could  possibly  be  construed  as  arbitrarily  fixing  the  average  daily  net  profits 
based  on  a  showing  for  a  fixed  period  prior  to  the  fire.  The  form  adopted 
by  the  Eastern  Union  recites,  after  insuring  blank  dollars  on  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  plant,  that  the  Company  shall  be  liable  under  the  policy 
for  the  actual  loss  sustained  of  net  profits  on  the  business  which  is  thereby 
prevented,  and  for  such  fixed  charges  and  expenses  as  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue during  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of  business,  for  not  exceeding  such 
length  of  time,  etc.,  and  then  follows  with  a  provision  that  the  daily  produc- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  fire  shall  be  based  on  the  average  daily  production  for 
the  blank  days  of  full  operation,  next  preceding  the  fire.  The  question  is, 
does  this  form  preclude  the  danger  of  insured  contending  and  successfully 
maintaining  that  the  contract  fixes  the  daily  net  profits  based  on  the  showing 
of  an  arbitrary  measure  of  time  prior  to  the  fire,  irrespective  of  what  may 
be  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  fire  or  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion? The  contract  assumes  to  protect  the  insured,  to  the  limit  of  its  liabil- 
ity, against  loss  of  net  profits.  If  it  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  the  assured  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  financial  condition  with 
reference  to  profits  that  he  would  have  been  in  had  no  fire  occurred,  in  other 
words  to  be  made  whole,  would  the  contract  be  fully  lived  up  to  unless  is 
added  to  net  profits,  which  have  been  purged  of  all  expense,  the  average  daily 
expenses  the  insured  unavoidably  sustains  during  such  period  of  reconsTruc- 
tion?  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  this  reasoning,  do  not  the  words  "  fixed 
charges ' ',  or  any  other  like  term,  when  added  to  the  words  ' '  net  profits ' ' 
imply  that  the  net  profits  are  conceded  to  be  fixed  as  of  a  period  prior  to 
the  fire,  in  which  event  only  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  fixed 
charges  by  specifically  mentioning  them?  This  looks  like  splitting  hairs,  but 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  profits  are  predicated  on 
a  fixed  production  prior  to  the  fire,  that  the  Companies  have  dictated  the 
contract  and  that  the  clause  reads  "net  profits,  and  such  fixed  charges", 
rather  than  net  profits  including  such  fixed  charges,  it  may  have  some  little 
virtue.  It  appears  to  me  preferable  to  have  the  contract  read  "This  Com- 
pany shall  be  liable  for  the  actual  loss  sustained ' ',  it  being  stated  in  a  sep- 
arate paragraph  precisely  what  is  intended  to  be  covered  under  the  term 
'"Use  and  Occupancy". 

Recognizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  defining  the  general  term  use  and 
occupancy,  and  conceding  that  it  is  necessary  to  amplify  the  words  "net 
profits"  to  furnish  full  coverage,  I  believe  in  stating  explicitly  what  is 
intended  to  be  included  rather  than  use  indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms.     In 
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the  policies  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company,  under  which 
contracts  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained,  the  form  recited  that  "the  term  'Use 
and  Occupancy'  as  herein  used  shall  be  construed  to  mean  net  profits,  general 
maintenance  to  the  extent  of  taxes,  interest  on  bond  or  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, heating  and  lighting,  and  legal  liability  of  insured  for  royalties  and 
salaries  and  wages  of  employees  under  contract  and  others  who  must  be 
retained  in  order  to  resume  operations  promptly  after  damages  are  repaired". 

While  the  wording  as  above  would  supply  sufficient  protection  for  the 
ordinary  risk,  a  standard  form,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
permit  the  insured  and  insurer  to  agree  on  what  is  to  be  included  under  gen- 
oral  maintenance.  This  would  permit  the  necessities  of  individual  plants  to 
be  fully  protected,  and  when  finally  agreed  upon,  be  something  fixed  and 
definite  and  over  which  there  could  be  little  argument  or  dispute.  How  much 
better,  this  appears  to  me,  than  to  have  the  form  cover  "such  fixed  charges 
and  expenses  as  must  necessarily  continue  during  a  total  or  partial  suspen- 
sion of  business".  The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company  vs.  Mutual  Securities  Company,  held  that  by  i '  Fixed 
Charges '  f  was  meant  ' '  those  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
organization  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  would  enable  it  to  assume  normal 
production  without  substantial  delay ' \ 

Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  shall  be  included  under  fixed  charges 
and  necessary  expenses  and  could  they  be  confined  to  items  taken  into  ac- 
count in  establishing  the  net  profits?  If  the  allowance  of  fixed  charges  and 
necessary  expenses  are  material  to  the  adjustment,  and  it  would  appear  that 
they  would  be  more  prominent  in  adjustments  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
on  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  profit  resulting  from  the  present  altered 
conditions,  it  stands  to  reason  there  would  be  less  friction  and  less  dissatis- 
faction if  the  wording  was  explicit  and  left  nothing  to  the  imagination.  In 
fact  every  use  and  occupancy  form  in  its  entirety  should  be  drawn  with  great 
care  and  every  word  therein  contained  used  advisedly,  else  there  may  be 
inserted  into  the  contract  words  and  phrases  calculated  to  supply  pegs  for 
lawyers  to  hang  their  hats  on  and  give  courts  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  contract  as  their  judgment  or  bias  may  dictate.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  wording  of  the  use  and  occupancy  form  covering  the  plant,  which  was 
subsequently  damaged  by  fire,  of  a  large  lumber  company  in  the  Northwest. 
The  policies  insured  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  -  •  various  buildings,  struc- 
tures, machinery,  equipment  and  other  properties  comprising  and  constituting 
the  insured's  lumber  manufacturing,  premises  and  plant  operated  principally 
for  the  manufacture,  handling,  and  storing  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
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and  for  other  purposes  incidental  thereto '  \  Briefly  stated,  contention  was 
made  by  the  insured  that  the  contract  assumed  to  take  care  of  the  time 
necessary  to  replace  some  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  stored  in  the  yard  and 
destroyed  by  the  fire.  A  legal  opinion  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim 
read  in  part  as  follows:  '  *  The  first  question  to  be  considered,  is,  whether 
m  determining  the  period  required  for  rehabilitation,  the  time  required  in 
replacing  the  lumber  which  was  destroyed  in  the  yard  must  be  considered, 
or  merely  the  period  required  for  restoring  the  buildings  and  equipment.  It 
is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  insured,  as  we  understand,  that  the  word  "prop- 
erties ' ',  as  used  in  the  policies,  includes  the  lumber  in  the  yard,  and  that 
additional  force  is  given  to  this  construction  by  the  provision  of  the  policies 
to  the  effect  that  the  plant  is  i  i  operated  principally  for  the  manufacturing, 
handling  and  storage  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  etc.  Language  of  the 
watchman  clause  is  also  invoked  as  supporting  this  view".  The  loss  was 
finally  adjusted,  but  only  after  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  expense. 
The  adjustment  of  an  automobile  manufacturing  company  loss  in  the  middle 
west  furnishes  another  case  in  point.  The  explosion  of  an  enameling  oven 
resulted  in  putting  the  assembling  department  out  of  business  for  a  few  days. 
On  basis  of  pay  roll  the  production  of  about  five  per  cent  of  the  plant  was 
involved,  and  of  all  the  departments,  this  department  would  be  the  least 
arrested  by  a  shut  down.  The  form  recited  that  if  any  of  the  Buildings  or 
the  contents  should  be  so  damaged,  destroyed  or  disabled  as  to  entirely  pre- 
vent the  insured  from  producing  ' '  finished  goods ' '  the  Companies  should  be 
liable,  etc.,  following  which  was  the  usual  partial  prevention  provision.  While 
the  adjusters  estimated  the  loss  at  $1,000.00  the  insured  made  claim  for 
$61,000.00,  which  was  based  on  a  total  loss  per  day  for  the  number  of  days 
estimated  by  them  as  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  assembling  department, 
contending  that  they  were  entirely  prevented  from  producing  -finished  goods. 
Loss  was  finally  compromised  for  $10,000.00  after  three  firms  of  lawyers  had 
wrangled  over  the  matter  for  fifteen  or  more  months. 

In  writing  insurance  on  a  manufacturing  plant  is  it  either  necessary  or 
advisable  to  attach  a  hundred  per  cent  co-insurance  clause  to  a  use  and  occu- 
pancy contract  unless  the  contract  is  so  drawn  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
insured  to  collect  a  total  loss  in  the  event  of  a  partial  disability? 

If  the  contract  did  not  provide  for  a  limited  daily  liability  extending 
over  the  period  of  a  year  and  did  not  have  the  provision  in  connection  with 
partial  losses,  which  clause  operates  the  same  as  a  distribution  average  clause 
in  other  insurance  contracts,  whereby  the  insured  must  carry  one  hundred  per 
cent  insurance  to  value  to  be  fully  protected,  then  I  would  consider  it  essen- 
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tial  that  some  sort  of  a  co-insurance  clause  be  inserted  in  the  policy.  If  a 
contract  is  written  for  $10,000.00  based  on  an  average  daily  liability  of  not 
exceeding  $33.33  per  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  with  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  clause  governing  partial  losses,  to  wit,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  partial  loss  the  Company  shall  be  liable  per  day,  for  not  exceeding 
300  days,  for  actual  loss  sustained,  in  such  proportion  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$33.33  per  day  as  the  product  so  prevented  from  being  made  bears  to  the 
full  daily  average  product,  I  would,  as  an  underwriter,  be  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  insured  carried  additional  insurance  or  not,  and  would  in  fact 
much  prefer  that  he  carried  no  other  insurance  than  to  carry  sufficient  to 
create  a  moral  hazard  or  make  him  unconcerned  as  to  when  his  plant  would 
be  rehabilitated.  For  the  same  reason  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  or  justice 
in  writing  a  contract  where  the  measure  of  damage  in  the  event  of  a  total 
loss  is  the  actual  loss  sustained,  while  in  the  event  of  a  partial  loss  the 
measure  of  damage  is  the  proportionate  part  thereof  as  stated  above,  based 
on  the  average  daily  production  for  the  period  of  a  year  prior  to  the  fire. 
If,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Natural  Soda  Products  Company,  the  insured 
had  enlarged  the  plant  a  short  time  prior  to  the  fire  and  considerably  in- 
creased the  production,  he  would  not  be  getting  the  protection  he  pays  for 
and  is  entitled  to  receive,  if  in  the  event  of  a  partial  loss  the  profits  were 
to  be  predicated  on  the  average  daily  production  for  the  period  of  a  year 
prior  to  the  fire,  as  such  average  would  be  far  below  the  daily  production  at 
the  time  of  the  fire. 

An  interesting  question  could  be  injected  at  this  juncture.  Suppose  it 
had  been  determined  that  the  Natural  Soda  Products  Company  loss  at  Keeler, 
California,  was  a  partial  one  with  the  production  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
based  on  the  average  daily  production  of  the  plant  for  the  period  of  a  year 
prior  to  the  fire.  Prior  to  January  1st,  1918,  the  plant  was  being  operated 
by  lessees  and  the  fire  occurred  on  July  7th,  1918.  As  the  basis  of  settlement 
would  you  take  the  average  production  of  the  plant  for  a  year  irrespective 
of  who  operated  same  or  would  you  say  that  the  average  daily  production 
from  January  1st,  1918,  to  the  date  of  the  fire  would  control,  the  governing 
clause  applying  to  a  partial  loss  reading  as  follows :  "It  being  understood 
and  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  insurance  the  average  daily  product 
for  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  date  of  fire  will  be  considered  the  full 
daily  average  product ' ?  f 

Referring  again  to  the  partial  payment  provision  should  not  it  be  defi- 
nitely recited  in  the  contract  that  the  daily  liability  in  the  event  of  a  partial 
loss  shall  not  extend  over  a  period  of  300  days  or  365  days,  as  the  case  may 
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be?  The  Standard  Use  and  Occupancy  form  adopted  rjy  the  Eastern  Union 
provides  that  * '  during  the  time  of  a  total  suspension  of  business,  liability 
under  this  policy  shall  not  exceed  the  following  amounts  for  each  business 
day  of  such  prevention ' ' : 

For  each  business  day  from to  noon  the  following. 

(incl.)   $ and  in  a  separate  paragraph,  following  the  above,  the 

form  reads  as  follows :  ' '  during  the  time  of  a  partial  suspension  of  business, 
the  per  diem  liability  under  this  policy  shall  not  exceed  that  proportion  of 
the  per  diem  liability  which  would  have  been  incurred  by  a  total  suspension 
which  the  decrease  in  production  (or  business)  bears  to  the  full  daily  pro- 
duction (or  business)  at  the  time  of  the  fire".  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
latter  clause  refers  only  to  the  per  diem  liability  in  the  event  of  a  partial 
loss  without  limit  of  time'.  Suppose  it  would  take  18  months  to  rehabilitate 
that  portion  of  the  plant  destroyed,  assuming  there  has  been  only  a  partial 
disability.  Under  the  above  wording  would  the  partial  per  diem  liability 
extend  over  the  18  months  or  be  limited  to  the  fixed  period  which  would 
govern  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss  under  the  insurance,  and  if  a  total  loss 
where  the  claimant  was  over-insured  would  the  liability  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  a  year? 

Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  on  plants  operating  on  leased  ground 
should  be  written  with  caution,  and  only  after  reading  of  lease  and  analyzing 
carefully  all  the  surrounding  conditions,  for  if  the  fire  is  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  lease  the  insured  will  almost  invariably  claim  a  total  loss  on  the  conten- 
tion that  he  is  barred  from  rebuilding,  etc.  While  the  appraisement  clause 
protects  the  insurer,  still  an  unpleasant  situation  is  created  with  usually 
unfavorable  results.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  development  in  connection  with 
the  use  and  occupancy  loss  of  the  San  Francisco  Milling  Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, California.  The  insured  leased  an  old  flour  mill,  that  had  been  idle  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  converted  same  into  a  barley-flour  mill.  Fire  totally 
destroyed  the  mill  and  naturally  the  owner  would  not  rebuild.  While  it  is 
true  that  delivery  of  mill  machinery  would  be  delayed,  the  industry  was  such 
that  the  Government  would  have  been  interested  in  getting  the  plant  rehabil- 
itated as  soon  as  possible  and  it  was  believed  that  under  adverse  conditions 
six  months '  time  would  have  been  ample  to  rebuild  a  similar  plant.  Ap- 
parently no  effort  was  made  by  the  insured  to  determine  the  time  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  plant,  but  proofs  claiming  a  total  loss  under  the  contracts 
were  served  on  the  Companies.  Loss  was  submitted  to  appraisers  and  an 
award  of  fifty  per  cent  of  claim  was  allowed. 
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Should  there  not  be  some  clause  in  a  contract  providing  for  the  insured 
exercising  the  same  amount  of  per  diem  energy  in  repairing  or  rebuilding 
the  plant  that  is  expended  on  manufacture?  If  the  Companies  are  going  to 
take  care  of  loss  of  net  profits  made  through  the  operation  of  the  plant  for 
twenty-four  hours  each  day,  should  not  the  measure  of  time  for  making 
repairs  or  replacements  be  based  on  three  eight-hour  shifts  where  possible? 
While  the  definition  of  the  word  "day"  in  the  contract  is  to  prevent  the 
insured  from  claiming  two  or  three  days'  production  in  a  twenty-four  hour 
period,  the  definition  could  be  extended  to  cover  not  only  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  but  to  cover  a  less  period  of 
time  so  far  as  operation  is  concerned,  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  the  form  read  "for  actual  loss  sustained,  etc.,  for  not  exceeding  the 
numbers  of  days  or  fractions  thereof  (said  day  being  measured  by  the  hours 
of  normal  operations)  as  shall  be  required  with  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
and  dispatcn  to  rebuild,  etc. ' ' 

With  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  insurance  to  guard  against  the  loss 
of  profits  resulting  from  fire,  and  considering  the  various  kinds  of  business 
seeking  such  protection  and  the  many  wants  to  be  filled,  it  is  hard  to  be 
persuaded  that  in  this  field  an  arbitrary  contract  can  be  drawn  to  fill  the  bill. 
A  new  plant  starts  up  without  previous  record  or  experience  to  guide  as  to 
proportion  of  output  or  measure  of  profits,  yet  is  manufacturing  a  staple 
article  and  is  a  good  moral  risk.  Another  plant  is  undergoing  extensive 
repairs  and  enlargements  to  increase  the  production.  One  plant  runs  along 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  with  uniform  and 
stable  profits,  while  another  has  a  spasmodic  market  to  supply,  with  periods 
of  brisk  business  and  periods  of  stagnation.  One  plant  will  have  enormous 
production  under  pressure  filling  rush  orders  during  some  portions  of  the 
year  and  run  with  a  normal  production  during  the  remainder,  while  yet 
another  plant  will  close  up  and  lie  dormant  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
argued  that  each  individual  case  should  be  diagnosed  and  treated  according 
to  its  necessities  rather  than  apply  the  same  treatment  to  all.  Another 
argument  advanced  in  favor  of  this  side  of  the  question  is  that  adoption  of 
the  standard  form  would  kill  initiative,  thereby  tending  to  retard  develop- 
ment of  this  phase  of  the  business.  Others  argue  to  the  effect  that  executives, 
agents  and  brokers  making  a  study  of  this  branch  of  the  business  have  a 
proper  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  should  therefore  be  permitted 
to  maintain  such  advantage.  Another  argument  might  be  advanced  that  the 
Western  field  differs  materially  from  the  Eastern  field  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  this  line  of  business  and  that  what  would  cover  the  exigencies  of  the 
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case  in  that  field  would  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  this  terri- 
tory. On  the  other  side  of  the  question  we  have  the  fact  that  agents  and 
brokers  are  greatly  confused  in  attempting  to  handle  these  lines  on  account 
of  the  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  forms.  A  form  prepared  and  accepted 
by  one  Company  may  be  rejected  by  other  Companies  and  before  a  form 
acceptable  to  all  Companies  is  prepared  the  agent  may  get  discouraged  and 
the  prospective  purchaser  change  his  mind.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
fundamentals  agreed  to  by  all  should  be  fixtures  and  it  is  certainly  necessary 
for  the  profitable  writing  of  this  kind  of  contract  that  all  ambiguities  and 
words  and  phrases  likely  to  cause  dissension,  create  friction,  and  induce  dis- 
satisfaction be  eliminated.  It  will  greatly  stimulate  the  business,  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  agents  and  brokers  as  a  whole  and  be  very  beneficial  all 
around  if  a  sufficiently  flexible  form  can  be  drawn  and  adopted. 

Believing  that  this  phase  of  the  business  is  destined  to  become  not  only 
an  important  factor  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance,  an  attractive  feature  so 
far  as  premium  receipts  are  concerned,  and  the  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  Companies,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  stimulate  the  writing  of  use  and 
occupancy  insurance  by  proper  advertising?  The  stockholder  in  a  corporation 
is  really  the  one  most  benefitted  by  this  sort  of  coverage  and  would  he  not 
insist  upon  that  protection  if  he  realized  what  it  meant  to  him?  Use  and 
occupancy  insurance  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  investment  in  manu- 
facturing plants,  protect  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  allay  the  fears 
of  the  management,  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  insured,  and,  under  proper 
restrictions,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  while  showing  an 
attractive  profit  to  the  Insurance  Companies  individually  and  collectively. 


The  President — The  speaker  certainly  presented  some  ideas 
that  will  furnish  food  for  thought,  if  nothing  else.  Is  there  any 
comment  to  be  made  upon  the  paper?  If  not,  we  will  next  hear 
from  Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens,  who  has,  I  believe,  a  message  for  the 
special  agents,  and  the  topic  indicated  for  him  on  the  program 
is,  "What  We  Are  Now  Doing".  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Stevens. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stevens — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen :  With  your 
permission,  before  I  begin,  I  am  going  to  change  the  title  of  my 
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paper  to  rend:  "What  We  Are  Now  Doing  and  What  We  In- 
tend Doing  in  the  Future" — dealing  as  much  with  the  future, 
pr  possibly  more  so.  than  with  present  times.  And  I  want  to 
say  before  I  start  to  read  it,  that  my  paper  is  entirely  imper- 
sonal, that  I  have  done  my  best  to  pull  out  all  the  teeth.  If 
any  should  appear,  I  want  you  to  consider  two  things :  first, 
that  I  am  a  poor  dentist,  and  second,  that  it  was  possibly  neces- 
sary to  leave  one  here  and  there  to  prevent  indigestion  for  the 
companies  in  the  future. 
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WHAT  WE  ARE  NOW  DOING  AND  WHAT  WE  INTEND  DOING 
IN  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens,  Manager,  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific. 


The  reported  fire  losses  for  the  year  1918  just 
closed,  amounting  to  more  than  317  million  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed,  should  not 
alone  convince  the  doubtful  of  the  fact  that  never 
will  we  see  the  time  when  the  demand  for  pro- 
tection, namely  fire  departments  and  fire  insur- 
ance, will  dwindle  to  any  great  extent  on  account 
of  an  over-abundance  of  fire  prevention  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the  attention  of 
every  right  thinking  person  the  fact  that  fire  pre- 
vention is  an  absolute  essential  to  overcome  this 
greatest  of  all  economic  wastes. 

The  fires  and  fire  losses  of  our  great 
metropolis,  New  York  City,  by  far  outclass  any  city  of  the  entire 
world,  and  although  that  city  has  been  to  a  degree  promoting  fire 
prevention  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  has,  with  its  high  pres- 
sure water  system,  motor  apparatus,  fire  boats,  etc.,  manned  by  an 
army  of  over  5000  efficiently  trained  men,  the  best  and  most  fully  equipped 
fire  department  in  the  world,  they  met  up  with  a  condition  last  year  which  to 
my  mind  is  the  best  example  of  why  we  need  fire  prevention  and  how  it  is 
the  only  possible  way  to  overcome  the  great  absolutely  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  by  fire.  In  one  day  during  last  winter  there  were 
received  in  New  York  City  2736  alarms  of  fire.  Possibly  you  are  unable  to 
fully  grasp  those  figures  immediately  and  on  second  thought  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  impossible  inasmuch  as  this  represents  approximately  two 
alarms  per  minute.  This  presented  an  impossible  situation,  as  it  was  phys- 
ically impossible  to  transmit  these  two  alarms  per  minute  and  caused  the  fire 
chief  of  that  city  to  issue  orders  establishing  a  preferential  system  which 
meant  that  no  alarms  should  be  sent  out  except  in  certain  districts,  namely 
where  the  greatest  property  values  were  involved  and  where  the  greatest 
danger  existed  so  far  as  human  life  was  concerned.  This  left  a  vast  area  of 
dwellings,  apartments  and  smaller  manufacturing  plants  practically  ps 
though   they  were   miles    from  any  incorporated   city,   although   they   were 
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within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  boasting  the  finest  fire  fighting  service 
in  the  world.  There  is  only  one  method  of  overcoming  a  situation  of  this 
kind  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  alarms.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  fire  prevention  of  the  highest  type  and  which  reaches  every 
individual  in  the  community. 

To  accomplish  noticeable  results  in  fire  prevention  first  of  all  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  fire  prevention  must  be  created.  This  is  no  small  task, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  careless,  indifferent  American  people.  After 
years  of  experience  and  much  thought  and  study  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  are  to  some  extent  at  least  pyromaniacs.  Pyromania  is  that 
form  of  mental  disease  causing  a  craving  or  desire  for  seeing  things  burn. 
Did  you  ever  observe  the  expression  upon  the  faces  of  a  crowd  at  a  fire  or  of 
groups  of  persons  going  to  a  fire?  How  often  have  you  yourself  dressed  at 
2  a.  m.  to  rush  downtown  a  mile  or  two  from  home  to  see  a  building  or  a 
block  of  buildings  destroyed  by  fire?  It  seems  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
make  joy  of  the  crowd  supreme  is  to  know  that  the  property  is  fully  insured 
and  that  the  wealthy  insurance  companies  must  pay  the  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
attend  a  fire  prevention  meeting?  Not  much.  It's  hard  enough  to  get  their 
attendance  at  a  meeting  where  this  subject  is  under  discussion,  even  in  con- 
nection with  a  noonday  luncheon,  the  average  man  excusing  himself  by  saying, 
first,  that  he  is  too  busy  and  second,  he  isn't  interested  because  the  subject 
is  entirely  too  much  like  the  Pacific  Northwest  (very  dry). 

To  create  a  sentiment  favorable  to  fire  prevention  we  must  first  over- 
come this  mania  for  fire  and  in  its  place  inject  a  real  interest  in  seeing  the 
fire  waste  reduced. 

Comparing  the  loss  figures  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  year  1918  with 
those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
wdiile  the  experience  of  the  United  States  was  the  worst  in  its  history,  ex- 
cepting 1906,  the  Pacific  Coast  figures  show  one  of  the  most  favorable  loss 
experiences.  We  must  not  feel  that  because  losses  were  low  last  year  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  so,  for  the  pendulum  will  swing  to  and  fro  as  the 
public  interest  in  fire  prevention  waxes  and  wanes.  Within  the  past  week 
I  have  received  letters  from  two  Pacific  Coast  fire  chiefs,  namely  Chief 
Ringold  of  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Chief  Trodick  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  stating 
that  while  their  fire  loss  for  the  year  1918  was  but  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
since  that  time  one  fire  in  the  former  city  destroyed  $125,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty, while  in  the  latter  a  single  fire  caused  $350,000  loss.     A  noticeable* 
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example  is  Seattle 's  loss  record  for  the  same  year,  which  would  have  been 
the  best  in  its  history  had  it  not  been  for  one  small  fire — loss  $1,400,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  premium  income  of  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states  does  not  equal  the  losses  paid  in  the  past  20  years.  This  and  similar 
facts  should  be  constantly  kept  before  the  public  by  the  field  men  to  offset 
the  adverse  propaganda  spread  by  the  cheap  politician. 

Referring  to  the  favorable  fire  loss  record  on  the  Pacific  Coast  last  year, 
I  feel  certain  that  the  efforts  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific 
contributed  materially  to  this  good  record. 

While  we  have  been  doing  work  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  jurisdic- 
tion, we  have  centered  our  efforts  upon  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  results  of  our  campaigns  in  these  places  is  very 
marked.  These  campaigns  included  lectures  before  cine  and  commercial 
organizations,  women's  clubs,  schools,  churches,  fraternal  organizations  and 
theatres.  We  were  very  successful  in  arousing  the  interest  and  securing  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  district  attorneys' 
office  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fire  prevention  associa- 
tion in  those  cities  Avith  which  our  Bureau  maintains  an  intimate  relationship. 
It  is  our  intention  to  continue  this  work  throughout  the  entire  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  and  eventually  weld  them  into  one  general  coastwide  organization. 

Our  Bureau  has  utility  in  more  than  one  direction,  for  while  we  are 
promoting  fire  prevention  we  have  not  neglected  our  inspection  service,  but 
have  at  the  same  time  continued  and  improved  it  by  condensing  the  reports 
into  a  more  serviceable  form,  eliminating  all  unnecessary  detail  and  adding 
information  of  special  value  when  necessary.  I  am  confident  these  reports 
are  being  appreciated,  as  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  them,  especially 
by  the  growing  companies.  The  field  men  should  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
our  branch  managers  for  any  special  reports  or  information  concerning  public 
protection,  water  supplies  or  other  features  in  which  they  may  be  interested, 
as  they  are  in  a  position  to  serve  you.  There  is  a  still  greater  utility  of  the 
Bureau  and  that  is  in  being  able  to  create  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  com- 
panies. In  the  business  world  of  today,  where  prices  are  so  well  regulated, 
competition  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  class  of  service  rendered.  And 
while  we  wish  to  render  the  highest  grade  of  service  possible  and  in  every 
manner  possible  to  the  companies  and  their  representatives,  we  can,  as  your 
representatives,  at  the  same  time  through  our  fire  prevention  work,  perform 
a  service  for  the  public  which  will  reflect  credit  on  and  thereby  create  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  companies. 
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During  our  recent  Salt  Lake  campaign  our  Bureau  and  its  work  was 
endorsed  by  the  Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Commercial  Club  and 
other  bodies.  This  is  also  true  of  other  cities  where  special  campaigns  have 
been  conducted. 

For  the  past  year  the  Arson  Bureau  has  been  under  the  wing  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau,  and  while  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  they 
are  not  what  they  should  have  been  or  could  have  been  with  proper  support 
from  all  company  representatives.  The  results  obtained  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
cases  alone  more  than  justify  our  efforts.  I  have  in  mind  that  sometimes  an 
agent  of  a  big  business  will  send  in  what  has  all  the  earmarks  of,  I  believe 
you  call  it  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  a  " target",  because  he  has  a  big 
business,  he  says,  "We  will  take  it'7.  I  have  given  considerable  study  to 
the  local  agent  and  his  connection  with  the  business  as  a  whole,  but  more 
especially  his  usual  lack  of  co-operation  with  the  arson  department  of  the 
Bureau.  While  I  am  convinced  that  he  represents  the  assured  pure  and 
simple,  still  he  is  credited  by  the  public  with  being  the  company  representa- 
tive, and  we  must  at  all  times  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  There  are  two  classes 
of  local  agents  and  vastly  different — one  who  looks  out  for  the  companies' 
interest  as  well  as  his  clients',  while  the  other  fellow  simply  looks  out  for 
himself.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say  a  local  agent  when  good  is — very. 
very  good,  but  when  he  is  bad,  he  is  rotten.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  while  we  are  glad  to  accept  the  right  type  of  local  agent  as  a  part  of 
the  profession,  we  must  accept  them  as  a  whole  and  simply  depend  entirely 
upon  the  special  agent  to  educate  the  objectionable  fellow. 

I  will  cite  two  recent  cases  and  show  the  results  and  point  out  some  of 
the  obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with'.  In  one  case  the  local  agent,  being 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  defense,  testified  that  he  had  on  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  policy  suggested  that  a  $4500  policy  be  increased  to  $10,000.  which 
was  done,  and  as  he  said,  he  acted  purely  to  get  the  biggest  possible  premium. 
The  assured  was  given  the  customary  60  days  in  which  to  pay  his  premium, 
but  fortunately  (?)  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  the 
property  burned  and  our  last  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  was 
waiting  for  a  remittance  from  the  company  so  he  could  pay  the  premium. 
In  another  case  in  a  section  where  we  had  experienced  difficulty  in  getting 
co-operation  from  the  authorities  I  had  been  using  the  influence  of  some  of 
my  fire  chief  friends  to  bring  about  a  co-operative  spirit  and  had  been  so 
successful  that  when  a  recent  fire  occurred  the  police  chief  immediately  signed 
a  complaint  and  had  the  assured  placed  under  arrest.  The  district  attorney 
and  sheriff  became  active  in  the  case,  the  fire  chief  and  fire  marshal  appeared 
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as  witnesses,  as  did  the  neighbors,  testifying  to  such  important  features  as 
the  moving  out  of  the  furniture  four  days  before  the  fire,  purchase  of  several 
gallons  of  gasoline  three  days  before  the  fire,  moving  out  of  the  dishes  packed 
in  the  trunk  with  papers  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  safe  removal  at  time  of 
fire ;  that  defendant  stated  on  night  of  fire  he  did  not  own  the  house  and  had 
no  insurance  on  contents.  We  were  placed  in  a  position  where  all  that  was 
expected  of  us  was  to  sit  back  and  look  on.  Our  case  looked  rosy  until  the 
adjuster  was  called  by  the  defense  and  testified  as  to  values,  cause  of  fire, 
giving  it  as  a  defective  stove  and  accounted  for  practically  every  article  in 
the  proof  of  loss,  including  things  moved  away  before  the  fire.  Next  came 
the  local  agent,  and  naturally  he  didn't  intend  letting  any  ordinary  adjuster 
outdo  him,  so  he  testified  that  the  defendant  "was  a  poor,  innocent,  hard- 
working man  who  happened  to  have  insurance,  but  wasn't  aware  of  the 
fact".  Although  this  man  had  experienced  three  successful  fires  previously, 
the  case  was  dismissed,  as  the  court  said,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  insurance 
company  representatives,  and  left  us  high  and  dry,  and  by  the  way,  the 
insurance  company  representatives  made  for  fire  insurance  companies  gen- 
erally enemies  of  practically  every  peace  officer  of  that  county  after  we  had 
put  in  several  months  diligently  trying  to  create  a  favorable  sentiment.  Pos- 
sibly at  some  future  date,  after  we  have  taken  considerable  nerve  tonic,  we 
will  cautiously  return  to  the  county  in  question  and  ask  for  the  prosecution 
of  another  arson  case,  and  when  we  do  the  district  attorney  will  turn  upon 
us  and  say  "you  insurance  fellows  certainly  have  a  crust",  and  the  mention 
of  ' '  you  insurance  fellows  ' '  brings  me  to  my  conclusion — Remember  that  we 
are  all  ' '  these  insurance  fellows ' '  and  we  are  accountable  to  the  business  as 
a  whole  for  our  individual  official  actions.  Let  each  of  us  so  conduct  himself 
as  to  bring  credit  to  a  profession  that  is  second  to  no  other  business  enter- 
prise and  to  which  we  should  be  proud  to  belong.  Conducting  ourselves  thus, 
let  us  insist  that  all  others  in  the  business  do  the  same  or  step  down  and  out. 
Remember  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific  is  your  Bureau, 
yours  for  any  just  service  in  the  interest  of  the  business  that  we  may  be  able 
to  perform.  We  are  building  up  an  organization  which  we  hope  will  be  of 
service  not  alone  as  an  inspection  bureau,  a  fire  prevention  bureau  or  as  an 
investigating  bureau,  but  rather  as  a  general  utility  bureau  ready  for  any 
service.  We  feel  we  are  entitled  to  your  support,  and  I  assure  you  that  with 
the  kind  of  co-operation  from  the  entire  profession  such  as  the  whole-hearted 
support  afforded  us  by  the  managers,  assistant  managers  and  special  agents 
during  the  past  year,  and  which  has  so  generously  contributed  to  the  success 
so  far  achieved,  we  will  do  our  part  toward  placing  and  keeping  the  fire 
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insurance  business  on  the  high  plane  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  it  justly 
deserves. 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Stevens  about  taking 
part  in  this  program,  he  said,  "Why,  sure.  "We  will  do  any- 
thing to  fill  in."  I  said.  "Fill  in  nothing.  You  have  a  message 
to  deliver,  and  I  want  you  to  do  it."  I  think  he  has  brought 
that  message  home  to  us.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau  is  entitled  to  the  unreserved  support  of  every 
man  in  the  business. 

That  finishes  our  program,  so  far  as  papers  are  concerned, 
gentlemen.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  special 
committees.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Folger,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  President 's  Address  and  the  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and  of  the  Library  Committee  and  Librarian, 
to  report  for  his  Committee. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — The  Committee  has  studied  the  re- 
ports, Mr.  President,  but  before  reading  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Executive  Committee  requests  that  when  death  has  occurred 
among  our  membership  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal- 
ifornia, be  immediately  advised,  therein  stating  the  name  of  de- 
ceased, and  giving  the  day.  hour  and  place  of  obsequies,  so  that 
the  various  insurance  offices  may  be  notified.  I  now  present  our 
report : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,  ETC. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  5th,  1919. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific : 

Your  Committee,  to  which  has  been  referred  the  address  of  the  President 
and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Librarian,  offers  the  following 
report : 

We  congratulate  the  Association  upon  its  favorable  financial  position. 
The  receipts  during  the  past  year  exceed  the  disbursements  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses by  $159.99.  We  commend  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  investing,  in 
behalf  of  the  Association,  in  bonds  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Liberty  Loans  to 
the  extent  of  $401.05,  than  which  no  better  security  could  be  found. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  that  this  Association  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  such  organizations  in  building  up  a  library  of  permanent  value 
and  in  making  it  available  for  practicable  use  by  the  officers.  The  library 
is  consulted  all  the  year  through  by  the  younger  men  in  the  business  from 
whom  future  field  and  managerial  talent  must  be  drawn.  The  lecture  courses, 
while  not  largely  attended,  have  had  the  support  of  the  best  men  in  our 
employ,  who  are  ambitious  and  desirous  of  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
insurance  principles.     Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  these  courses. 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  European  war  upon  our 
business.  A  large  number  of  our  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
positions,  have  entered  the  service  of  their  country,  many  of  them  voluntarily 
resigning  their  positions  for  a  meager  return  in  money,  to  endure  hardships 
and  hazard  their  lives.  The  names  of  twenty-eight  of  these  were  published 
in  our  last  annual  report,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
this  list  is  complete  and  to  preserve  some  record  of  their  activities.  Those 
of  us  who  have  met  the  young  men  who  have  been  abroad  or  have  served  for 
months  in  army  camps  have  been  impressed  by  their  erect  bearing,  develop- 
ment of  character  and  fine  spirit.  Their  unselfish  devotion  to  their  country 
should  fit  them  all  the  more  for  faithful  service  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  work  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  which  was  of  the  highest  value.  The  Companies  waived  the 
performance  of  work  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  their  business  in 
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order  to  allow  the  National  Board  of  Engineers  and  others  to  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment directly.  In  addition,  the  contributions  of  the  companies  to  war 
work  both  In  men,  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  and  service  on  Councils  of 
Defense  need  only  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  we  ask  leave  to  record 
the  gratification,  which  we  are  sure  is  felt  by  every  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, over  the  presence  on  this  occasion  of  four  representatives  of  the  Main- 
land Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  British  Columbia,  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Burgess,  President;  W.  L.  Foster,  Secretary;  H.  B.  Leuty,  and  O.  D.  Lamp- 
man,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  If  the  hot  blood  of  youth  in  1776  led  the  Ameri- 
cans to  express  themselves  in  strong  terms  regarding  the  Mother  country,  the 
lapse  of  time  has  produced  the  warmest  possible  feeling  between  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  North  and  ourselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  just 
closed  the  first  one  hundred  years  since  the  enactment  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  and  the  American  Governments  of  a  treaty  by  which  is  was  pro- 
vided that  the  border  line  of  some  three  thousand  miles  between  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  and  continue  unforti- 
fied. No  other  example  of  its  kind  may  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  we  speak  with  modest  pride  of  the  achievements  of  our  American  brothers 
in  arms,  we  must  remember  that  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  crossed 
the  ocean  long  before  we  took  part  in  the  conflict,  and  that  their  loss  of  life 
has  been  great.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friendly  relations  which  have  so  long 
existed  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  generally,  and  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  in  particular,  may  continue  always,  and  that  we  may  often  see 
Provincial  representatives  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

We  join  the  President  in  hoping  that  we  may  look  for  prosperity  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  commonwealth  by  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  his  suggestion  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  on  the  defensive,  but  rather  to  assert  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  our  business.  Its  rates  must  be  fixed,  not  upon  the  experience  of  one 
year  or  five  years,  but  rather  upon  thirty-year  periods,  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  conflagration  charge.  It  is  a  business  in  which  the  capital  invested 
may  be  swept  away  in  a  moment.  Moreover,  while  admitting  the  need  of 
improvement  in  our  rating  methods,  we  must  insist  that  our  own  judgment, 
based  upon  experience,  must  determine  the  adequacy  of  these  rates.  It  can- 
not be  contended  with  safety  that  the  buyer  may  be  permittted  to  fix  the 
price  of  what  he  buys.  This  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanency 
of  any  business. 
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Your  Committee  is  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  program  of  moderate  length,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  discussion 
of  the  instructive  papers  presented.  There  is  no  better  training  for  a  Special 
Agent  than  through  the  discussion  of  papers  on  occasions  like  this;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  programs  have  sometimes  been  too  long  to  encourage 
the  younger  men  in  taking  part. 

HERBERT   FOLGER, 
JOHN  S.  FRENCH, 
A.  T.  BAILEY, 

Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Committee.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  be  received 
and  approved  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  its  recommendations 
be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Porep — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Folger's  Committee  be  received 
and  approved  and  placed  on  file  and  its  recommendations 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye".  Contrary,  "No".  The 
"Ayes"  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  of  officers.  I  will 
call  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Medcraft,  to  present  the  report  of  that  Committee.  While 
Mr.  Medcraft  is  getting  ready  to  make  the  report,  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  banquet  this  evening.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  real  live  banquet.  One  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you :  everybody  is  supposed  to  sing.  Any  man  who  is  unable 
to  sing,  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  floor.  It  will  be  a  community 
singing  affair.  It  is  some  time  between  now  and  seven  o'clock, 
so  remember. 
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Mr.  Medcraft  will  now  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr.  Medcraft — The  report  is  dated  January  8,  1919,  and  is: 

"In  conformity  with  Section  V  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  presents  the  following  names  of  Officers  and 
Committees  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters7  Association  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  held 
on  February  4th  and  5th  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  Merchants  Exchange  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

President,  G-.  A.  R.  Heuer. 

Vice-President.  Frank  L.  Emerick. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian.  J.  P.  Moore. 

Executive  Committee,  F.  B.  Kellam.  A.  AY.  Thornton, 

H.  P.  Blancharcl. 
Library  Committee,  Herbert  Folger.  F.  H.  Rhoads.  J. 
Hunter    Harrison,    George    L.    Morton    (one    year 
term)." 

And  the  report  is  signed  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  AYhat  is  your  pleas- 
ure? 

Air.  Pinney — I  move.  Air.  Chairman,  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
named  for  the  respective  offices  by  the  Committee. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
each  of  the  gentlemen  named  for  the  respective  offices  for  which 
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named.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  of 
the  motion  will  say  "Aye",  contrary,  "No".  The  "Ayes" 
have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary — The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  the  Association,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — The  Secretary  announces  that  the  ballot  has 
been  cast  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  my 
successor,  your  new  President,  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer.  (Applause). 

President-Elect  Heuer:  (In  the  chair) — Gentlemen,  the 
meeting  is  adjourned. 
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THE  BANQUET 
Palace  Hotel,  Wednesday,  February  5,  1919. 

7   P.    M. 

The  President — Gentlemen:  We  have  a  letter  and  some 
telegrams  that  I  will  read  to  yon.  if  you  will  give  me  your 
attention.  I  know  it  is  difficult,  in  view  of  the  conviviality 
of  the  evening,  but  try  it. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  was  invited  to  be  with  us  this 
evening,  and  I  have  from  him  this  letter : 

"I  greatly  appreciate  your  invitation  received  today  for 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  banquet  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Wednes- 
day evening.  My  engagements  are  such  as  will  prevent  my 
attendance,  but  I  hope  you  will  express  to  the  assembled 
guests  California's  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  work  done 
by  the  members  of  your  organization.  Very  truly  yours,  W. 
D.    Stephens,    Governor."      (Applause. 

And  here  is  a  telegram  from  one  of  our  best-known 
members : 

" Owing  to  the  depletion  of  our  treasury  by  the  payment 
of  our  first  dividends  and  the  assessment  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  with  you 
tonight.  I  know  that  good  fellowship  reigns  supreme  and 
that  this  will  be  the  greatest  meeting  in  the  history  of  our 
Association.  Congratulations  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  best 
wishes  to  you  all.    T.  H.  "Williams."     (Applause.) 
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This  is  an  official  one  from  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Oregon: 

"On  account  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
of  Oregon  I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  your  meeting  and 
banquet,  but  I  am  with  you  in  your  various  spirits.  Have 
appointed  Tom  Williams,  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner, 
to  handle  legislative  matters,  and  he  reports  progress.  Jim 
McCune  of  the  Rating  Bureau  was  afraid  to  attend  the  ban- 
quet, because  I  am  thinking  of  abolishing  his  office  and 
moving  it  to  Salem.  Joe  Bush  Parkhurst  is  here  and  has 
done  some  effective  sidestepping.  At  a  meeting  today  the  In- 
surance Committee  withdrew  the  single  agency  bill.  Peace 
and  harmony  now  prevail  except  my  salary  has  not  been 
raised.  If  you  hold  your  next  meeting  before  January  20th 
I  will  agree  to  attend.  With  best  wishes,  Harvey  Wells." 
(Applause.) 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  Pacific  Coast  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  dated  at 
Santa  Ana,  and  reading: 

"Pacific  Coast  members  of  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents  extend  cordial  greetings  to  you  all.  It  is 
largely  through  organizations  that  the  insurance  business  im- 
proves and  prospers,  and  we  wish  the  greatest  success  to 
yours.  The  friendly  relations  that  always  exist  between  in- 
dividual company  men  and  local  agents  should  also  obtain 
between  our  two  associations.  Let's  all  work  together  for 
high  standards,  remembering  that  stability  of  the  companies ' 
business  rests  on  standards  of  rates,  remittances  and  com- 
missions no  more  than  the  stability  of  agents.  Business  rests 
on  standards  of  ownership,  of  expirations,  overhead  writing 
and  single  agencies.  Mac.  0.  Robins,  Coast  Vice-President." 
(Applause.) 
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San  Jose,  California,  Jan.  13,  1919. 
Mr,  Calvert  Meade,  Secretary, 
San   Francisco,  California. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  notice  of  the  8th  inst.  concerning  the  Annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  my  advancing  years  make  it  impracticable  for  me  to  attend,  much  as  I 
would  like  to.  Please  convey  to  the  members  my  appreciation  of  their  cour- 
tesy and  kindliness  during  a  long  acquaintanceship. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  D.  Haven. 


San  Francisco,  California,  January  13,  1919. 
Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  Secretary, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  of  the  Pacific,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

While  I  wras  actively  engaged  in  the  insurance  management  of  com- 
panies, I  was  a  regular  attendant.  Now  as  an  Honorary  as  well  as  a  retired 
member,  I  find  most  pleasant  reminiscent  thoughts  of  them.  Will  you  kindly 
express  my  cordial  felicitations  to  all  those  present  in  1919,  and  believe  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  A.  Laton. 


The  President — It  is  the  privilege  of  your  outgoing- 
President,  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  his  successor  in 
office.  And  it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  present  to 
you  Gus — not  "Gloomy  Gus,"  of  whom  you  have  all  read — 
but  Gus  of  the  ever-smiling  countenance,  who  has  in  the 
past  done  so  much  to  assist  in  our  entertainment  at  these 
gatherings.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  greet  your 
new  President,  Mr.  Heuer.     (Great  applause.) 
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Address  of  G.  A.  R.  Heuer, 
President-Elect  of  the  Association. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  make  a  speech — you  might  as 
well  make  up  your  minds  to  that.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a 
lot  of  waiters  running  around,  but  when  a  man  pays  $5  for  a 
seat  and  doesn't  take  it,  I  think  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  him.  He  ought  to  be  put  out  or  take  his  seat — that's  the 
way  I  feel  about  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  every  member  to  sit 
down.  If  you  have  a  seat,  take  it.  Otherwise  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  to  you,  and  I  am  going  to  make  this  speech  if  it  takes  me 
four  hours,  just  as  I  expect  to  make  a  speech  to  you  in  1920. 

I  have  a  message,  and  it  is  some  message,  gentlemen.  You 
know,  I  have  worked  hard  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Parrish  has 
worked  me  harder  than  any  Vice-President  within  your  memo- 
ries. But  I  appreciate  this  office.  I  had  an  awful  battle  to  get 
over  tonight,  but  you  notice  I  did.  And  if  determination  is 
going  to  do  anything  for  me  in  1920,  I  am  going  to  win. 

Speaking  of  determination  reminds  me  of  a  "coon"  story 
that  I  heard.  A  negro  regiment  came  out  here  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  one  of  the  boys  wanted  to  go  and  see  his  girl,  so  he 
got  a  pass  for  that  purpose  from  the  Commandant,  and  started 
out  to  get  by  the  sentry.  The  sentry  liked  the  same  girl,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  him  by.  He  showed  the  sentry  his  pass,  but 
the  sentry  came  back  with  a  "You  can't  get  by  here",  and  the 
response  came,  "Ain't  you  got  my  pass?"  The  sentry  said, 
"Yes,  but  you  ain't  got  no  countersign".  "You  don't  have  to 
have  a  countersign",  was  the  rejoinder,  and  the  sentry  said, 
"You  have  got  to  get  a  countersign  before  you  can  get  by  me, 
because  I  know  where  you  are  going".  The  private  reached 
down  and  pulled  forth  a  great,  big,  long  razor,  and  said,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  all  something.     I  got  a  good  mother  in  heaven 
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and  a  bad  father  in  hell,  and  a  girl  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  am. 
going  to  see  one  or  the  other  this  evening".     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  this  is  indeed  a  great  honor.  1  stand  here  a 
Californian,  born  right  in  this  town.  I  could  tell  you  I  was 
born  right  on  this  spot,  but  that  would  not  be  true.  I  could 
tell  you  that  my  family  owned  this  (Palace  Hotel)  lot,  and  that 
would  likewise  be  untrue.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  wre  are  the 
only  San  Francisco  family  that  did  not  (laughter).  I  was  born 
miles  away  from  this  place,  way  out  in  the  Mission.  But  this  is 
my  home  town.  I  am  a  Californian.  Yet  I  do  not  represent 
California  as  President  of  this  Association,  and  I  will  not  repre- 
sent it  as  President  next  year.  I  represent  the  Northwest — 
Montana,  Colorado,  "Powrder  River",  and  California.  I  want 
to  tell  you  there  is  no  difference — we  are  all  of  one  breed  and 
blood.  We  all  pull  together.  We  are  a  big  people.  And,  as  I 
looked  at  the  program  today  and  noticed  this  w^as  the  43rd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  I  said  to 
myself.  "This  is  a  thing  that  has  lasted  long  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  had  no  temptation  to  cease  operation  at  any  time." 
There  are  companies  represented  here  tonight  that  had  not  been 
born  w^hen  this  organization  was  formed.  It  has  been  handed 
dowTn  to  us.  And  when  I  heard  that  the  count  of  those  present 
at  this  banquet  was  12  higher  than  it  wTas  last  year,  I  said  to 
myself.  "That's  the  right  idea".  You  have  got  to  get  together, 
and  talk  to  your  boys,  Mr.  Managers,  and  they  have  to  talk  to 
you,  and  they  have  to  do  it  w7ith  a  cigar  in  their  mouths  and  a 
feast  before  them.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  organization 
has  proved  that  the  blood  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Fraternity  runs 
w^arm  and  you  like  one  another,  and  all  the  mean  things  in  you 
get  out  some  way.      (Applause.) 

I  am  glad  I  am  your  President.  You  represent  the  world. 
There  are  men  here  tonight  who  represent  organizations  that 
come  from  England  and  from  France  and  from  America,  na- 
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tions  that  have  been  knit  closer  within  the  past  year  than  they 
were  ever  knit  before,  by  ties  of  human  blood  that  has  not  been 
shed  in  vain.  And  as  I  look  at  you  tonight,  I  thank  God  that 
there  is  no  man  here  who  has  been  so  misguided  and  fooled,  as 
some  of  us  were  in  the  past,  as  to  sit  here  and  represent  any 
organization  that  emanated  from  a  country  that  was  only  too 
glad  to  cry  "Kamarad"  at  all  times  in  our  business.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

So  I  thank  you,  and  wTill  do  the  best  I  can  next  year.  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  a  long  speech.  But,  oh,  it  did  me  a  lot  of 
good  to  make  you  fellows  listen.     (Applause.) 

Now,  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  telegram — your  voice 
wouldn't  permit  you  to  read  it,  Ed — you  called  me  "Gus",  so 
we  are  even  now — it  is  from  a  man  who  has  always  sent  you 
telegrams,  and  you  ought  to  listen  to  him,  because  his  heart  is 
with  you,  although  he  is  miles  away.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Banquet  Committee,  coming  from  Chicago,  so  you  can  guess  who 
its  author  is: 

A  Voice — Jack  Marshall. 

President-Elect  Heuer — You  listen  to  it.  I  am  going  to 
read  it.     It  says: 

"We  never  tire  of  telling  our  friends  the  old,  old  story,  but 
we  love  to  tell  it  occasionally  in  a  new  way,  and  having  this 
thought  in  mind  at  your  dinner  tonight,  won't  you  be  good 
enough  to  propose  the  following  toast,  in  my  behalf: 

To  all  the  good  fellows  assembled, 

Across  the  leagues  of  silence, 
Across   the   miles   of   space, 

Across   the   years   of  absence, 
Which  slowly,  slowly  pace, 

I  stretch  a  hand  of  greeting, 
And  almost  see  your  face. 

John  Marshall,  Jr.  m 

(Applause.) 
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The  President — The  Vice-President-Eleet  comes  from  that 
great  and  glorious  State  of  Washington,  where  they  do  big 
things  in  a  big  way,  where  the  giant  fir  trees  raise  their  heads 
to  heaven,  and  even  the  Insurance  Commissioners  grow  to  huge 
and  un wieldly  proportions.  (Laughter.)  Your  Committee  was 
evidently  looking  for  a  man  with  a  punch.  And  they  got  him. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Emerick.     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Frank  L.  Emerick, 
Vice-President  Elect  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Toastmaster — There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  would 
like  to  say,  and  I  might  get  by  writh  it,  just  like  that.  But  I 
look  down  here,  and  I  see  some  forty  fellows  around  about  four 
tables  that  are  pretty  wise,  and  they  know  that  I  don't  say  very 
much  very  often.  So  I  think  I  will  only  take  about  two  min- 
utes, consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that  at  a  later  date  I 
will  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  get  in  on  you  fellows  in  good 
old  water — for  I  fear  that  Mr.  Heuer  and  myself  will  be  some- 
what handicapped  at  our  meetings,  since  all  future  meetings 
will,  without  a  doubt,  be  rather  dry,  so  far  as  liquid  refresh- 
ments are  concerned.  (Cries  of  "Boo!  Boo!")  It  will  be  our 
endeavor,  however,  to  make  up  in  some  other  way  what  you  all 
may  miss  by  the  non-use  of  the  fruit  of  your  grape  vineyards. 
(Cries  of  "Oh!") 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  have  bestowed  on 
me,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  fill  the  office,  and 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  high  standards  of  my  predecessors. 
They  have  been  good  men  and  great,  like  Lochinvar  of  old, 
come  out  of  the  Northwest.  And  I  know  if  I  am  to  keep  up 
with  them,  I  will  go  some.  I  feel  this,  that  the  future  will  tell, 
and  I  feel  that  if  that  good  old  standby  does  not  fail  me,  that 
little  pep  that  we  bring  out  of  the  Northwest,  if  there  is  a  bit 
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of  that  left  in  two  years  from  now,  and  it  does  not  fail  me,  I 
hope  to  get  by.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  listen  to  "The 
Knapsack". 

"THE  KNAPSACK." 

Mr.  Deans — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Association.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  a  delegate  at  an  irri- 
gation congress.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  editor  of  "The  Knapsack ", 
needs  no  introduction  to  you.  But  I  feel  that  you  should  be 
informed  as  to  my  connection  with  it  as  associate  editor. 

When  it  became  known  that  Gus  Heuer  was  to  retire  from 
"The  Knapsack",  very  keen  competition  and  rivalry  developed 
among  the  talented  members  of  the  Association  for  the  vacancy. 
The  situation  was  tense.  And  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  various  contenders  for  this  honor  should 
prepare  a  paper  or  an  article  for  "The  Knapsack".  In  the 
interim,  I  was  selected  as  a  compromise.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  contribution  tonight,  "The  Knapsack"  is  made 
up  of  the  various  articles  submitted.  But  I  want  to  reassure 
you  by  saying  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  read  all  of  them. 
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KNAPSACK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919. 

Once  more  The  Knapsack  emerges  from  its  silence  and  seclusion  to 
look  into  your  smiling  faces  and  contribute  its  mite  toward  your  pleasure 
on  this,  the  43rd  anniversary,  of  our  Association.  We  extend  to  you 
hearty  greetings,  and  express  the  hope  that  1919  holds  much  good  for  you 
all,  and  it  does  if  you  will  but  make  good. 

Of  the  many  gay  and  gladsome  nights — now  of  the  past — there  has 
never  been  one  with  a  setting  more  fitting  for  the  purpose  for  which  we 
are  assembled  than  tonight — and  so  we  bid  you  come  into  the  sunlight  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry — hereafter  we  '11  be 
dry. 

Another  year  has  moved  across  the  calendar  and  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  Time — leaving  a  trail  strewn  with  the  achievements  of  puny 
man — the  conception  and  performance  of  which  have  caused  Dame  Nature 
and  Father  Time  to  stand  gaping  with  amazement — culminating  in  the 
glorious  climax  of  November  11 — which  threw  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  into  convulsions  of  joy. 

In  this  gigantic  crucible,  where  the  souls  of  men  and  the  fibre  of  the 
human  race  have  been  tested,  fire  insurance  has  had  its  experience,  and 
lives  graven  by  the  blunt  edges  of  dull  care  are  discernable  on  its  coun- 
tenance. 

Called  upon  to  assume  abnormal  burdens  of  liability  the  companies 
were  embarrassed  by  the  assiduous  activity  of  government  officials  bent 
on  the  incubation  of  paternalistic  and  socialistic  schemes,  one  manifesta- 
tion of  which  was  an  incision  in  the  premium  pudding  and  the  extraction 
of  the  plum  of  Railroad  Schedule  Insurance.  Mental  agitation  followed 
a  rumor  that  Fire  Insurance  was  marked  for  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  was  its  brother — "Life".  A  minor  conflagration  put  Minnesota 
on  the  fire  map  and  the  fraternity  in  the  dumps;  the  National  Ash  Heap 
hung  up  a  new  high  record  for  production  and  the  performance  of  those 
Katzenjammer  Kids,  "Loss  and  Expense  Ratio,'7  threatened  the  annihil- 
ation of  the  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  the  conversion  of  a  none  too 
juicy  Orange  into  a  Lemon;  but  a  combination  barrage  of  Surtax  and 
Increased  Income  repulsed  the  adversaries,  and  late  returns  indicate  the 
thin  line  held. 
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Speaking  of  our  own  particular  branch  of  the  insurance  family,  we 
have  welded  another  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  Pacific  Coast  perform- 
ances and  a  broad  smile  bedecks  the  facial  features  of  the  fraternity  here- 
abouts. The  potency  of  the  rabbit 's  foot — the  idiosyncracies  of  chance 
and  underwriting  gumption  have  all  functioned  perfectly — and  Bulky 
Contingents  will  be  stalking  about  on  every  hand — although  with  becom- 
ing and  characteristic  modesty — their  identity  will  be  mentioned  in  whis- 
pers. 

In  some  quarters  regret  is  being  expressed  (for  publicity  purposes) 
that  it  is  unfortunate  the  Loss  Ratio  is  so  low  because  of  its  unhealthy 
influence  on  Public  Opinion — but  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  face  to  face 
with  his  Contingent  statement,  no  Manager  is  likely  to  become  a  victim 
of  melancholia  over  the  result,  and  it  is  rumored  there  is  considerable 
concern  and  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Income  Tax  Operation. 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  wonderful  year,  and  as  it  passes  down  the 
corridor  of  time  its  influence  will  be  long  reflected  on  the  minds  of  Nations 
and  men — and  the  Bank  Accounts  of  Coast  Managers. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  1919 — with  its  burden  of  respon- 
sibilities— yet  we  are  hopeful  it  will  treat  us  as  generously  as  its  pre- 
decessor. 


An  Appreciation 

Some  men  are  born  to   honor, 

Some  achieve  honor,  and 

Others  have  honor  thrust  upon  them. 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  familiarly  known  as  "Gus,"  played  this  combination 
across  the  board  and  has  won. 

Embarking  on  lif e  's  journey  at  a  very  tender  age,  his  first  recorded 
act  was  to  claim,  as  a  cradle  gift,  the  first  of  this  trio  of  jewels,  which 
was  recognized  by  his  parents  in  their  bestowal  upon  him  of  those  signifi- 
cant initials,  G.  A.  R.  History  is  silent  as  to  his  juvenile  and  youthful 
activities,  but  we  may  assume  he  was  moving  up  an  inclined  plane.  He 
cracked  the  shell  of  obscurity  when  he  adopted  fire  insurance  as  his  life 
work,  and  thus  began  building  the  pedestal  on  which  to  place  the  second 
unit  of  the  combination,  which  he  acquired  in  due  season;  and  the  triangle 
has  been  completed  by  the  action  of  your  Association  in  conferring  on 
him  the  highest  gift  in  its  power — the  office  of  President. 
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For  ten  years  he  has  wrought  with  his  Pen  and  Penchant  for  humor 
ns  Co-Editor  of  The  Knapsack,  catering  to  your  risibilities  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  your  Association.  Seeking  out  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  our  rather  sober  vocation  nuggets  of  fun  and  humor, 
polishing  and  fashioning  them  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  and  presenting 
tlioni  to  you  for  your  enjoyment.  The  responsibilities  and  dignity  of  his 
office  become  him  well;  and  with  the  termination  of  his  active  participa- 
tion in  composing  The  Knapsack,  it  loses  a  good  editor  and  the  Associa- 
tion gains  a  good  President.  We  here  express  to  him  the  thankful  appre- 
ciation of  the  members  for  his  generous  contribution  of  time  and  talents, 
and  raising  the  flagon  of  friendship  to  Gus  Heuer,  we  give  him  the  toast: 
May  he  live  long  and  prosper! 


Our  Board. 


Oh!  we  are  loyal  members  of  the  Underwriters'  Board, 

Our  aim  in  life's  to  cut  out  strife 
And  live  in  sweet  accord. 

When  we  debate  on  rule  or  rate 

We  always  keep  in  mind, 
That  we  should  not  depart  one  jot 

From  what's  polite  and  kind. 

The  people  dear  need  have  no  fear 

That  we  will  be  unfair. 
Their  interests  are  to  us  by  far 

Our  chiefest  joy  and  care. 

We  treat  them  right, 

In  face  we  fight 
To  see  that  they're  protected, 

And  so  we  say  that  we  always 
Should  by  them  be  respected. 

L  'Envoi 
Do  you  suppose  this  public  knows 

How  really  good  we  are? 
For  if  it  did,  to  put  the  lid 

On  us  they'd  try  no  more. 
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A  50%  loss  ratio  is  a  disturbing  feature  under  any  circumstances, 
but  with  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Knapsack  it  is  a  calamity.  We  crave 
your  indulgence  and  request  that  you  refrain  from  comparisons.  We  have 
done  our  best  with  one  editor  and  a  fraction. 


The  production  of  humor  for  bulk  consumption  by  tired  insurance 
men  is  a  serious  proposition,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  a  witty 
drone,  that  it  should  be  easy  as  there  are  so  many  engaged  in  the  business 
who  are  jokes.   And  besides,  it  isn't  good  form  to  laugh  at  our  own  jokes. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  anonymous  communications  for  publi- 
cation, which  have  been  returned  to  the  writers  with  the  information  that 
the  blackmailing  privileges  of  The  Knapsack  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
its  editorial  staff. 


One  participant  in  the  cutting  of  the  1918  melon  (noted  for  his  per- 
ception and  incisive  mentality)  offers  a  solution  of  that  perennial  prob- 
lem, is  fire  insurance  a  business  or  a  profession?  as  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory  at  least.  He  says  it  is  neither  a  profession  nor  a  business — it's 
a  cinch. 


Golf  is  rapidly  permeating  the  Ranks  of  Special  Agents.  Soon  a  set 
of  clubs  and  a  bag  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  traveling  equipment. 
It  is  said  that  while  their  skill  is  not  always  visible  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  game,  they  can  generally  quality  at  the  nineteenth  hole. 


A    loss    claimant    says    the    Co-Insurance    Clause    should    be    spelled 
C-L-A-W-S,  judging  by  the  way  it  tore  into  his  claim. 


The  fire  insurance  business  must  be  a  very  absorbing  profession,  if 
the  quantity  of  blotting  paper  consumed  is  any  criterion. 
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Our  Contemporaries. 

(With  Apologies  to  Mother  Goose) 

Tit  for  tat,  butter  for  fat, 

Is  the  slogan  of  Editor  Bacon. 
You  get  his  personal  views  and  the  last  minute  news, 

If  a  paid  up  subscription  you've  taken. 

Carey,  Carey,  quite  contrary, 

My,  how  his  back  talk  flows! 
Pertinent  quips  and  legal  tips, 

For  he  thinks  what  he  knows  he  knows. 

John,  John,  was  Piver's  son, 

An  insurance  paper  he  would  run. 
But  his  chief  claim  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 

Is  catching  fish  and  shooting  game. 

Willie  G.  Taffinder,  tall  and  pale  and  slender, 

Made  so  by  three  attacks  of  Spanish  "flu", 
Thinks  his  Pacific  Underwriter  would  be  as  bright  or  brighter 

If  issued  every  week  instead  of  two. 


Since  the  Niagara  overflowed  and  engulfed  Walsh's  Buffet  at  Liedes- 
dorff  and  Pine  Streets,  it  is  reported  there  has  been  an  active  demand 
for  membership  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Club. 


Sour  Grapes. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 

Who  was  insurance  wise. 
He  jumped  into  a  mutual  which  now  his  claim  denies. 

And  when  he  heard  this  sad,  sad  news, 
With  all  his  vigor  and  vim, 

He  tried  to  get  a  compromise, 
But  thev  still  said  nix  to  him. 


During  the  season  of  heavy  rain  and  high  tides  recently,  Manager 
Avery  was  reported  as  debating  whether  to  take  out  marine  insurance  or 
start  an  aquarium  in  his  basement. 
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If  the  recommendations  of  some  politicians  and  Insurance  Com- 
missioners as  to  fire  insurance  rates  were  adopted  companies  would  be 
conducting  their  business  under  Marquis  of  Queensbury  Rules. 


Jay  Stevens  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  was  out  doing  some  mis- 
sionary work  recently  and  said  to  a  woman  in  a  large  frame  tenement: 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  live  here?" 

She  answered,  "No;  why?" 

"Because  there  is  no  fire  escape. " 

To  which  she  replied: 

"Oh,  Lord,  mister,  we  don't  need  no  fire  escape — whenever  the  cop 
comes  up  we  make  our  getaway  over  the  roof." 


Our  Visitors. 


They  are  here  from  the  North — they're  here  from  the  East, 
They  're  also  here  from  the  South, 
With  tales  of  woe  that  may  be  so, 
Of  months  and  months  of  drought. 

How  the  young  and  the  old  exchange  their  gold 

For  a  bottle  of  bootleg  booze. 
And  they  pawn  their  clothes — it 's  a  crime,  God  knows, 

But  how  is  a  man  to  choose. 

With  a  thirst  that  burns  and  a  heart  that  yearns 

For  a  nip  of  Scotch  or  Rye, 
Like  a  desperate  man  he  would  rush  the  can, 

As  he  did  in  days  gone  by. 

They  conserved  their  food  and  abstained  from  drink 

In  behalf  of  the  Nation's  cause. 
Are  they  doing  it  here?  we  do  not  think — 

For  they  are  beyond  the  prohi's  laws. 

And  these  are  the  lads  who  are  here  tonight, 

May  they  get  filled  up  till  they  float. 
For  it  won't  be  long  till  our  Swan  Song 

Will  be  sung  from  this  self-same  boat. 
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Dave  Atkinson  and  George  Janes — the  "long  and  "  short ' '  among 
Specials  in  the  Northwest,  were  part  of  a  Foursome  at  the  Portland  Golf 
Club  recently.  Janes  packed  a  bag  filled  with  clubs,  clothes  and  other 
junk,  which,  with  the  top  up,  came  to  his  chin,  and  standing  alongside 
of  him,  was  about  his  size.     Noting  this,  Dave  remarked: 

' l  That 's  a  fine  bag  you  have,  George. ' ' 

George  admitted  it  was. 

1 '  How  old  is  it,  George  I ' ' 

"Just   three  months,  Dave." 

"Three  months;  say,  George,  in  six  months  it  will  be  as  big  as  you 
are. " 

A  clinch  followed,  which  was  quickly  broken  by  the  spectators,  and 
George 's  game  suffered  severely  thereafter. 

Arthur  Brown,  Bon  Vivant,  Raconteur,  Yachtsman,  Golfer  and  silent 
partner  in  firm  of  Edward  Brown  &  Sons,  is  also  somewhat  of  a  joker. 
He  was  at  one  of  his  Clubs  recently  with  some  friends,  and  mentioned  the 
wonderful  memory  of  the  man  in  the  check  room,  and  on  going  out 
thought  he  would  have  a  joke  on  the  checkman.  After  receiving  his  coat 
and  hat  from  him,  he  said: 

"How  do  you  know  these  are  mine?" 

1 '  I  don  % ' '  said  the  man. 

"Why  do  you  give  them  to  me,  then?" 

"Because  you  gave  them  to  me." 

The  laugh  followed — but  it  had  the  Reverse  English  on  it. 


New  Blood. 
Out  of  the  north  there  have  come  forth 

Three  men  who  are  able  and  strong; 
At  least  that's  the  dope,  and  let  us  all  hope 

The  future  won't  prove  it  is  wrong. 
They're   Carlson,   Guerraz   and  Fritschi. 

Mid  heat  and  dust  and  snow  and  rain, 
They  followed  the  trail  of  the  premium. 

Beating  the  bushes  on  mountain  and  plain, 

And  when  they  landed  them,  always  kept  mum. 

Did  Carlson,  Guerraz  and  Fritschi. 
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They've  won  their  spurs  mid  the  thistles  and  burrs 

That  thrive  in  the  insurance  fields. 
And  so  they  come  to  enjoy  the  sum 

Of  the  reward  that  loyalty  yields — 
Have  Carlson,  Guerraz  and  Fritschi. 

So  here  ?s  our  hand  to  these  men  with  the  sand 

To  see  a  tough  job  through, 
Since  they're  out  of  the  woods,  may  they  deliver  the  goods, 

We  believe  they  will — don 't  you  ? 
Will  Carlson,  Guerraz  and  Fritschi. 


Although  Jim  Perkins  had  never  had  any  insurance  experience,  he 
felt  sure  if  he  had  the  agency  of  a  good  company  in  Bakersfield,  being 
well  acquainted  locally,  he  would  make  a  success  in  the  business.  On  a 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  he  so  impressed  the  manager  of  a  big  company 
with  his  optimistic  views  that  the  agency  at  Bakersfield  was  changed 
over  to  Jim  from  a  firm  which  was  doing  a  small  but  satisfactory  volume. 
The  sum  total  of  Jim's  writings  at  the  end  of  one  year  was  just  $42.00 
in  premiums. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  the  manager  remarked: 

'  i  This  reminds  me  of  Clem  Willard,  who  owned  a  farm  up  in  New 
York  State.  Clem,  on  a  visit  to  New  York  City,  called  in  at  the  Astor 
Hotel  and  said  to  the  manager: 

il  'Can  you  use  any  frogs'  legs  here.' 

14  'Yes, '  said  the  manager,  'we'll  take  all  you  can  furnish  and  pay 
you  50  cents  a  dozen  for  them.  How  many  do  you  think  you  can  send  us 
a  week  ? ' 

"  'Oh,  about  two  thousand  pairs,'  said  Clem. 

' '  '  Good, '  replied  the  manager.  '  Send  us  two  thousand  pairs  of  fresh 
frogs'  legs  a  week,  and  we  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen 
for  them.' 

"About  two  weeks  later  Clem  called  at  the  Astor  and  laid  a  parcel 
about  three  inches  long  on  the  manager's  desk  with  the  remark: 

"  'There's  your  frogs1  legs." 
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"The  manager  surveyed  the  small  package  and  said  in  surprise: 
i  *  l  Where    are   the   two   thousand   pairs   you   were   to    send   us   each 

week  ! ' 

li  'Well,'  said  Jim,  'this  is  all  I  could  ketch,  but  judging  from  the 

sound  I  thought  there  were  a  million  on  the  farm.7  " 


A  Message  From  the  Trenches. 

Bruges,  Belgium. 
Dear  Bill:— 

The  war  is  over  and  we  can  write  more  freely  now.  Of  course,  to 
a  Special  Agent  it  is  nuts  for  him  to  write  a  lot  of  letters  and  say  nothing 
in  them,  but  I  have  wondered  how  the  other  fellows  got  along  with  the 
censor.  But  the  lid  is  off  now,  like  after  the  Surcharge  was  put  on,  and 
we  can  talk  freely. 

Did  you  notice  on  the  envelope?  I  am  a  Sergeant  now.  There  wasn't 
any  particular  reason  for  the  promotion.  It  came  like  some  of  the  mana- 
gers got  the  upholstered  stuff  in  the  private  office.  I  just  outlucked  a 
lieutenant,  three  sergeants  and  five  corporals. 

That  was  up  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  We  sure  had  a  hell  of  a  time 
there.  It 's  funny  how  different  war  is  from  what  you  thought  it  was. 
We  were  just  turned  into  the  woods  in  little  squads  and  told  to  go  get 
'em.  None  of  this  elbow  to  elbow  charge  stuff.  I  felt  like  I  did  the 
first  trip  I  made  as  special.  When  I  settled  myself  on  the  train  I  was  a 
small  potato  in  a  great  big  world. 

We  got  the  Heine's  all  right.  It  was  just  like  being  turned  loose  in 
a  town  with  the  rates  off — nothing  to  it.  They  would  duck  into  their 
trenches,  big  deep  ones,  too,  when  cornered,  and  we  would  root  'em  out 
with  flame  blowers,  just  like  we  smoked  the  non-boarders  from  under  the 
counters  when  the  Separation  Rule  was  made. 

It  wasn  't  so  easy  to  find  them,  either.  Do  you  remember  how  we 
hunted  the  Germans  after  the  San  Francisco  Fire?  How,  after  looking 
from  Butchertown  to  Berkeley,  we  found  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  in  the 
back  room  of  a  lodging  house  in  Jap  town  up  on  Post  street.  Well,  we 
have  guns  instead  of  policies  this  time,  and  they're  just  as  hard  to  find. 

They  are  certainly  the   completest  people  I  ever   saw.     When  they 
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go  through  a  French  or  Belgian  town  there  isn't  any  more  salvage  than 
you'd  get  in  an  Oil  Dock  Fire. 

I  had  to  quit  then  for  a  minute  to  fix  a  "cootie."  They're  as  thick 
as  cockroaches  in  the  old  Hotel  Esmond  at  Portland  and  they  remind 
you  of  those  damned  tags  of  Keene's.  Every  now  and  then  you  take  a 
sort  of  imitation  Turkish  bath  to  get  rid  of  them  and  then  you  put  on 
clean  clothes  from  the  skin  out,  but  the  damn  things  are  on  the  renewals. 

Well,  Bill,  I  hope  to  be  home  by  March,  and  believe  me,  when  the 
next  war  comes  around  I  am  going  to  be  exempt;  exempt  if  it  takes  six 
children  to  do  it.  I  'v'e  got  it  all  fixed  with  Maggie,  and  some  of  you 
safety  first  birds  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  will  go  ahead  of  me  next 
time. 

Yep,  going  to  be  married  in  June,  before  the  Prohibitionists  turn  us 
into  a  nation  of  Bolsheviki. 

Yours, 

JIM. 


Mr.  Deans — I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Thornton,  who  will  entertain  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thornton — We  have  a  new  editor  of  "The  Knapsack", 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  Mr.  Deans  has  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humor.  I  called  at  his  office  the  other  day  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  very  busy  on  the  'phone  talking  to  somebody.  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  little  imitation  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  '  phone, 
writh  the  exception,  of  course,  of  a  few  names.  Just  let  me  get 
the  telephone — I  have  one  right  here  at  my  hand. 

"Hello,  Hello.  Say,  Central,  for  God's  sake,  will  you  give 
me,  please,  Franklin  1090.  What,  they  are  busy?  Well, 
they're  lucky.  Now,  do  you  mind  trying  that  again?  Hello, 
Hello.  Is  that  the  Health  Department.  Are  you  the  Health 
Department,  I  say,  the  Board  of  Health — no,  I  didn't  tell 
you  to  go  any  place,  I  said,  'Board  of  Health'.  Why  don't 
I  speak  more  distinctly?  Well,  I'll  spell  it  for  you,  if  you 
like.     Board,   a   piece   of  wood,   with   an   Heelth.     Are   you 
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the  Board  of  Health?  Yes.  This  is  Ed  Cohen,  of  Vinsky 
&  Cohen,  General  Agents  for  the  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Texas.  What?  I  said  General  Agents, 
not  Managers,  no.  There's  a  big  difference,  you  know.  Mana- 
gers don't  amount  to  much  nowadays.  Who?  Whose  that? 
Oh,  that  fellow — oh,  he's  all  right,  yes — that  fellow,  but  he's 
only  a  manager.  Well,  he  don't  amount  to  much,  he's  only  a 
manager — he's  all  right,  that  fellow,  he's  a  very  nice  fellow. 
You  know  I  wouldn't  knock  him  over  the  telephone.  Well,  you 
know,  he  is  a  manager  of  a  company  what  is  called  The  London 
Assurance  Corporation,  on  Pine  Street.  Oh„  he's  all  right. 
There 's  a  lot  of  knocking — well,  I  got  nothing  against  him — I 
got  nothing  against  him,  only,  you  know,  he  has  been  a  little 
too  keen  in  that  damned  Arson  Committee  to  satisfy  me.  Who? 
Who's  that?  Oh,  that  fellow.  He's  a  big  man  in  the  insurance 
business.  That  fellow  is  a  general  agent.  Yes,  he's  a  general 
agent — he's  a  fine  fellow.  He's  almost  as  big  a  man  in  business 
as  John  C.  Piver  and  Gus  Heuer,  and  a  couple  of  other  fellows 
like  that.  He's  a  big  man.  He's  a  general  agent,  that  fellow — 
who?  Oh,  he's  general  agent  of  the  company  called  Sun  Insur- 
ance Company  of  London — oh,  he's  all  right,  that  fellow.  Yes 
— well,  say,  confidentially,  he's  a  rate  cutter.  What?  I  said, 
confidentially,  he  cuts  rates.  Yes,  I  know  it.  No,  not  insurance 
rates,  drug  rates.  Who?  What  was  that?  Spell  it.  Burke, 
Herman  Burke?  I  don't  know  him.  Oh,  that's  the  fellow,  I 
know  him  now.  That  same  fellow  what  was  up  in  the  Northwest 
and  worked  for  25  years  under  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fish- 
beck — no,  not  Mossback,  Pishbeck — that's  it,  yes.  Oh,  he's  a 
sort  of  a  manager,  you  know.  Well,  he's  goin'  to  work  down 
here  for  25  years  more.  He's  got  a  line  of  business  in  Oregon. 
But,  say,  that's  not  what  I  called  you  up  for.  I  say,  this  is 
the  firm  of  Vinsky  &  Cohen.     I  want  you  to  send  up  a  doctor 
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to  my  place  to  fix  up  the  office  boy.  What  ?  I  said,  I  want  you 
to  send  up  a  doctor  to  my  place  to  fix  up  the  office  boy.  What? 
What's  the  matter  with  him?  He  just  swallowed  a  half  a  dollar 
himself.  I  say,  he  just  swallowed  a  half  a  dollar  himself — 
swallowed  it,  yes,  ate  it.  I  want  you  to  send  up  a  doctor,  yes — 
not  a  lawyer,  we  don't  want  to  sue  him  for  the  money.  By  the 
time  we  got  a  judgment,  he  might  die  of  stomach  trouble.  I 
want  you  to  send  up  a — what?  If  the  boy's  swallowed  a  half  a 
dollar  it  won't  do  him  any  harm?  Well,  but  it  ain't  drawing 
no  interest  there,  is  it  ?  I  want  you  to  send  up  a  doctor.  What  ? 
Give  him  hot  water  and  mustard?  All  right,  but  I  did  give 
him  the  mustard,  nearly  a  hat  full.  That's  enough  mustard  to 
give  him  for  a  half  a  dollar.  No,  sir,  he  didn  't  come  across  with 
a  nickel,  not  a  penny,  even.  I  want  you  to  send  up  a  doctor, 
I  say.  What?  Tickle  his  throat  with  a  feather?  Listen,  Mr. 
Health  Department,  this  is  no  ticklish  matter.  Something  ter- 
rible might  happen  to  that  boy  before  he  digests  the  money.  I 
want  you  to  send  up  a  doctor  to  look  the  boy  over.  What — I 
should  get  a  doctor?  Listen,  Mr.  Health  Department,  I  don't 
need  your  advice.  I  should  pay  a  doctor  a  whole  dollar  to  take 
out  a  half  a  dollar  for  a  boy?  You  have  got  a  great  head  for 
business,  Mr.  Health  Department,  I  don't  think.  Besides,  why 
should  I  get  the  doctor  at  my  own  expense?  You  know  he  is 
an  office  boy,  and  not  a  relation.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
send  him  down  to  you,  and  whatever  you  get  out  of  him,  you 
can  keep.  Go  on,  be  a  sport  and  take  a  chance.  Besides,  he 
may  have  swallowed  other  money  himself  that  we  don't  know 
anything  about  yet.  Maybe  it  is  a  habit  with  him  to  swallow 
money.  But  whatever  is  in  him,  you  are  welcome  to,  I  don't 
care  if  it  is  diamonds,  even.  What?  What  you  say?  What 
that  boy  needs  is  a  safe  blower,  not  a  doctor?  That's  enough, 
that's  enough,  Mr.  Health  Department.     I  don't  need  money  so 
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bad  as  all  that.  Money  is  not  everything  to  me.  I  won't  en- 
clanger  that  boy  for  the  sake  of  a  half  a  dollar.  I  don't  care. 
What?  Well,  I  might  try  him  again  with  a  hat  full  of  mustard, 
and  if  he  don't  give  up  that  half  dollar,  by  golly,  I  will  keep  it 
out  of  his  wages.  I  will  teach  that  young  loafer  to  be  careful. 
Good-bye  and  good  health,  Mr.  Health  Department."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President — You  know,  gentlemen,  after  listening  to  the 
joint  editors  of  "The  Knapsack".  I  feel  somewhat  like  patting 
myself  on  the  back.     Pretty  good  selections,  if  I  did  make  them. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  from  whom  we  are  always 
glad  to.  hear  a  few  words,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mr.  Percy  Y.  Long.     (Applause.) 


(•*;   vjik 
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Address  of  Mr.  Percy  V.  Long, 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters7  As- 
sociation, and  you  camels  from  the  Northwest :  Looking  out  over 
this  crowd  tonight  and  seeing  what  you  are  storing  up  against 
the  dry  years  to  come,  and  a  lot  of  you  look  almost  human,  I 
feel  kind  of  glad  that  I  came. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  more  horrible  than  haYing  to 
listen  to  a  speech,  unless  it  is  to  make  one.  It  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  experience  narrated  by  an  English  Colonel  who  had  re: 
turned  from  the  trenches  and  was  being  entertained  at  tea  by  a 
lot  of  old  ladies,  and  was  being  pestered  to  death  to  relate  his 
experiences,  and,  after  telling  a  number  of  incidents,  one  old. 
lady  sidled  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  tell  the  most  horrible 
thing  he  saw  while  he  was  at  the  front.  He  hesitated  quite  a 
while,  and  tried  to  avoid  answering,  but  she  insisted,  and  finally 
he  said,  "Well,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me  this  afternoon,  you 
have  entertained  me  so  nicely,  that  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  re- 
spond. As  my  memory  goes  back  among  the  many,  many  hor- 
rifying things  that  I  saw  at  the  front,  I  think  the  most  horrible, 
the  most  terrible  spectacle  was  that  of  two  Polish  Jews  trying 
to  take  a  watch  away  from  a  Scotchman".  (Laughter.)  And 
yet  I  don't  think  that  experience  is  a  particle  more  horrible 
than  having  to  make  a  speech  at  a  banquet,  and  especially  to  a 
bunch  of  people  who  are,  as  a  rule,  wThen  they  are  out  on  the 
road,  speechifying  most  of  the  time  themselves. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  here  tonight,  and  the  editors  of 
"The  Knapsack "  have  entertained  us  with  their  humor.  It 
might  be  appropriate  to  suggest  something  serious. 

I  was  impressed  by  what  was  contained  in  the  telegram 
from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Insurance  Agents'  organization 
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of  this  state,  the  suggestion  being  that  now  was  the  time  for  all 
of  those  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  to  stand  together 
and  cooperate,  and  present  a  solid  front  against  this  wave  of 
confusion,  socialism,  and  fraternalism  that  seems  to  be  sweeping 
not  only  the  old  world,  but  this  country  as  well. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  upon  reading  that  little  item 
that  went  the  rounds  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  has  been 
copied  in  nearly  every  insurance  journal,  and  doubtless  many 
of  you  have  read  it,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  acting  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  big 
business  associations  of  this  country,  met  in  Atlantic  City  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  the  fire  insurance  people  of  the  country  sought 
representation,  and  when  they  reproached  the  organizers  of  this 
convention  with  the  fact  that  they  had  not  invited  the  insurance 
interests  of  this  country  to  meet  with  them,  the  reply  was  that 
the  fire  insurance  people  had  always  played  a  lone  hand.  That 
has  been  commented  upon  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  especially  in  the  insurance  journals.  And  I  have  been 
wondering,  as  I  have  seen  that  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
whether  there  was  any  merit  in  that  reply.  And  I  must  say 
that  from  my  own  observation  in  days  gone  by,  before  I  went 
into  the  insurance  business,  or  into  a  side  line  of  the  insurance 
business,  trying  to  advise  you  and  occasionally  trying  to  steer 
you  straight,  my  observation  has  been  that  while,  in  times  of 
stress  and  danger,  you  do  act  together,  it  is  only  in  very  rare 
instances  that  you  do,  as  individuals,  participate  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  it  is  only  in  rare  instances,  and  that  is  generally  when 
legislatures  are  convening,  that  you  take  the  trouble  to  educate 
the  public,  and  then  you  only  try  to  educate  a  small  portion  of" 
them,  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  insurance  business.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  local  agent  defending  the  business  or  de- 
fending the  concerns  he  represents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
legislative  halls,  most  of  your  troubles  are  caused  by  men  inside- 
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your  own  ranks.  Only  yesterday  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
bill  introduced  into  one  of  the  western  legislatures  which  was 
introduced  at  the  request  of  a  local  agent  by  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  wTho  was  also  an  employe  or  agent  of  an  insurance 
company. 

Now,  I  have  wondered  wrhether  the  managers  of  the  com- 
panies take  sufficient  time  and  exercise  sufficient  patience  to 
make  local  agents,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  their  employes, 
loyal  to  their  organization.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  business  was  threatened  by  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government  that  the  local  agents  throughout  the  coun- 
try wroke  up,  and,  by  perfecting  their  organization,  presented  a 
solid  front,  which  made  itself  impressed  upon  Congress.  And 
they  not  only  presented  a  solid  front  at  that  time  and  did  con- 
siderable toward  stopping  this  legislation,  but  they  followed  it 
up  into  the  congressional  and  senatorial  elections  in  the  states 
of  the  middle  west  and  the  east,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
those  in  Congress  who  advocated  the  government  going  into  the 
business  of  insurance  and  into  other  lines  of  fraternalism,  were 
defeated,  and  a  complete  change  took  place  in  AVashington. 

I  was  in  Washington  a  year  ago,  when  you  heard  nothing 
but  socialism  at  every  turn.  The  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
were  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  war  emergency  and 
force  the  government,  without  giving  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  upon  that  subject,  into  all  kinds  of  private  enter- 
prises. But  a  change  came  over  that  after  the  election  in  No- 
vember, and  now  very  little  is  heard  of  it,  and  it  was  in  part 
due  to  the  solid  front  presented  by  the  local  agents  and  by  the 
insurance  men  throughout  the  country. 

But,  unfortunately,  that  work  is  spasmodic.  Instead  of 
continuing  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  the  managers,  and 
I  was  going  to  say,  the  special  agents,  but  I  really  do  think  they 
conscientiously  try  to  do  certain  educational  work  in  the  small 
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communities  where  they  go — but  I  wonder  if  the  managers,  by 
a  greater  participation  in  public  affairs,  by  informing  them- 
selves upon  what  public  officials  are  doing,  by  getting  and  giv- 
ing light  on  public  questions,  cannot  impress  the  public  with  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  with  the  necessity  for  protection 
from  legislatures? 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  reference,  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  small  way  in  the  affairs  of  this 
state,  and  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  not  only  with  in- 
surance men,  but  wTith  large  taxpayers  generally,  discussing  the 
expenditures  of  this  state.  You  can't  get  much  information 
from  the  newspapers,  because  the  news  items  on,  public  ques- 
tions are  influenced  very  largely  by  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
they  like  or  dislike  the  administration  in  power.  But  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  have  thrown  at  you  that  there  are  forty  fat 
commissions  in  the  State  of  California,  that  they  spend  $15,- 
000,000  or  $16,000,000  a  year  and  the  impression  is  given  out 
that  that  money  is  spent  largely  in  salaries.  I  happen  to  know 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  in  this  state 
goes  for  three  purposes — 47  per  cent  goes  to  the  schools,  23  per 
cent  to  the  highways,  and  10  per  cent  goes  to  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  state.  That  leaves  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  entire  revenue  to  be  spent  upon  the  service  which  is  given 
to  all  of  us.  Very  few  individuals  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  upon  that  subject,  and  frequently  they  speak  from  a 
prejudiced  point  of  view  and  apparently  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  taxpayer.  If  the  insurance  people  would  participate 
in  public  affairs,  and  would,  wThen  a  worthy  policy  is  being  de- 
veloped, interest  themselves  and  lend  their  support,  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  public  officials  and 
of  legislatures  fair  treatment.  But,  by  reason  of  their  lack  of 
participation,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  generally  want  to- 
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play  a  lone  hand,  they  do  not  get  that  measure  of  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  And  they  do  not  always  fight  as  they 
should.  As  I  said  to  your  organization  two  years  ago,  I  never 
could  understand  why  any  individual  connected  with  the  insur- 
ance business,  be  it  fire,  life,  casualty,  or  accident,  should  apolo- 
gize because  he  is  connected  with  that  work.  It  is  a  great  enter- 
prise, and  in  many  ways  almost  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  and 
every  individual  connected  with  it  should  fight  for  it.  But  he 
should  also  take  upon  himself  some  of  the  burdens,  some  of  the 
obligations,  of  citizenship. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  example  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  of  the  value  of  cooperation  in  public  service,  and  there  has 
been  no  enterprise  in  the  country  that  has  rendered  a  greater 
public  service  than  has  the  fire  insurance  fraternity.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  various  companies, 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  government  practically  their  entire 
staffs,  and  they  received,  not  one  letter,  but  many  letters,  in 
New  York,  at  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  offices, 
from  high  government  officials,  thanking  them  for  that  service. 
Why  not  continue  that  character  of  work  between  sessions  of 
legislatures?  Organize,  keep  up  your  organization,  do  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  in  the  last  two  years  you  have  done 
very  effective  work  out  here  in  the  west,  and  that  is  reflected 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  various  state  legislatures, 
you  find  a  better  spirit,  I  daresay,  than  you  have  ever  found 
before,  and  you  find  large  numbers  of  insurance  aggregating  in 
the  capitals  and  putting  up  a  desperate  fight.  But  you  should 
keep  up  that  work  between  sessions.  It  should  be  the  aim,  as  I 
see  it,  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  to 
cooperate  and  assist,  whenever  he  can,  all  other  business  enter- 
prises, to  the  end  that  they  will  understand  the  work  that  you 
are  engaged  in  and  will  feel  like  reciprocating  wThen  you  ask 
them  for  their  support  and   assistance.     That  work  has  been 
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started  in  a  small  way  in  this  state,  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
of  the  Pacific  Board  has  been  doing  splendid  work  in  spreading 
the  gospel  of  fire  prevention,  and  I  think  it  is  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public.  But  they 
reach  a  limited  number  of  people.  And  to  my  mind,  every  man 
engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  no  matter  in  what  cap- 
acity, should  make  himself  a  sort  of  evangelist,  so  as  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  uninformed.  If  that  be 
done,  you  will  find  that  when  legislatures  convene,  your  work 
will  be  made  comparatively  easy. 

I  have  intruded  in  a  measure  upon  your  good  time  to  put 
this  out  as  a  thought,  that  you  should  keep  up  the  work  365 
days  in  the  year,  rather  than  during  the  few  weeks  before  and 
during  the  time  that  legislatures  are  in  session.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  public  mind  is  just  now  getting  in  a  mood  to  support 
and  encourage  all  classes  of  private  initiative.  But  you  must 
carry  the  gospel  to  them.  You  must  give  them  that  informa- 
tion and  that  education  which  will  enable  them  to  understand 
your  business.  Doing  that,  you  will  make  the  work  of  those 
of  us  who  have  the  burden  of  the  few  brief  weeks  of  the  legis- 
lative session  easier,  for  then  you  will  join  us  in  carrying  on 
work  that  ought  to  cover  the  entire  year.  You  will,  I  say,  make 
our  work  very  much  easier  and  make  the  public  mind  very  much 
more  responsive  to  your  demands,  if  you  will  make  that  your 
practice.     (Applause.) 

The  President — We  have  wdth  us  tonight,  gentlemen,  an- 
other man  who  hails  from  the  great  State  of  Washington.  It 
was  said  of  him  while  there  that  his  fiery  eloquence  would  melt 
the  snow  on  his  native  Mt.  Eainier,  and  his  logic  convince  the 
most  hardhearted  insurance  commissioner  who  ever  held  that 
office.  However,  he  is  wTith  us  now7,  and  the  more  we  see  of  him, 
the  better  we  like  him.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Schively.     (Applause.) 
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Address  of  John  H.  Schively. 

I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  op- 
portunity of  squaring  myself  with  the  special  agents  who  are 
present.  Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  will  remember 
that  I  made  a  very  sweeping  promise,  to  the  effect  that  when  I 
became  a  manager,  I  was  going  to  have  all  of  the  specials  repre- 
senting my  company,  because  I  intended  to  raise  salaries  and 
split  the  contingent  commission  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  I  want  to 
stand  firm,  or  firmly,  whichever  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  statement 
of  the  increase  of  salaries,  but  to  take  back  what  I  said  about 
contingent  commissions.  I  have  been  living  for  a  year  now  in 
San  Francisco,  and  I  have  discovered  that  we  need  the  entire 
amount  of  contingent  commission.  The  overhead  personal  ex- 
penses are  very  large. 

Apropos  of  nothing,  except  it  is  a  good  story,  in  my  estima- 
tion, I  want  to  tell  you  something  I  read  in  the  "Woman's 
Home  Journal"  yesterday.  A  very  conscientious  but  not  overly 
intelligent  sentry  was  on  duty,  and  the  officer  approached,  and 
the  sentry  said:  "Halt!"  The  officer  promptly  halted.  Again 
the  sentry  called  out,  "Halt!"  The  officer  said,  "I  heard  you 
the  first  time  and  stopped.  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
"Well",,  the  sentry  said,  "the  sergeant  told  us  to  say  'Halt!' 
three  times  and  then  shoot".     (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  say  just  a  serious  word,  as  Brother  Long  has. 
Long  years  ago,  away  over  in  the  Orient,  a  great  eastern  phil- 
osopher was  presiding  over  a  meeting  parallel  to  this.  Every- 
body was  having  a  good  time.  Every  one  was  thinking  of  two 
things — that  he  should  have  a  good  time  and  that  his  brother 
likewise  should  have  a  good  time,  that  not  only  he  himself 
should  be  happy,  but  that  the  man  sitting  by  his  side,  or  with 
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him  in  the  meeting,  should  also  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  he 
was  having.  Looking  over  the  vast  audience,  he  turned  and 
said,  "Behold  how  pleasant  it  is  when  brethren  dwell  together 
in  unity". 

Now,  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here  tonight,  dwelling  to- 
gether in  unity,  that  we  shall  have  an  extremely  enjoyable  time. 
one  that  shall  never  pass  out  of  our  memories,  and  that  our 
neighbor  and  friend,  our  competing  rival,  also  shall  have  a  good 
and  pleasant  time.  (Applause.)  And  I  want  to  impress  upon 
your  thought  in  just  a  moment  or  two  of  an  address  what  we 
have  gone  through  during  the  past  few  years,  and  what  faces 
us  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  compressed  into  the  year  1919  more  of  history  that 
makes  for  the  future  of  the  republic  than  we  have  experienced 
even  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  the  thought,  gentlemen,  that  the  dwelling  together  in  unity 
along  the  line  of  thinking  of  the  other  fellow  shall  abide  with 
us.  (Applause.)  During  the  past  year,  you  have  shown  your- 
self to  be  100  per  cent  men,  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  be- 
neath the  shining  stars — American  manhood,  f  Applause.)  You 
have  given  your  sons,  your  brothers.  As  a  nation  we  have  given 
all  that  we  had  to  give.  And  when  our  young  men  and  also  our 
women,  who  have  done  so  gloriously  over  yonder,  went  away 
our  work  or  your  work  was  not  complete.  You  not  only  gave 
of  your  flesh  and  blood,  which  was  of  course  the  most  precious 
thing  you  had,  but  you  gave  of  your  time,  of  your  talents,  of 
your  wealth,  of  your  means — everything  you  consecrated  upon 
the  altar  toward  the  glorious  victory  which  our  boys  eventually 
helped  to  win.     (Applause.) 

The  question  in  mind,  as  I  look  into  your  faces  tonight  and 
find  you  dwelling  together  here  in  unity,  is  this :   Are  you  going 
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to  live  up  to  the  manhood  of  your  war  consecration,  or  are  you 
going  to  go  back  and  be  so  little  and  so  small  as  We  all  were 
before  the  glorious  opportunity  came  to  us  of  the  bigger  vision 
of  our  country?  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  glory  of  the  flag. 
I  want  you  to  realize  that  the  perpetual  glory  of  the  flag  rests 
upon  the  shoulders,  upon  the  hearts  of  all  of  the  individual  men 
who  are  members  of  this  Association.  (Applause.)  And,  by 
the  sacred  memory  of  those  to  whom  our  President  referred  to- 
night when  he  said  they  would  remain  forever  over  yonder,  by 
the  perpetual  memory  that  they  have  in  our  lives,  by  all  that 
we  have  done,  I  plead  with  you  in  a  closing  word  that  what- 
ever presents  itself  to  you  in  the  days  of  the  coming  year,  de- 
manding higher  citizenship,  demanding  that  you  think  of  the 
other  fellow's  happiness  and  welfare  and  rights,  that  you  shall 
stand  facing,  in  your  thought,  the  flag,  and  say,  ' '  Its  glory  shall 
not  be  dimmed  by  any  act  of  mine."     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  told  you  he  was  an  orator.  We  have  with 
us  tonight,  gentlemen,  a  man  from  the  wilds  of  Arizona.  He  is 
going  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about  golf.  At  least,  that  is 
what  I  think  he  is  going  to  talk  about.  He  tells  me  he  was  once 
the  champion  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  I  know  if  any  insur- 
ance man  was  ever  golf  champion  of  any  state,  he  will  never 
talk  about  anything  else.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Davis.    (Applause.) 
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Address  of  B.  M.  Davis, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,   Arizona  Fire   Insurance 

Company. 

Mr.  Toastmaster — Whenever  I  am  called  upon  at  a  gather- 
ing like  this  to  say  anything,  I  get  shell  shock.  I  think  the 
mental  attitude  of  any  one  receiving  shell  shock  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  to  what  I  go  through  with  whenever  I  rise  in 
my  seat  to  talk.  I  am  reminded  very  much  of  a  German  who 
used  to  live  in  Illinois  by  the  name  of  Guerin.  He  was  a  very 
profane  man.  His  wife  became  quite  sick  at  one  time,  and  she 
asked  him  to  call  in  Mr.  Bradley,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Mr. 
Bradley  visited  her  a  number  of  times,  and  he  made  quite  an 
impression  upon  Mr.  Guerin,  so  much  so  that  when  his  wife  re- 
covered, he  accompanied  her  to  prayer  meeting  one  Wednesday 
night,  and  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Bradley,  look- 
ing around,  said,  "We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Guerin ".  Mr. 
Guerin  got  up  and  stood  on  one  foot  and  then  on  another,  some- 
what as  I  am  doing,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Bradley,  and  he  said, 
"Hell,  Bradley,  you  know  I  can't  speak ".     (Laughter.) 

As  I  am  from  Missouri,  I  am  reminded  very  much,  as  I  am 
a  stranger  to  most  of  you  men,  of  an  experience  that  Mr.  Vande- 
venter,  who  was  at  one  time  a  United  States  Commissioner  in 
Missouri,  had  when  he  was  electioneering  for  Governor  Folk. 
He  was  in  Southwestern  Missouri,  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  talk- 
ing in  a  school  house  and  making  a  speech,  and  he  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, who  is  Governor  Folk?  Who  is  Governor  Folk?"  Then 
he  repeated,  "Gentlemen,  I  said  'Who  is  Governor  Folk?'  ' 
And  a  farmer  sitting  in  the  front  row  said,  "Well,  I'll  bite. 
Who  is  he?"     (Laughter.) 

We  have  just  finished  one  of  the  greatest  wars  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  furnished.    At  present,  one  of  the  greatest 
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Peace  Congresses  is  in  session.  And,  right  here  in  our  own 
territory,  we  are  just  concluding  one  of  the  greatest  sessions 
that  has  ever  been  held  here.  As  I  have  looked  around  and 
noticed  the  representatives  here,  I  think  of  the  companies  that 
they  represent.  I  notice  the  representative  or  representatives  of 
the  greatest  company  in  the  world,  whose  motto  is:  ''We  hold 
thee  safe" — and  I  often  wondered  w^hy  they  put  the  two  "e's" 
in  "thee"  in  that  expression.  I  also  notice  the  representative 
of  the  leading  company  of  America,  as  well  as  the  largest  Amer- 
ican fire  insurance  company.  We  have  here,  too,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  largest  company  in  Massachusetts.  We  also  have 
with  us  the  representative  of  the  company  that  paid  out  $2,500,- 

000  in  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  I  wonder,  in  consid- 
ering all  that,  wThy  I  have  been  called  upon  to  say  anything, 
representing,  as  I  do,  the  smallest  organization  that  there  is  in 
this  Association.  In  glancing  around,  I  have  also  observed  that 
wre  have  here  the  representative  of  a  company  w^hich  reminds 
me  that  we  can't  all  be  born  wTith  the  scream  of  the  American 
eagle,  to  be  reared  on  food  carefully  prepared  by  a  fond  parent. 
When  the  company  that  I  represent  was  ushered  into  existence, 
our  chances  of  sustenance  seemed  slight.  We  wandered  away 
from  home.     Our  digestion  became  disarranged  in  the  act,  but 

1  am  happy  to  say  now  that  we  are  in  a  normal  state,  through 
excellent  environment  and  care. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 

The  President — You  have  observed  that  Mr.  Davis  didn't 
say  a  word  about  golf,  so  w^e  will  conclude  that  he  is  a  pretty 
good  golfer. 

That  finishes  the  literary  part  of  the  program,  gentlemen. 
We  will  now  sing  a  little  more,  and  you  can  make  all  the  noise 
you  want  to. 
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LAWRENCE   F.    LAMPING 

The  Northwest  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  esteemed 
members,  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Lamping.  His  untimely  death  in 
Portland  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1918,  shocked  us  all. 
Mr.  Lamping  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  having  been  born  in 
Grandview,  Indiana,  on  March  18,  1869.  In  1896  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Deed  Hart  of  Minneapolis,  who  now  survives  him.  He 
also  leaves  two  brothers,  Mr.  Everett  Lamping  and  Mr.  George 
Lamping,  of  Seattle,  both  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  fire  in- 
surance business. 

During  the  year  of  1896  Mr.  Lamping  entered  the  employ 
of  Voss,  Conrad  &  Company,  general  agents  for  the  Thuringia 
Insurance  Company.  His  service  with  this  company  lasted  about 
eight  years.  He  then  became  associated  with  the  North  British 
&  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  as  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster 
for  the  same  territory.  In  1906  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  Eoyal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  and  was  with  that 
company  until  his  death. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Lamping  called  him  "  Larry ".  He  radi- 
ated kindness  and  everybody  loved  him.  His  nature  was  that 
of  a  jolly  hearted  boy.  In  Masonic  circles  and  in  club  life  Mr. 
Lamping  stood  at  the  top.  In  everything  that  makes  for  ideal 
companionship  he  realized  the  fullest  possibility.  His  death  is 
a  loss  to  underwriting  interests  and  those  who  knew  him  mourn 
sincerely. 

Walter  P.  Porep, 

Percy  J.  Perry, 
Frank  L.  Emerick. 
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WILLIAM    SIBLEY    BERDAN 
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WILLIAM  SIBLEY  BERDAN 

Born  at  Litchfield,  Ohio,  August  30,  1865;  died  at  Oakland, 
California,  February  3,  1919. 

Mr.  Berdan  first  came  to  this  Coast  in  the  early  nineties,  set- 
tling at  Chehalis,  Wash.,  as  representative  of  Mortgage  Loan  Com- 
panies, and  subsequently  engaging  in  banking  and  local  agency 
work  at  that  place.  He  embarked  in  Special  Agency  work  in  1897 
with  the  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  covering 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  New 
Zealand  Insurance  Company  for  the  same  field. 

In  1902  he  began  his  career  with  the  North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Company  as  Special  Agent  in  the  Northwest,  and 
through  his  ability  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  take  care 
of  that  company 'a  important  business  in  the  State  of  Texas.  When 
the  ' '  North  Britsh  &  Mercantile ' }  moved  its  headquarters  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Department  to  New  York  Mr.  Berdan  was  placed  in 
charge,  with  title  of  General  Agent,  at  the  New  York  office.  In 
this  position  he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  Coast  and  kept  in  full 
touch  with  men  and  conditions  here. 

In  September,  1917,  the  "  North  British  &  Mercantile "  re- 
established its  department  on  this  Coast  and  the  firm  of  Berdan  & 
Osborn  was  formed  to  manage  the  consolidated  office  of  that  com- 
pany and  the  ' '  Pennsylvania J  \  This  arrangement  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Berdan 's  death,  although  failing  health  necessitated 
his  retirement  from  active  duties  for  some  months  before  his  demise. 

In  1904  he  married  Miss  Mary  Grant,  the  accomplished  daugh- 
ter of  Tom.  C.  Grant,  one  of  our  honorary  members,  and  she  and 
his  mother  and  sister  survive  him.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
son,  and  his  life  was  a  beautiful  example  of  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  his  family. 

In  his  entire  business  career  he  proved  equal  to  every  emerg- 
ency that  arose,  and  through  his  good  business  judgment  and  tact 
surmounted  difficulties  which  placed  him  in  commanding  position 
in  the  business. 

Uniformly  courteous  and  fair  to  all  his  associates,  loved  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  closing  of  a  useful  life  before  its 
allotted  time  is  felt  by  all,  especially  those  of  our  members  who 
were  residents  of  the  Northwest,  men  who  knew  him  best  and  ap- 
preciated the  sterling  character  which  was  beneath  his  quiet  and 
dignified  manner.  The  profession  and  tins  Association  have  lost  a 
good  friend  and  one  of  our  able  underwriters,  whose  place  it  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 

We  join  with  the  relatives  who  are  left  in  mourning  his  death. 

Arthur  M.  Browx, 
Sam  B.  Stoy, 
J.  L.  Fuller. 
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CHARLES  H.  BURGER 

The  "Grim  Reaper "  has  again  invaded  our  ranks  and  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  beloved  associates,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Burger,  who 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 13,  1918,  at  the  age  of  33  years. 

Charles  H.  Burger  was  born  in  San  Juan  Bautista,  Mexico,  in 
1885,  but  received  his  early  education  in  New  York.  He  entered 
the  insurance  business  in  San  Francisco  in  November,  1904,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
He  later  entered  the  employ  of  General  Agents  Miller,  Henley  & 
Scott,  with  which  firm  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death 
as  Special  Agent  for  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker,  a  loyal  friend,  and  his  untimely 
death  is  mourned  by  a  wife  and  two  children,  to  whom  we  extend 
our  heart-felt  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

J.  W.  Warner, 

EOBERT     E.     DOLLARD, 

Frank  J.  Agneav. 


CHARLES  H.  BURGER 


JOSEPH  A.  BOYCE 
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JOSEPH  A.  BOYCE 

Joseph  A.  Boyce  was  born  May  24,  1876,  at  Hillsboro,  Oregon, 
and  died  November  21,  1918,  at  Hollywood,  California.  He  at- 
tended school  in  Portland,  graduating  from  the  Old  Portland  High 
School;  attended  law  school  at  University  of  Oregon,  graduating 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21.  From  1897  to 
1902  he  practiced  law  in  the  Justice  Courts,  and  acted  as  deputy 
clerk  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  Portland,  Oregon.  From  1902  to  1908 
he  was  identified  with  the  railroad  business,  being  connected  with 
the  New  York  Central  and  Great  Northern,  in  the  passenger  and 
freight  departments.  In  1908  he  became  associated  with  W.  L. 
Morgan  in  the  real  estate  loan  and  insurance  business,  and  had 
charge  of  the  insurance  department.  Later  the  firm  was  known  as 
Morgan,  Fliedner  &  Boyce.  In  February,  1917,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  this  concern  to  become  Special  Agent  for  the  St. 
Paul  and  American  Central  in  Southern  California,  in  which 
capacity  he  made  good  from  the  start,  and  was  rapidly  making  a 
name  for  himself  when  he  contracted  influenza  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  it.  He  was  married  in  1900,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  children — Evalyn  and  Joseph,  Jr.  Joe  Boyce,  as  he  was 
familiarly  known,  was  truly  a  man  among  men,  and  his  genial  per- 
sonality was  impressed  upon  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  never  happier  than  when  doing  something  for  his 
fellow  man.  His  friends  were  legion,  and  we  join  them  in  sorrow 
at  his  passing.  To  his  wife  and  children  goes  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  fraternity. 

Walter  E.  Bliss, 
Fred   Tebbex, 
Frank   S.    Glover. 
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BERNARD  FAYMONVILLE 

Retired  President  of  the  Fireman  's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
died  November  10,  1918. 

He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Illinois  fifty-eight  years  ago. 
He  came  to  California  in  1877  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Fresno, 
where  he  established  an  abstract  office  and  insurance  agency.  In 
1882  he  accepted  the  position  of  special  agent  and  adjuster  for 
the  Fireman  's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  at  the  same  time  taking 
up  his  residence  in  San  Francisco. 

From  special  agent  he  rapidly  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  company,  and  was  made  its  President  in 
1915.  His  sound  underwriting  policy  and  adherence  to  the  most 
refined  professional  ethics  were  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
insurance  fraternity  throughout  the  country. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  public  welfare  and  civic  mat- 
ters of  San  Francisco.  He  was  appointed  Supervisor  in  the  recon- 
struction period,  after  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  He  was 
also  made  Fire  Commissioner. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Association  in  1882,  and  was 
made  its  President  in  1890.  He  prepared  many  valuable  papers 
for  the  Association,  of  which  he  was  always  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter. 

Mr.  Faymonville  's  cheerful,  genial,  and  considerate  nature 
won  for  him  hosts  of  warm  friends,  and  his  passing  is  keenly  felt. 
with  deep  regret,  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  broadly  smiling  coun- 
tenance and  striking  personality  left  a  pleasant  and  indelible  im- 
pression wherever  he  went,  the  memory  of  which  is  left  as  a  rich 
heritage  to  his  friends  and  associates. 

H.   P.    Blaxchard, 
F.  M.  Branch, 
W.  O.  Wayman. 


BERNARD  FAYMONVILLE 


EARL  MAXWELL  SCHARF 
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EARL  MAXWELL  SCHARF 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  associate,  Earl  Maxwell  Seharf,  who  died  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1918.  Mr.  Seharf  was  born  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  17,  1890,  and  was  educated  at  the  Danville 
High  School  and  Brown's  Business  College  of  Danville,  Ills.  He 
entered  the  insurance  business  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Spring- 
field Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Western  Department,  Chicago, 
Ills.,  July  1,  1909,  and  served  that  company  as  a  Special  Agent 
afterwards  in  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg.  He  left 
that  company  to  go  with  the  Fidelity-Phenix  as  Special  Agent,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  Special  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho  for  The 
Continental,  Fidelity-Phenix,  and  American  Eagle,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  doing  excellent  work.  Mr.  Seharf  was  a  close 
student  of  the  business,  and  an  energetic  worker.  He  was  genial 
and  whole-souled,  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  multitude  of  warm 
friends,  who  deplore  the  passing  of  a  young  man  with  his  extremely 
promising  future. 

Walter  E.  Bliss, 
T.  C.  Shanklaxd, 
W.  G.  Lloyd. 
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CLINTON  FOLGER 

It  is  with  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  our 
friend  and  business  associate,  Clinton  Folger,  who  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Mill  Valley,  California,  on  December  20,  1918. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  California,  September  18,  1860,  his 
entire  life  was  spent  in  that  city  and  State.  His  father,  Seth 
Folger,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  Mayflower  descendant. 
He  was  one  of  the  California  Pioneers,  making  the  trip  around 
the  Horn  on  the  sailing  ship  Henry  Astor,  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  September  16th,  1819. 

Clinton  Folger  entered  the  insurance  business  in  1883,  his  first 
position  being  that  of  Junior  Clerk  for  the  New  Zealand  Insurance 
Company.  His  ability  and  integrity  soon  won  advancement,  and 
in  1903  he  was  appointed  United  States  Manager,  which  position 
he  held  until  1917,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  owing  to  failing 
health. 

His  kind  and  generous  nature  made  friends  of  all  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him  because  of  his  sincerity. 
faithfulness  and  unfailing  loyalty  to  a  high  standard  of  ideals,  and 
his  removal  from  our  midst  records  a  distinct  loss  to  this  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  most  valued  member. 

H.  L.  Simpson, 
George  O.  Smith, 
F.  C.  Staxiford. 


CLINTON  FOLGER 


CAPTAIN   SAMUEL   M.   DONNELL 
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CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  M.  DONNELL 

Born — Bath,  Maine,  1835. 

Died — San   Francisco,   California,   October   23,    1918. 
Captain  Donnell  passed  his  early  life  at  sea.     He  enlisted  in 
the  Civil  War  and  served  throughout  with  distinction,  retiring  from 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

He  began  his  insurance  career  in  1876  as  Local  Agent  of  the 
Commercial  Insurance  Company  of  California,  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Later  he  became  associated  with  the  old  Pacific  Insurance 
Union,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  as  Special  Agent  of 
the  Westchester  and  Amazon  under  his  brother,  A.  C.  Donnell,  the 
remainder  of  his  active  life  was  passed  in  the  service  of  that  or- 
ganization and  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  For  many  years 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  Salt  Lake  City.  He  retired  from 
active  service  in  February,  1907. 

While  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  the  Cap- 
tain retained  through  life  the  hearty  and  bracing  ardor  of  his  sea 
training. 

During  his  long  illness  and  retirement  from  active  life  he  bore 
up  under  his  physical  ailments  with  a  courage  and  good  nature 
that  made  a  visit  to  him  a  lesson  and  an  example. 

W.   S.  DuVal, 
Dixwell   Hewitt, 
Wm.  F.  Kuhl. 
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F.  J.  ALEX.  MAYER 

Francis  Joseph  Alexander  Mayer  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, March  10,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  Realgymnasium 
and  began  his  insurance  career  in  his  native  town  in  1869.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1880  and  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1882. 

He  was  appointed  Special  Agent  for  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia  in  1894  and  continued  with  them  until  1914.  at  which 
time  he  resigned  his  position  and  became  an  independent  ad- 
juster. He  retired  from  the  work  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  passed 
away  September  10,  1918. 

He  was  a  keen  student  of  the  Fire  Insurance  business  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  articles  on  Insurance: 

"Insurance  in  the  Latin-American  Republics"; 

"Adjustment  of  Book  Losses"; 

"Slow  Burning  Construction  of  Wood"; 
the  last  two  papers  being  delivered  before  the  Association  during 
1903-1905. 

He  gave  much  thought  to  the  adjustment  of  losses,  and  during 
the  San  Francisco  conflagration  in  1906  he  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  the  Fire  Association. 

As  a  testimonial  of  his% sterling  worth  he  was  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  this  Association  for  the  year  1912. 

Kindly,  generous,  lovable;  loyal  to  all  and  to  the  interests 
with  which  he  had  to  do,  his  life  was  a  record  of  high  ideals,  an 
inspiration  to  the  business  and  to  his  associates;  a  precious  mem- 
ory to  his  family  which  will  cheer  and  bless  them  during  the  years 

to  come. 

Henry  B.   Tickxer. 

C.  A.   Colvin, 

D.  R.   Atkinson. 


F.   J.  ALEX.   MAYER 
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EDWARD  EDMUND  POTTER. 

It  is  with  special  regret  that  we  announce  the  death,  on 
September  12th,  1918,  of  Edward  Edmund  Potter.  Born  in  Xew 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1844,  Mr.  Potter's  life  exemplified 
the  career  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  came 
to  this  port,  via  Cape  Horn,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  spent 
a  short  time  in  the  mining  fields,  and  was  agent  for  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Company  when  its  routes  were  profitable. 

Mr.  Potter  began  his  fire  insurance  career  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  San  Francisco  about  1872.  He  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  first  series  of  formal  rates  which  were 
published  for  San  Francisco  risks.  In  1873  the  general  agency 
of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton  was  organized  and  later  on  the 
Potter  General  Agency,  which  has  represented  the  Glens  Falls 
Fire  Insurance  Company  continuously  for  forty-two  years. 

Mr.  Potter  adjusted  loss  claims  after  the  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  fire  of  1875,  and  joined  his  associates  on  that  occasion 
in  organizing  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
But  three  of  the  twenty-nine  charter  members  still  remain. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  business,  because  of  ill 
health,  Mr.  Potter  has  traveled  extensively,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness wThich  he  established  in  safe  hands — his  two  sons,  W.  W. 
and  E.  G.  Potter,  being  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Potter  was  conspicuously  able  as  an  underwriter,  reticent 
and  retiring  in  disposition  and  devoted  himself  untiringly  to 
the  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  He  had  the  esteem  of 
his  associates,  the  devotion  of  his  family,  and  closed  a  long 
business  career  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  principles. 

Herbert  Folger,   Chairman, 
R.  W.  Osborn, 
B.  J.  Smith. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  UNDER- 
WRITERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  FROM  1877 
TO    1919   INCLUSIVE. 

A 

TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Actuarial   Bureau,    Work   of   the W.  A.  Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.   W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A   Few    Suggestions   to   the   Washington H.   L.    Granger  1906 

"             From   the  Viewpoint   of   An H.  C.  Koempei  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When   Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs? B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

"             and   Appraisers    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

"              Fire  Losses  as   a  Business Henry  Hall  1910 

Grain   Field  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1901 

11              Losses      Wm.    Sexton  1897 

11              Lumber   Losses Wm.   Sexton  1908 

Adjustment    of    Loss    by    Fire    on     Shipboard,     Under    a 

Marine   Policy    John  A.  Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before  Loss L.   B.   Edwards  1892 

Merchandising  and  Handling  of  Salvage.  ...  G.   C.   Main  1912 
"              Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and  Without 

Books    F.   J.    Alex  Mayer  1905 

of  Partial  Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip — A  Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Agent,    Relation    to    Principle Thomas   S.   Deering 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert  Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor  Boat,   Where  Fire  and  Marine  Poli- 
cies Contribute J.  Hunter  Harrison  1914 

Small  Loss    W.  H.  Gibbons  1897 

M  Some  Mistakes   in  the  Management  of  Fire 

Loss     W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'   Improvements    T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Alaska   and  Its  Development    (Illustrated) Percy  J.  Perry  1917 

Alaska   Fish   Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Arizona    E.  M.  Davis  1919 

Arson  Activities    Hon.  Walter  Evans         1918 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.   A.   Thornton  1917 

Association — The  Individual  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From.D.  M.  McVean  1896 

Automobile  Insurance    Wm.   M.    Klinger  1914 

Automobile    Insurance,    Development    of C.   R.   Stone  1916 

Automobile  Insurance Ralph   Reynolds  1919 

B 

Benzine — The  Peril  of  Using  in  Canning  Establishments.  .  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board — Value  of  the  to  the  Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 
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FORTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING 


TITLE  AUTHOR 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — The  Value  of C.  D.   Haven 

Boiler  Risks — The.      In   Special   Hazards J.    D.    Maxwell 

Brain  Work  in  our  Profession R.    C.    Medcraft 

Breach   of   Trust A.   R.   Gunnison 

British     Columbia      Stationary     Policy     and      Adjustment 

Thereunder Geo.    C.   Main 

British   Insurance   Organizations,    Early John  M.   Mendell 

Broker — As   a   Claim   Agent R.  V.  Watt 

Building  Construction   and  Rates T.  ,T.   A.   Tiedemann 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks Chas.   F.   Wieland 

Building  Losses  for  Beginners A.   F.    Sewell 

Buildings  in   Course  of   Construction — The   Insurer's   Lia- 
bility on    B.   Faymonville 

Buildings,   Modern — Estimating  the   Cost   of G.  A.  Wright 

Bunch  Grass  and  Sage  Brush J.   W.   Gunn 

Bureau  of  Investigation .J.  L.  Fuller 

R.   P.   Fabj 

Burglary  Insurance A.   C.  Donnell 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts.  .  F.    C.    Staniford 

c 

California    Legislature   of    1915    Affecting   Fire    Insurance 

Interests A.  .J.   Coogan 

California   Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.   C.   Coogan 

Cancellation  Clause    B.    Faymonville 

Cancellation — Short  Rate    R.   H.   Delafield 

Canada  Ins.  Act,  Amendments  to  the  Dominion  of John   L   Noble 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in.  .  W.   J.   Landers 

Celebrated   Case,    A H.   M.    Grant 

Character    in   Business R.  W.   Osborn 

Class  "A"  Buildings — The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.   M.   Robertson 

Class    "A''    Construction W.   J.   Miller 

Classification    G.   W.   Dornin 

"  by  Pacific  L'nion Franklin  Bangs 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.   Williams 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.   A.   Brumsey 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.    P.   Clark 

F.   H.   Carey 

11  — The  U/se  of Guy  Francis 

Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.  Dornin 

Collections H.    P.    Blanchard 

"  Grayson   Dutton 

Collegians — In  the  Profession John   Scott  Wilson 

Common   Fire   Hazards,    Inspection T.  H.  Williams 

Compact  and  Its   Functions— The D.  A.   Spencer 

Compacts — Are   They  Desirable  ? Edward   Brown 

Use   and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter 


YEAR 
1909 
1392 
1905 
1891 

1914 
1918 
1886 
1909 
1915 
1905 

1892 
1891 

1901 
1894 

- 
1891 


1915 
1910 
1899 
1903 
1918 
1533 
1890 
1915 
1907 
1907 
1835 
1894 
1912 
1882 
1886 
1893 
1905 
1896 
1910 
1913 
1337 
1915 
1393 
1889 
1394 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Compensation   and  Liability   Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Competition L.  A.  Wright  1897 

Confession  of  a  Firebug J.   T.    Stealey  1916 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,   and  a  Prophecy ...  F.  J.  Devlin  1907 

Conflagration   Hazard,    The,    and   Co-Insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney       1906 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.  K.  Belden  1890 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford  1913 

Conflagrations — California,    Climatically    Considered E.  W.   Carpenter  1891 

Construction,    Inspection  and  Certificates Chas.  F.  Wieland  1914 

Contingent   Profits   to    Local   Agents Edward  E.   Potter  1913 

Contracts,    Special    Anon  1894 

Co-operation C.   C.   Hine  1883 

McClure  Kelly  1916 

' A.  M.   Brown  1896 

Co-operation — Practical    Benefits    of Geo.   Easton  1890 

Cotton      M.  J.  Troy  1915 

Cotton    Industry   in   California — Its   Treatment   From    An 

Underwriter's   Standpoint    McClure  Kelly  1912 

Counter    Business    A.  R.  Grim  1896 

Credit    System   in   Fire   Underwriting A.    R.    Gunnison  1889 

Cuba,    Insurance    in E.  G.  Manton  1915 

D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft  1904 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.    McD.    Spencer  1899 

Depreciation  and  Discount — The  Ethical   Shading  of.... Peter   Outcalt  1890 

Development  of  Automobile   Insurance C.  R.   Stone  1916 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.  G.  Argall  1900 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.  J.  Nichols  1915 

Does    It   Pay  ? A.   J.  Wetzlar  1887 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens  1909 

— The  Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn  1893 

Effect  of  Policy  Limitations  on  Agents Thos.  S.  Deering  1919 

Electric  Association — The  Underwriters'   International.  .  .G.   P.   Lowe  1894 
Electric  Companies — Liability  of  to  Insurance  Companies 

for  Fires  Resulting  from  Electric  Wires T.  C.  Van  Ness  1891 

Electric   Light — Fire   Hazard   of E.  W.  Carpenter  1882 

and    Power    Plant G.  P.  Lowe  1895 

Electric   Service  from  Trolley  Lines W.  S.  DuVal  1902 

Electric  Station  Risks,   Concerning G.   P.   Lowe  1900 

Electric   Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.   P.   Lowe  1893 

Electrical    Hazard,     Common M.   E.  Cheney  1912 

Imposters  and  How  to   Suppress  Them G.   P.   Lowe  1893 

Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1907 

44  Inspections  from  the   Special  Agent's  Point  of 

"                 View W.   E.  Hughes  1906 
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TITLE                                                                                                   AUTHOR  YEAR 

Electricity — The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

' Prof.   C.   L.   Cory  1904 

Errors,    Professional    Peter   Outcalt  1892 

Ethical    Considerations,     Some W.    Irving  1913 

Ethics   in  Our   Business R.  V.  Watt  1891 

"        of    Our    Professions.       Are    They    an    Evanescent 

Sentiment  ?    C.   F.   McClellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,  Five  Per  Cent C.   O.   Scott  1903 

Expense  Ratio,   Cause  of  Apparently  High C.  F.  Mullins  1913 


Facts    vs.    Figures W.  J.   Dutton  1898 

Fidelity    and    Surety    Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing  An  Insurance   Company Wm.   Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire   and   Marine    Policies,    Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,   The  Ideal  in J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention,    Portland's  First  Year Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.    B.    Honeyman  1907 

The,    of   San   Francisco H.   McD.    Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department  and  Water   Supply C.    P.    Farnfield  1884 

"       Wm.    Sexton  1883 

"       Geo.   D.   Dornin  1877 

"       Edward  Brown  1885 

The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire   Hazards,    Little F.   H.   Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire  Insurance  Business  from  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint  .J.   Xeal  Harris  1919 
Fire    Insurance    on    the    Properties    and    Liabilities    of    a 

Railroad Ernest   B.    Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  on  Vessel  Property J.  B.  Levison  1919 

Fire  Insurance  and  the  Community D.  A.   Spencer  1913 

as   a  Collateral,  The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner   Stones   of C.   I.  Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,   The  Choice  of Herbert  Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon   the   Continent   of   Europe V.    G.    Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal — Duties    of Chas.  To  we  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols    C.  A.   Laton  1892 

"            "           Calvert  Meade  1900 

"      Prevention  Committee,   A  Plea  for N.  B.  Whitely  1903 

Day   and   Insurance.      Why  Not? H.  E.  Dunn  1912 

Work    F.  G.  Ainley  1914 

11      Protection    J.   H.   Morrow  1913 

Jay  W.   Stevens  1918 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Fire    Underwriters     Inspection     Bureau     of     the     Pacific 

Coast,  The  Work  of W.  R.  Roberts 

"      Underwriting — Art   in    G.   Brown 

"  "  The    Practice    of Young  E.  Allison 

Fire   Waste — A   Personal  Responsibility E.   C.   Morgan 

"  "        and    Its    Prevention Harry  L.   Simpson 

Fire,   Water  and   Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On   a  Dry   Goods 

Stock     C.   E.   Allan 

Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco — My  Early 

Experience  and   Recollection   of S.    R.   Weed 

11        and  Their  Causes Wm.    Sexton 

"        Large — in   American   Cities Herbert  Folger 

First    Steps     Wm.   Maris 

Fish    Canneries,    Alaska Walter  P.  Porep 

Flotation  Process,  The J.  H.   Branscomb 

Flour — A  Lot  of H.  M.   Grant 

Forest  Fires Percy  J.  Perry 

Forms     of    Policies Anon 

Forms   and  Policies E.  E.  Potter 

"       C.  Mason  Kinne 

"  "  "       Wm.    Sexton 

11        Faulty — A   Few   Familiar T.  D.  Boardman 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson 

Fraud,    Misrepresentation    and   Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell 

Friendships,   Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.   J.    Smith 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint Henry   S.   Manheim 

G 

Garage,   The — With  Suggestions  for  Its  Construction   and 

Maintenance J.  H.  Morrow 

Garnishment     H.  A.  Thornton 

Garnishments    W.   S.   Goodfellow 

Before    Proofs    V.   C.   Driffield 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's    Stand- 
point    A.  F.  Sewell 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.   W.   Fenn 

Grain   Field  Losses Wm.    Sexton 

"      W.  H.  Lowden 

M      Calvert   Meade 

"      V.  C.  Driffield 

"      F.   G.   Argall 

11  "        Fires    F.   L.   Emerick 

H 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture  Theater Claude  W.  Mitchell 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.  C.  Staniford 


YEAR 

1911 
1901 
1898 
1912 
1917 

1912 

1908 
1888 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1919 
1900 
1913 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1891 
1915 


1912 
1914 
1898 
1892 
1915 

1895 
188T 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1918 


1915 
1905 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Hazards — Elements  of  Rating Edward  Brown 

Ship    Building     W.   T.   Burwell 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.   W.   Carpenter 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard A.  L.  Thompson 

How  to  Advertise Calvert  Meade 

I 

Ills  We  Have,   The W.  J.  Dutton 

Illumination,   Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.  P.  Lowe 

Imperial  Valley,   The Charles  Harris 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.  K.  Drew 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman 

Inspection     T.  C.   Shankland 

Grayson  Dutton 

Systematic,   Its  Aims,   Methods  and  Results.  .  F.  H.  Porter 

Saw-Mill    A.  W.  Whitmer 

Inspections Edward  Niles 

Lee  McKenzie 

J.  H.  Morrow 

Instinct  in   Underwriting A.   S.  Murray 

Insurable  Interest    F.   B.   Kellam 

J.   D.   Bailey 

F.  W.   Sweet 

T.  H.  Williams 

of   a   Bailee,   The F.  B.  Kellam 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,  Practical W.  T.  Burwell 

Inspections,    Common    Fire   Hazards T.  H.  Williams 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood 

Insurance  Business,  Present-day  Phase  of  Fire Frank  Lock 

Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries W.  D.  Graham 

Insurance  in   Cuba E.G.  Manton 

Insurance  and  the  Press John   Scott  Wilson 

Insurance  Legislation    Geo.   W.   Cartwright 

"  Press,   The    John  C.  Piver 

"  Brokers'  Association    D.    A.    Spencer 

"  Contract,  Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.  Van  Ness 

"  Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby 

"  Education  and  Institute  Work D.  N.  Handy 

"  in   California,    History  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

11  Library,   The    Maude  E.  Inch 

"  Profession  of,  and  the  Man  it  Needs J.   H.   Schively 

"  Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.   Heifner 

"  Commissioner's  Experience    Hon.   Harvey  Wells 

"  vs.   Underwriting Edward  Brown 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger 

Interior  Wiring CM.  Goddard 


YEAR 

1880 
1918 

1884 
1897 
1886 


1891 
1892 
1919 
1908 
1895 
1902 
1903 
1893 
1905 
1895 
1906 
1896 
1890 
1915 
1880 
1894 
1911 
1905 
1917 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1890 
1917 
1913 
1910 
1883 
1899 
1913 
1884 
1913 
1918 
1899 
1918 
1894 
1904 
1894 
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K 

Kinne  Rule,  The Wm.    Sexton  1914 

Know    Thyself .' Geo.  H.  Tyson  1890 

L 

Law,  The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to  an  Insurance  Man.  .  .  .Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An  Attorney  1908 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

. J.  F.  Houghton  1879 

Edward   Brown  1877 

Edward    Brown  1878 

A.  D.  Smith  1882 

T.  A.  Mitchell  1883 

L.  B.  Edwards  1884 

L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Legislative   Indigestion    Percy  V.  Long  1917 

Liability  and  Compensation  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.    Sexton  1902 

Lines — Theory   of    F.    G.   Argall  1895 

"     Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney       1905 

"     W.  H.  Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.   B.   Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a.  .  .Walter  P.  Porep  1913 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

11      Agents,   From   a   Standpoint M.   R.   Hook  1887 

11      The  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager Arthur  M.  Brown  1914 

"     the  Viewpoint  of  the  Special  Agent.  .Geo.   C.   Codding  1914 

Local  Agents Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 

Wm.    Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

T.  E.   Pope  1883 

W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

H.  M.  Grant  1885 

A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889- 

C.  S.  Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  1909 

11        and  Adjustments    R.  A.  Luke  1898 

By    a    Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local   Board   Business — A   Plea   for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

M        Organization    H.  M.  Grant  1897 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Local    Boards   and    State   Associations — The  Relation  of  to 

the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.   Stephens 

Local   Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of.  .  G.  W.  Harney 

Looking  Backward J.    H.    DeVeuve 

Forward    H.  T.  Lamey 

Loose  Adjustments Thos.   H.  Anderson 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in.  .  H.  M.  Grant 
Losses — Settlement    of    Under    Policies    of    General    Insur- 
ance     F.  B.  Kellam 

Losses   and  Adjustments L.  L.   Bromwell 

G.  W.   Spencer 

Geo.  D.  Dornin 

Wm,  Sexton 

J.  R.  Garniss 

Z.  P.  Clark 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

T.  W.  Fenn 

W.   P.   Thomas 

C.  P.  Ferry 

A.  J.  Wetzlar 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

W.  H.  Lowden 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.   W.   Thornton 

Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.   Field 

Losses — Adjusting Wm.  Sexton 

M 

Managers — The  Assistant    W.  H.  Bagley 

Machinery     E.  W.  Carpenter 

Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives Weldon  D.  Whelan 

Management    of    Fire    Loss    Adjustments — Some    Mistakes 

in  the W.  L.  Chalmers 

Manager — Local  Agent,    Special   Agent A.   Freshone 

"     Geo.  C.  Codding 

Manners    and    Mannerisms Wm.    Sexton 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of W.  H.   Lowden 

Market   Value    Losses Calvert  Meade 

Measure   of   Damage T.  H.  Williams 

Methods  and  Results H.  W.  Fores 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.  A.  Faymonville 

Milk  Products,  The  Manufacture  of Douglas  Parker 

Mind  Our  Own  Business Wm.   Sexton 

Mining   Plants    Jerome  B  Walden 

Modern  Map  Methods Henry  J.  Morrison 

Motion  Picture  Machines ;  .  .  .  .W.  E.  Hughes 

Mortgagees'   Interest L.  Beck 


YEAR 

1912 

1892 
1892 
1901 
1916 
1891 

1901 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1906 
1903 
1908 


1898 
1883 
1916 

1897 
1914 
1914 
1906 
1891 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1918 
1893 
1918 
1916 
1911 
1880 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Myths   and  Paradoxes  of   Insurance Wm.  Deans  1918 

N 

National  Board  Classification T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Need  of  the  Hour,   The Herbert  Folger  1900 

Newspaper   Press   and   Its   Treatment   of   Insurance   Ques- 
tions     F.  W.  Ballard  1884 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.  W.  Thornton  1896 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The T.   C.  Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,  The W.    P.    Abel  1907 

Nosin'  Round Wm.   Maris  1896 

Now   and   Then Stephen  D.  Ives  1891 

O 

Observations     Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office  System A.  C.  Thornton  1897 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield  1895 

Our  Extravagance T.  H.  Williams  1916 

Over  Insurance    Chas.  Towe  1895 

P 

Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the W.  F.  Howarth  1911 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Past  Pleasures  vs.   Present  Comfort A.   R.   Gunnison  1892 

Peace  Readjustments  in  Fire  Underwriting Harold  Junker  1919 

Penitent   Brother,    Our Bruce  B.   Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.   Gibbons  1899 

Its  Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn  1889 

Philippines Herbert   L.   Callon  1915 

Plate    Glass    Insurance J.  R.  Hillman  1895 

Pleasures  of  Being  in  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy  Forms  and   Clauses T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Policy  of  Insurance — Should   It   Be   a   Contract  of  Abso- 
lute Indemnity  ?    Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy — Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

M     — The  Written   Part  of  the Edward    Brown  1892 

"          Forms — Ancient  and  Modern A.  R.   Gunnison  1897 

Policy  Forms,  Jokers  in W.  H.  Gibbons  1915 

Policies — Forms    of B.    Faymonville  1885 

" W.  L.  Chalmers  1886 

44 J.   M.   Thompson  1886 

41 J.  D.  Bailey  1881 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Policies — Forms    of W.  L.  Chalmers 

11        " Geo.  Easton 

"        " W.  J.  Landers 

11        " W.  J.  Landers 

Popular   Ignorance    in    re    the    Theory    of   Fire    Insurance 

and  the   Policy   Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton 

Potash    Industry    F.   J.   Perry 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire  Prevention Jay  W.  Stevens 

Press,   The — As   an   Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton 

Profit — Insurance    George  E.   Townsend 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville 

"      T.  H.  Williams 

Progress   in   the  Wrong   Direction Sam  R.  Weed 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.   Osborn 

Publicity Washington  Irving 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons 

Q 

Quartz  Mill  Hazards W.  W.  Hanscom 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Committee    on 

Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange 

R 

Rate — Is  the,  Adequate  1 Herbert  Folger 

Rate   Making    J.  V.   Spear 

"       Rub,   The    Guy  Francis 

"      Wars  and  the  Remedy F.  C.  H.  Robins 

Rates   and  Lines A.  A.  Andre 

"       Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter 

"       of    Fire    Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for    the 
Company.     Why?      Cost  of  Fire  Insurance — The 

Too  High  to  the  People.     Why  ? Wm.  Sexton 

Rating Geo.  W.  Dornin 

"  Schedule W.  J.  Landers 

"  Schedules,  Here  and  Elsewhere Geo.  K.  Harris 

Rebate  Evil    J.  L.  Fuller 

Reinforced    Concrete,    Buildings   of Prof.   C.  Derleth,  Jr. 

Re-insurance     Thos.  H.  Anderson 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.  M.   Speyer 

Reinsurance    General — Settlement   of    Losses    Under    Poli- 
cies   of    F.   B.   Kellam 

Relation  of   Insurance  to   Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and   Occupancy   and   Profit   Insur- 
ance     C.  C.  Kinney 

Replacement,   Manufacturers'   Cost  of Wm.  Maris 

Requirements   of   the   Times F.   G.  Argall 


YEAR 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1918 
1916 
1894 
1909 
1918 
1888 
1913 
1915 
1907 
1909 
1901 


1882 
1910 


1904 
1911 
1899 
1914 
1893 
1910 


1909 
1900 
1906 
1917 
1902 
1910 
1915 
1901 

1901 
1916 

1910 
1904 
1896 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Retrospective,    A    J.  P.  Moore  1913 

L.  L.  Bromwell  1897 

Risks    on    Outside    Buildings A.  A.  Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'   Examination Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round   and   Round Geo.  F.  Grant  1900 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.  Stealey  1916 


S 

Salary   Solicitor   System  in   San   Francisco R.   C.  Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging    Merchandise    Damaged    by    Fire,     Water    and 

Smoke     , David  Isaacs  1911 

San   Francisco   Disaster,   The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,   The    C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,   Universal  Causes  of W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,  Our  Present,  The  Practical  Application  of....H.  E.  Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating    Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,   or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinns  1883 

Scientific     Bookkeeping     and     the     Adjustment     of     Book 

Losses,  With  and  Without  Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill   Question,    Some  Remarks  on  the L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills    F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards W.  T.  Burwell  1918 

Short   Rate   Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction   of  Wood F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wm.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Sparks    and    Spray W.   J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

The,   From  a  Local's   Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

11        From  the   Viewpoint  of  the Geo.    C.    Codding  1914 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office A.  R.  Grim  1897 

"        The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest    • J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"    Hugh  Craig  1895 

"    Whitney  Palache  1895 

"          "    Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

11       Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.  Cunningham  1908 

"       Agent   in    His   Various   Relations H.  B.  Tickner  1917 

Agents    Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.  P.  Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"       and  Their  Relation  to  the  Management.  .  . J.  B.  Walden  1908 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.   C.  Medcraft  1902' 

Spontaneous    Combustion     C.  Mason  Kinne  18891 

Prof.   E.  O'Neill  190S 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,   The  Value  of  the W.   S.  Davis  189S 

Equipment,    The    Installation    of G.   A.  R.   Heuer  1911 

Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.    M.    Brown  1903 

Inspection    G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"      California T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Agents  Associations  Local,  Value  to  the  Companies .  John  F.   Lyon  1918- 

State   Fire   Insurance    McKee    Sherrard  1916 

State   Supervision — Federal   Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various   States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Storage   of   Oriental   Vegetable    Oils   in   the   Pacific    North- 
west    A.   S.   Wheeler  1919 

Sub-Agents,   Commissions   and  Compensations  to W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.  G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few V.  C.  Driffield  1906 

"            of  a   Newspaper   Man H.  H.  Bigelow  1896 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Statistics     Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.  Smith  1879 

E.  W.  Carpenter  1880 

A.  P.  Flint  1881 

O.   H.   Cole  1883 

Statistics    CD.  Haven  1885 

W.  H.   Lowden  1897 

The  Lack  of  Proper A  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific   Coast    W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value  of B.   J.    Smith  1894 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,   and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  1906 

T 

Talk,  A F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations — The  Growth  of Herbert  Folger  1892 

Taxation Herbert  H.  Brown  1915 

Tenants  Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.   Shankland  1911 

Texas     J.  V.  Spear  1902 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Theater  Hazard,  The W.  S.  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man Edward  Niles  1896 

Threshing  Machines — Growing  Grain  Fires Frank  L.   Emerick  1918 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.   C.   Pratt  1888 


PAPERS  READ— 1877  TO  1919 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

U 

Underwriting  by   Schedule Edwin   Parrish 

Underwriters'    Laboratories   Incorporated    Geo.  M.  Robertson 

11  Pilgrimage Franz  Jacoby 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus,  Their  Values ....  A.  W.  Ross 

Underwriting  as   an   Exact   Science W.    S.   DuVal 

The   Agnostic   Element   of A.    S.    Sewell 

Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present. Adam  Gilliland 

Underwriting   From   a    Legal    Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin 

11  "       "   Local    Agent's    Standpoint W.  T.  Broderick 

11  Usages  of A.  R.  Gunnison 

Net  Lines  and  Daily  Report  Examination. Chas.   A.   Colvin 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  F.  Keene 

Uniform  Forms     H.  L.  A.  Bates 

Universal   Causes   of   Saw-mill   Fires W.  M.  Patterson 

Universal    Schedule,     Is    the,     Adapted    to    Pacific    Coast 

Risks     Herbert  Folger 

University   Works    in    Insurance .  .  . Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney 

Unprofitable   Classes    Members 

Frank  E.  Stone 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast Geo.   E.  Townsend 

Insurance  Applying  to  Manufacturing- 
Plants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field.  .  .William  K.  Withers 

V 

Vegetable    Oils:     Storage   of   Oriental A.  S.  Wheeler 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow 

w 

Waiver   and   Estoppel Peter  Winne 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,  Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols 

Waiver,    The   Doctrine   of    as    Relates   to   the   Adjustment 

of  Fire  Losses R.  T.  Archer 

Wanderings    E.G.  Sprowl 

Want,   The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey 

Washington   Laws    W.  W.  Hindman 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,   The Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde 

Waterworks   for   Fire   Protection R.  B.  Mathews 

Whaling  Industry  of  the  Pacific John  L.  Noble 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.   Grant 

What  Will   the   Harvest   Be  ? J.  F.  Edmonds 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Cams  Driffield 

What  We  Are  Now  Doing  and  What  We  Intend  Doing  in 

the   Future    Jay  W.  Stevens 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield 

"       Problem,  The  Association Calvert  Meade 

Wiring — Interior CM.  Goddard 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 


YEAR 

1916 
1910 
1900 
1912 
1899 
1898 
1907 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1919 
1913 
1917 
1915 

1893 
1904 
1915 
1917 
1916 

1919 


1893 

1885 
1915 

1909 
1890 
1901 
1914 
1907 
1913 
1917 
1892 
1902 
1894 
1890 
1915 

1919 
1901 
1899 
1894 
1901 
1903 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Organized  February  23,   1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,   General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,   General  Agent,   California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelo\v,   H.   H.,    General   Agent,    Home  Mutual   Insurance   Co. 

Brush,   R.   G.,   City  Agent,   State  Investment  &   Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,    Edw.,   General  Agent,    Faneuil  Hall  &   Lycoming  Insurance   Cos. 
*Bromwell,   L.   L.,    Special  Agent,   Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.   J.,    General  Agent,   Royal  Canadian   Insurance   Co. 
*Clark,   Z.   P.,   Agent,    German-American   Insurance   Co. 
*Dick,    B.   C,   Agent,   Kansas   Insurance   Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,    Wm.,    Special   Agent,    State    Investment   Insurance    Co. 
*Dornin,    Geo.   D.,    Secretary,   Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 
*Garniss,    J.   R.,    Adjuster. 

*Grant,   Geo.   F.,   Special  Agent,   North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,   Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,   J.  W.f  Agent,   Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,   San  Francisco  Agency,   Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,   B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

*Macdonald,   William,   Surveyor,   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

*Potter,   E.   E.,   of  Potter,   Jacobs  &  Easton,   General  Agents. 

*  Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

*  Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 

*  Smith,   Henry,    Special  Agent,   Liverpool  &  London   &   Globe   Insurance  Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,   Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

*  Spencer,   Geo.  W.,   Special  Agent  iEtna  Insurance  Co. 
^Staples,  J.  W.,   Adjuster. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List    of    Officers    and    Committees    of    the    Fire    Underwriters'    Association    of    the 
Pacific    since   organization: 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Year  President 

1876  *Benjamin   F.    Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *Augustus    P.    Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.   Hopkins 

1880  *Geo.   W.    Spencer 

1881  *L.   L.    Bromwell 

1882  *George   F.   Grant 

1883  *E.   W.    Carpenter 

1884  *William    Sexton 

1885  *C.   Mason   Kinne 

1886  *Zenas  P.  Clark 
*John  W.  Staples 
*Wm.    L.    Chalmers 

L.    B.    Edwards 
*Bernard    Faymonville 
*Wm.   H.   Lowden 

Henry  M.   Grant 

1893  *Stephen  D.   Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.    Cams   Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Weinmann 

1899  *Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney   Palache 

1904  Jacob    L.   Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.    B.    Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.  Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.   Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.  H.  Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Walter  P.   Porep 

1917  Edwin   Parrish 

1918  G.   A.  R.   Heuer 


Vice-President 
*Henry    H.    Bigelow 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
*Edward   Brown 

*  Andrew   D.    Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.   W.  Carpenter 
*William    Sexton 
*C.    Mason    Kinne 
*Zenas  P.  Clark 
*John  W.    Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 
*Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.   H.   Lowden 

Henry   M.    Grant 

*  Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.   Carus   Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Louis   Weinmann 
*Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney   Palache 
Jacob   L.   Fuller 
A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.   Gunn 
Adam   Gilliland 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

*F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.  H.  Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
Walter  P.   Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
Frank  L.   Emerick 


Secretary-Treasurer 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 
*C.   P.  Farnfield 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 

*  Bernard   Faymonville 
*Bernard   Faymonville 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 

^Robert  H.  Naunton 

George  H.  Tyson 

*  Edward  Niles 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


1876  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1877  *Edward   Brown 

1878  *Andrew  D.   Smith 

1879  *Augustus    P.    Flint 

1880  *George  F.   Grant 

1881  *George  W.  Spencer 

1882  *Thomas   E.   Pope 

1883  *George  F.   Grant 

1884  *George  F.   Grant 

1885  *  George  F.   Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

1887  *H.  K.  Belden 

1888  *W.   J.   Callinghara 

1889  *Bernard    Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred    Stillman 

1893  V.  Cams  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.   Devlin 

1897  *Frank    G.    Argall 

1898  Whitney   Palache 

1899  *John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward  Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney  Palache 

1905  J.   L.   Fuller 

1906  A.   W.   Thornton 

1907  F.   B.   Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 


*  James  R.   Garniss 
*William  J.  Landers 
*01iver  H.  Cole 
*William   Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  George  F.  Ashton 

*  George  F.  Ashton 
*George  C.  Pratt 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
*George  Easton 
*George  Easton 
*George  Easton 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 
*Edward   Niles 
*Wm.  H.  Bagley 
*Alfred   R.   Grim 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
Rolla   V.   Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
*John   W.    Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 


*George   F.    Grant 
x Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  George  W.   Spencer 
*Albert  R.  Gunnison 

*  Oliver   H.    Cole 
*C.   Mason   Kinne 
*Thomas  A.   Mitchell 

Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert   Meade 
Rolla  V.   Watt 
*Henry  K.  Belden 
Henry   M.    Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.   Carus  Driffield 

*  William  Sexton 
Jas.  H.  De  Yeuve 

*John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney   Palache 
Robert   P.   Fabj 
Leslie   A.    Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.   Osborn 

"William   Sexton 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.   Dornin 
W.    H.    Gibbons 
George  W.   Dornin 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Herbert   Folger 
Herbert   Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Russell  W.   Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.   H.    Gibbons 
A.  W.   Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

*  William   Sexton 
*John  W.   Gunn 
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1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1913  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1914  T.  H.  Williams 

1915  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1916  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1917  A.   M.   Brown 

1918  Walter   P.   Porep 

1919  Edwin  Parrish 


F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 
T.  H.  Williams 
*William   Sexton 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
F.  C.   Staniford 
W.  Irving 
Louis  Weinmann 
Washington   Irving 
Rolla  V.   Watt 
R.  W.   Osborn 
J.   L.   Fuller 

F.  B.  Kellam 

G.  A.   R.   Heuer 


Herbert  Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M.   Brown 
Adam   Gilliland 
Herbert   Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.  L.  Fuller 
F.   B.   Kellam 
F.  J.  Devlin 
Walter  P.  Porep 
R.   C.  Medcraft 
Edwin   Parrish 
A.   W.   Thornton 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
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CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


''Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George   F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George   F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  Edwin   W.    Carpenter,    Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.   Wetzlar,    Editor 
*George   F.    Grant,    Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,    Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,    Editor 

*  George   F.   Grant.    Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,    Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George   F.   Grant,    Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant, 
Grant, 
Grant, 
Grant, 
Grant, 


*Wm.   Macdonald,   Associate  Editor. 


*G.   F.   Grant,   Associate  Editor 


Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 


George  F. 

George  F. 

George  F. 

George   F. 

George  F.   Grant 

George   F.   Grant, 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C. 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C. 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C. 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.    C, 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

Thornton   and   G.   A. 

Thornton   and   G.   A. 

Thornton   and   G.   A. 

Thornton   and   G.    A. 


*  Edward  Niles, 

*  Edward  Xiles, 
*Edward  Xiles. 
*Edward  Niles, 
*Edward  Xiles. 
*Edward  Xiles, 

*  Edward  Xiles, 
^Edward  Niles, 

*  Edward  Niles, 
*Edward  X"iles, 

*  Edward  Xiles, 
*Edward  Niles, 
*Edward  X'iles. 

Thornton, 
Thornton, 
Thornton, 
Thornton, 
R.   Heuer, 


Thornton   and    William    Deans, 


Associate   Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate   Editors 
Associate  Editors 
Associate  Editors 
Associate  Editors 
Associate  Editors 
R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editor- 
Associate  Editors 
Associate   Editor- 
Associate  Editors 


R.  Heuer, 
R.  Heuer, 
R.   Heuer, 


DINNER   COMMITTEE. 


t*  George  W.  Spencer 

1908  *George  W.   Spencer 

1909  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1910  Dixwell   Hewitt 

1911  H.  P.   Blanchard 

1912  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1913  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1914  W.   O.   Wayman 

1915  W.   O.   Wayman 

1916  F.   M.   Branch 

1917  A.   M.   Brown 
1918      F.  M.  Branch 


*Deceased. 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 


*  George  F.   Grant 
*C  Mason  Kinne 
*E.    C.   Morrison 
W.   B.  Hopkins 
W.    O.   Wayman 
W.    O.   Wayman 
W.    O.   Wayman 
T.   J.   A.   Tiedemann 
F.   M.   Branch 
H.    P.   Blanchard 
A.   W.    Thornton 
H.   P.    Blanchard 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


Company 


Agnew,   F  J 
Alberti,   Geo  F 
Alverson,  W  W 
Allan,    C   E 
Allen,   Harvey  A 
Allyn,   Frank 
Anderson,  A  C 
Anderson,   C.   H. 
Anderson,    John    E 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Ankele,  J  H 
Appleton,   G   G 
Archambault,   G  A 
Archer,  R  T 
Atkins,   F  E 
Austin,  J  E 
Avery,   F  M 

Bailey,  A  E 
Bailey,   A  T 
Baldwin,   O  D 
Banks,  J  H 
Barraud,   Wm  K 
Barry,  D  A 
Barsotti,  C  L 
Bates,   H  L  A 
Battles,  Eugene 
Beales,    John    T 
Benner,  Harry 
Billeter,   W.  A 
Bishop,   J  O 
Blanchard,   H  P 
Bliss,  Walter  E 
Boardman,    H.    P 
Booth,  W  T 
Boyd,  R  T 
Boyer,  L  M 
Brainard,   L  N 
Branch,   F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
Briggs,   W  R 
Brodie,   E  M 
Brooks,   Geo  W 
Broomell,   B   B 


11904 
(1918 
|1898 
11910 
'1918 
1918 
1911 
J1905 
|1919 
|1915 
|1898 
1919 
11919 
J1908 
|1911 
1912 
1908 


330   California   st   S   F 
100   Sansome  st  S  F 

226  Bush   st   S  F 
1031  Mer  Exchange  S  F 
324  Pine  st   S  F 
Mehlhorn  bldg  Seattle 
341  Sansome  st  S  F 
Collins  Bid   Seattle  Wash 

227  Sansome  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 
350  Sansome  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Security  Bid  Los  Angeles 
409   Selling  Bid  Portland 
709  2nd  av  Seattle  Wash 
242  Sansome  st  S  F 


1897  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle  Wash 
1913  230    Sansome   st    S   F 
1913  334  Pine  st  S  F 
1907  Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 

1918  Mer  Exch  Bldg  S  F 
1916  Called  to  the  Colors 
1911  242   Sansome  st  S  F 
1890  277  Pine  st  S  F 

1919  Citizens  N   Bk  Bldg  L  A 
|1919  227  Sansome  st  S  F 

1 1898  210  Sansome  st  S  F 
j.1918  333   California   st   S   F 
|1918  222   Sansome  st   S   F 
1 1902  401  California  st  S  F 
1 1915  Morgan  Bldg  Portland  Or 

1919  Lumberman's   Bldg  Ptlnd 
1 1919  226  Bush  st  S  F 
J1909  334  Pine  st  S  F 
|1912  Box  595  Helena  Mont 
1 1918  301   California  st  S  F 
|1908  341  Sansome  st  S  F 
11906  301  California  st  S  F 
|1918  228   Pine  st   S   F 
1 1911  Ins  Exchange  Bldg  S  F 
J1907  550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

1887  Box  1286  Tacoma  Wash 


Sp'l  Agent         Northern    Assurance   Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         Atlas   Assurance    Co. 
Manager  Associate  Underwriters 

Manager  P.    C.    Adjusting   Bureau 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt    Niagara   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 
Sp'l   Agent         N.  Y.  Underwriters 
Supt  of  Agts      Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
Supt  Agencies    Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
Manager  L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Manager  Republic  Underwriters 

Sp'l   Agent  Marsh  &  McLennan  Agency 

Sp'l   Agent  Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Independent    Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent         L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Independent    Adjuster 
Manager  Fire  Association 

Sp'l  Agent         N.    Y.    Underwriters 

Manager  New  Hampshire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l   Agent         Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l   Agent         Royal   &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 

Sect'y-Treas       P.   C.   Adjusting   Bureau 

Sp'l   Agent  Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Supt  Agcies       Fire  Association 

Sec-Mgr  Standard  Forms  Bureau 

Branch  Mgr  Fire  Prev.  Bureau,  Mer.  Ex.  Bldg. 

City  Mgr  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Supt.   of  Ages  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 

Chf  Cntry  Dpt  Home   Insurance   Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  Phoenix   Assurance   Co. 

Secretary  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  Ins.    Co.    North    America 

Fire  Prev.  Bureau,   Mer.  Ex.   Bldg. 

Sp'l  Agent  W.  W.   Alverson  Agency 

Sp'l   Agent  Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  Connecticut  &  Westchester 

Sp'l  Agent  /Etna   Insurance   Co. 

Manager  N.    Y.    Underwriters 

Manager  /Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  iEtna   Auto   Ins.    Co. 

Branch  Sec'ty  Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Secretary  California   Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Broshiero,  Joseph  E 

Brown,   Arthur  M 
Brown,    Frank  A 
Brown,  II    II 
Brown,    K    M 
Brown,   W   L 
Bushnell,   Asa   X 
Burke,   H  R 
Burnside,  F  M 
Burson,   L  N 
Burwell,    W   T 
Buswell,  H  C  R 

Caine,  E  P 
Calame,   Edward 
Camp,   Gilraan  L 
Card  well,   Frank  W 
Carlson,   John   A 
Cassell,  Wm  P 
Castle.    Theo 
Chandler,  Logan  B 
Chapman,  A  J 
Chapuis,  F  A 
Chase,   Leander 
Clark,   D  W 
Clarke,   T  B 
Clayton,   N  W 
Clement,    Girard 
Cleveland,   W  W 
Codding,    Geo   C 
Coffey,   W  P 
Coleman,  Claude  C 
Colvin,   Chas  A 
Conly,   Clifford 
Cope,  Harry  L 
Corwin,    C   X 
Cosgrove,    J    E 
Cote,  Joseph  H 
Countryman,    R    L 
Craft,    C   A 
Craig,   T   J 
Crandall,   J  E 
Crooks,  J  C 
Crux,   Geo  A 
Culver,   Ray   C 


L919 

[1894 
1918 
1901 
1913 
1918 
1919 
1895 
1916 
1917 
1912 
1902 


I 


Dalziel,  J  1916 

Davenport,  Dixwell  |1913 


1908 
1917 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1906 
1918 
1914 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1905 
1902 
1910 
1918 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1904 
1914 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1906 
1915 
1898 
1918 


10th  Floor  Mer  Ex  Bldg 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 
260   California  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
340   California   st   S  F 
Great  Falls  Mont 
201    Sansome   st   S   F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Merchants   Exchange 
Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

374   Pine   st   S   F 
Insurance  Exchange 
Aviation  Section,  USA 
Box  1119   Pocatello  Ida 
334   Pine   st   S   F 
Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
368  Pine  st  S  F 
684  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 
358   Pine   st   S   F 
301  California  st   S  F 
150   Sansome  st   S  F 
343  Sansome  st  S  F 
22  6  Bush  st  S  F 
558    Sacramento   st   S  F 
438   California   st   S  F 
374   Pine  st   S  F 
150  Sansome  st  S  F 
Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo 
550   Sansome  st   S  F 
717  Corbett  Bid  Portland 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
438  Cal  st  S  F 
2  23   Sansome  st  S  F 
310  Crocker  Bldg  S  F 
Svgs  &  Trust  Bldg  L  A 
234   Sansome  st   S  F 
222  Sansome  st  S  F 
408  Mehlhorn  Bid  Seattle 
303  Haas  Bldg  L  A 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
368   Pine  st  S  F 
401   California   st   S   F 

358   Pine   st   S   F 
241  Pine  st  S  F 


Adjuster 
Gen'l   Agent 
Asst  Mgr 
Gen'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Mgr 
Sp'l   Agent 
Adjuster 
Sp'l   Agent 
Supt  Agcies 

Sp'l  Agent 
City  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Met  Agent 

Chief  City  Dpt 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 
SpF   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agen+ 
Chief  City  Dpt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Spl'   Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 


P.   C.   Adjusting  Bureau 
E.   Brown   &   Sons  Cos. 
Pacific    States  Fire   Ins.    Co. 
E.  Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Miller,    Henley    &    Scott   Agency 
Benj.   Goodman's  Agency. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 
California  Ins.  Co. 

W.    O.    Wayman   Agency 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  North  America 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Niagara  Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Home  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.   Co. 
Chapman   &  Xauinan  Agency 
L.   &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Independent   Adjuster 
Springfield   F.    &   M.   Ins.   Co. 
Northwestern  X'ational  Ins.   Co. 
W.  W.  Alverson's  Agency. 
California  Ins.   Co. 
Hartford   Fire    Insurance    Co. 
W.   O.   Wayman  Agency 
Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 
California    Insurance    Co. 
Prov.    Washington    Ins.    Co. 
Geo.    H.    Tyson   Cos. 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Insurance    Co.    of    North    America 

Watson   &■   Taylor   Co. 

Norwich    Union    Fire    Ins.    Society 

Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

Miller,    Henley    &    Scott   Agency 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

X^evada    Fire    Ins.    Co.,    Reno 

Fred  S.   James  Co. 

Fireman's    Fund    Insurance    Co. 


Chapman  &  Xauman  Agency 
National   Union   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Davies,   Geo  N 

1917 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Davis,   Roy  H 

1919 

578   Sacramento  st  S  F 

Deans,   Wm 

1910 

108   Sansome  st   S  F 

Dearborn,  G  W 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Deatrick,   Jr.,   C   T 

1919 

Mer  Ex  Bldg 

Decker,   Ray 

1918 

451   California   St   S  F 

Deering,   Thos   S 

1918 

260   California   st   S   F 

DeLappe,  R 

1897 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Dennis,    J   J 

1899 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

•de   Paoli,   John   N 

il918 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

de  Veuve,  Clarence 

1907 

409  Pine  st  S  F 

Devine,  Geo  E 

1905 

438  California  st  S  F 

Devlin,   F  J 

1895 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Dibble,   L  L 

1912 

241   Sona  Bldg  Boise    Id 

Dick,   Fred  S 

1915 

3  69  Pine  st  S  F 

Dinsmore,  H  M 

1912 

519  California  st  S  F 

Dornin,   Geo  W 

1888 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Dornin,  John  C 

1899 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Doyle,  H  G 

1916 

202   Sansome  st  S  F 

Dunlop,    Chas   E 

1918 

230   Sacramento   st   S   F 

Dunn,    Henry   S 

/1913 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Dutton,    Grayson 

1902 

401  California  st  S  F 

Earle,  L  H 

1912 

438  California  st   S  F 

Eitel,    E    E 

1897 

301  California  st  S  F 

Eldred,   E   P 

1906 

Box  965  Fresno  Cai 

Emerick,   F  L 

1909 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

English,   Monro 

1913 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

Ensign,   H   R 

1918 

1208  Hoge  Bldg.    Seattle 

Evans,  E  F 

1915 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Evans,  Matt  B 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Farr,   F  H 

1904 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Faull,  John  A 

1915 

374   Pine  st   S  F 

Faust,   M  E 

1911 

301   So.   Spring  st  L  A 

Feyen,   L   G 

1918 

Hoge  Bldg   Seattle    Wash 

Field,  A  E 

1915 

433   California   st   S   F 

Fischer,   B  C 

1915 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Fisher,   I  M  Jr 

1911 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Folger,  Herbert 

1891 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Folger,  Roy  S 

1911 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Folger,   W  P 

1911 

Paulson  Bldg  Spokane 

Ford,   Edwin   G 

1918 

Hoge  Bldg   Seattle    Wash 

Fores,  H  W 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Fortmann,    W   G 

1904 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

Fotheringham,  E  C 

1919 

Butte  Mont 

Frazier,  Walter  A 

1909 

607  Paulson  Bid  Spokane 

French,  C  D 

1912 

Helena  Montana 

Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Adjuster 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l   Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Manager 
Asst  Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
City    Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Mgr 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp*l   Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 


Gen'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Selbach   &  Deans  Companies 

E.   E.   Potter  &   Sons  Agency 

Selbach  &  Deans  Companies 

NorthBritish   &   Mercantile   Ins.    Co. 

H.    H.    Smith   Agency 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Pacific    States    Fire    Ins.    Co. 

American   Central  Ins.   Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Dubuque  F.   and  M.   Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Atlas  Ass'ce  Co. 

St.    Paul  Fire   &   Marine   Ins.   Co. 

Connecticut   Fire   Ins.  Co. 

Netherlands  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield  Fire  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield  Fire  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

E.   Brown   &   Sons  Agency 

A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

Niagara   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Pacific   Coast  Adjustment  Bureau 
Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 
Royal   &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 

Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Cos. 
W.   O.  Wayman  Agency 
Independent  Adjuster 
National   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Johnston   &   Higgins 
Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Great  American   Ins.   Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Independent  Adjuster 
Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
American  Central  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
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French,  John  S 

1901 

401 

California   st   S  F 

Asst  Secretary 

Frith,   T  T 

1900 

Bd  of  Trd  Bldg  Portland 

Fritschi,    John    B 

1911 
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Sansome  st   S  F 

Asst   Mgr 

Froiseth,  B 

1916 

Boston  Block  Honolulu 

Secretary 

Poller,  John  H 

1904 

?01 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fuller,  J  L 

189-1 

234 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Janager 

Funck,   II   A 

1919 

108 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gahrielson,  C  D 

190J 

Salem,    Oregon 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gait  her,   W  N 

1914 

1 2  7 

Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Gallegos,  R 

1907 

324 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Res  Secretary 

Gardiner.  T  M 

1912 

101 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Treasurer 

Gaston,  F  W 

1913 

301 

Berlin   Bid   Tacoma 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gay,  J  R 

1909 

332 

Pine   st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gedney.  P  W 

1917 

Emr. 

ire  St  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l   Agent 

Gibbons,  W  H 

1890 

?02 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt   Agents 

Giesy,   A  W 

1898 

70  4th  st  Portland  Ore 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gillette.   R  C 

1917 

Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 

Sp'l   Agent 

Gilliland.  Adam 

1899 

438 

California   st   S  F 

Asst   Gen   Agt 

Gilmore.  W  W 

1915 

332 

Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Glover,    F   S 

1915 

Lewis   Bldg  Portland   Or 

Sp'l   Agent 

Goodell,   G  L 

1915 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Sp'l  Agent 

Goodwin,  Benj 

1900 

141 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Goggin,    G  E 

1901 

369 

Pine  st   S  F 

City   Manager 

Gordon,    S   G 

1918 

242 

Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Gordon.   Jno  M 

1916 

369 

Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Griffin,    E   F 

1918 

815 

So  3rd  st  San  Jose 

Sp'l  Agent 

Grove.    Warren   W 

1919 

438 

California    st    S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Gray,  G^o  T 

1906 

241 

Sansome    st    S    F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Greenwalt.  C  L 

1910 

438 

California   st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Griffith,  P  H 

1905 

438 

California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Guerraz,   Geo  F 

1915 

444 

California  st   S  F 

Dep  Asst  Mgr 

Guthrie.   R  AY 

1919 

201 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hackett,   Wm  H 

1913 

369 

Pine   st   8  F 

Supt  Agencies 

Hackmeier,   YYru   C 

1918 

230 

Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hagen,  H  B 

1915 

514 

Mohawk  Bldg  Spkne 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hale,    L   M 

1910 

202 

Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp"l   Agent 

Haley,  S  Milton 

1916 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hall,   Almon  J 

1913 

Sona   Bldg  Boise  Idaho 

Hall.   Otho  N 

1888 

362 

Pine   st    S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hall,   P   G 

1918 

Insurance  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hammond.  J  J 

1910 

401 

California   st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Harnan,   W   L 

1918 

150 

Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Harold.   C   R 

1917 

802 

Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 

Harrington.    S    L 

1919 

201 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Harris,    Chas 

1919 

Title  Ins  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Harris.  R  L 

1914 

314 

Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Harris,  Geo  K 

[1917 

Alaska    Bldsr    So*")* 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 
Independent   Adjuster 
American   Ins.   Co. 
Hawaii  Rating  B.  &  B.  of  F.  U. 
Scottish  Union  &  Nat.  Ins.  Co. 
Norwich   Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 
Selbach    &   Dean's    Agency 

Royal    &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 

Yorkshire    Ins.    Co. 

Guardian  Ins.   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

S.   Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Marsh  &  McLennan   Agency 

Union  Assurance  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fire  Association 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

B.    Goodwin   Agency 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Fire   Association   of   Philadelphia 

Connecticut  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Watson   and  Taylor  Agency 

Tartford   Fire   Insurance 

B.    Goodwin   Agency 

Hartford  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

L.   &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.   Co. 

Royal  &  Queen  Insurance 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

A.   T.   Bailey  Agency 

Ins.   Co.    of  North  America 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

California   Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Vulcan   Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Northwestern   National   Ins.   Co. 

L.   Sz  L.   k   Globe  Ins.   Co. 
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Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

223   Sansome  st  S   S 

Asst  Manager 

Harrison,   E  W 

1917 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hatcher,  J  B 

1909 

210   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hearn,   E  W 

1914 

Ins.   Exchange 

Asst  Manager 

Heatfield,  A  S 

1918 

P    O    Box    1611   Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

369    Pine  st   S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Heintz,  F  J 

1918 

11005    8th    st    Sacramento 

Sp'l  Agent 

Helfrich,    W   E 

1919 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Heltzell,   A   C 

1913 

Hammond  Bldg  Detroit 

Hendry,  John  E 

1914 

510  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Henley  Barclay  Jr 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Adjustei 

Henry  C  A 

1898 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen  Agent 

Heuer,  GAR 

1905 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Heuer,   Geo  F 

1910 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F 

1912 

Htl  St  Francis  Sacto 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hewitt,  Dixwell 

1891 

438  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Hodgkinson,  Arnold 

1913 

249   Pine  st   S   F 

Secretary 

Hoadley,  Geo  0 

1906 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Hogan,  Howard  W 

1914 

242   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hooper,   S  D 

1918 

401   California  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Holland,   E   C   R 

1913 

241   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Holloway,  J  B 

1919 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Honsenger,   E   R 

1919 

Citizens  Bk  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hopkins,  W  B 

1890 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Local   Sec'y 

Hosmer,  F  W 

1912 

369   Pine  st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hougaard,   J  A 

1909 

124  Sansome  st   S  F 

Sec  and  Mgr 

Hougham,   Fred  D    1 

1918 

923    Leary    Bldg    Seattle 

State  Agent 

Houseworth,  Hars'nj 

1907 

444  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hougaard,   A  H 

1919 

Empire  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Howard,  J  C 

1915 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Humphrey,  Thos  V  1 

1913| 

401    California    st    S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hunter,   Frank  L 

1906 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Hunter,   Robert  D     j 

1893 

401  California  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Hutchins,  C  F 

1919 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Inman,   G  A 

1918 

Trust    &    Sav    Bldg    L    A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Irving,  Washington  | 

1909 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Late,  Geo  Agt 

Jackson,    L   P 

1919 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jackson,  Ward 

1919 

Portland  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jackson,   H   R 

19L6 

100   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Janes,   Geo  J 

1913 

144  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jennings,    C  W 

1918 

310  Burke    Bldg    Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jolly,    Edwyn    J 

1919 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Jones,    B    W 

1915 

V22   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jones,    Harry   H 

1919 

334  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Johnson,  J  E 

1911 

369   Pine  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Junker,    Harold 

1919 

226  Bush  st  S  F 

Asst  Mgr 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

E.   Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Geo.   H.   Tyson   Cos. 

Law,  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

W.    W.    Alverson's   Agency 

Independent  Adjuster 

Independent  Adjuster 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Geo.   H.  Tyson  Cos. 

Hartford  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

American   Insurance   Co. 

Fire  Association 

Home  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

G.    B.    Goodwin    Agency 

E.   Brown   &   Son  Agency 

W.   W.    Alverson's    Agency 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Commonwealth   Insurance  Co. 

Continental  Insurance   Co. 

L.   &  L.   &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

eo.    H.    Tyson    Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
H.  H.  Smith  Agency 

California   Insurance   Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

W.   W.   Alverson  Agency 

W.   W.   Alverson   Agency 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Royal    Insurance   Bldg. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Xew  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

W.   W.   Alverson  Agency 
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Kaltz,   Bruce 

_  .  Roy  1 1 
Keating,  P  C 
Keeler,    Paul  G 

Keith,  Herbert  B 
Keleher,  T  .1 
Kellam,   F  B 
Kellner,  B  J 
Kelly,  McClure 
Kelley,  Rollin  M 
Kingman,   Geo  A 
Kinney,    C   C 
Klinger,  Woo  M 
Knowles,   E   C  F 
Kuhl,  Wm  F 

La  Fountain,  Wm 
Lamey,    H  T 
Lamping,  Evart 
Lanagan,  F  R 
Larson.   C  L 
Lathrop,    F   A 
Lange.  A  P 
Lauer,   G  L  A 
Levison,  J  B 
Lindsay,  A  X 
Lloyd,  W  G 
Lockey,   Richard 
Lord,   Percy  W 
Louis,   Wm  A 
Lovelace.   A  M 
Lovell,    W   T 
Lower,   E  K 
Lyndall,   Chas  P 
Lumbard,   G  R 


L919 

J1919 

1919 
|1916 
'1919 
|1898 
J1914 
J1910 
|1919 
|1917 
|1910 
|1898 
|1909 
|1909 

H|,1918 

|1900 
]1916 
(1911 
'1919 
J1912 
|1918 
11918 
1914 
1907 
1910 
1886 
1914 
1919 
1919 
1915 
1916 
1899 
1918 


McConnell,  A  C 
McCausland,  W  B 
Mclntyre,  Geo  L 
McKinley,  L  M 
McCarthy,  C  V 
McCulloch,  R  L 
McPhee,   Chas  J 

Mackay,  J  R 
Madison,  G  W 
Magee,   J  F 
Magill,   Chas  I 
Major,  H  T 


|1912 
|1918 
|1918 
|1917 
|1907 
|1918 
|1919 

1913 
1916 
1909 
1917 
1916 


N   Y   Block   Seattle 
358  Pine  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
Citizens  Xt  Bk  Bldg,  L  A 
249   Pine  st   S   F 
Citizens  Xt  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 

222  Sansome  st   S  F 

223  Sansome   st   S   F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 
237  Sansome  S  F 

222  Sansome  st   S  F 

223  Sansome  st   S  F 

316   Title   Ins   Bldg   L   A 
PO  Bx  152  7  Denver  Colo 
Coleman   Bldg   Seattle 
Called  to  the  Colors 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
433    California   st    S   F 
925   Leary   Bldg   Seattle 
101  California  st  S  F 
550   Sacramento  st   S  F 
Bd  of  Tr  Bldg  Portland 
Helena   Montana 
401   California    st    S   F 
334  California  st  S  F 
226   Bush  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
100   Sansome  st   S  F 
334   California   St   S   F 
234   Sansome   st   S   F 

319  Van  Xuys  Bldg  L  A 
P  O  Box  952  Fresno  Cal 
527  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

Piatt  Bldg  Portland  Or 
Truth  &  Lays  Bldg  L  A 
Spokane  Wash 

237   Sansome  st   S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
314  California  st   S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
222    Sansome  st   S  F 


State  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
State  Agent 
Asst  Mgr 
Sp'l   Agent 
Ass't  Mer 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Vice-Pres 
Gen'l  Agt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Sp'l  Agent 
President 
Sp'l   Agent 


Sp'l  Agent 
Dept  Mgr 
Agency  Supt 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Gen'l    Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Hartford  Automobile  Dept. 

Chapman   &   Xauman  Agency 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Benj.   Goodman  Agency 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

W.  W.  Alverson  Agency 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.   Cos. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Scottish   Union   &   X"ational  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.    H.    Tyson    Cos. 

Marsh   &    McLennan    Co. 

Goodwin,   Klinger  &  MacKay 

Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

Independent  Adjuster 

Brit.  Am.  &  Western  Assurance  Cos. 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Selbach   &    Dean's   Agency 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

California  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Independent  Adjuster 

Home  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Xew    Zealand    Insurance    Co. 

W.    W.    Alverson  Agency 

Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

Atlas   Assurance   Co. 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 

Xorwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Pennsylvania   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Phoenix,   Arizona 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Selbach  &  Dean's  Agency 
Xew  York  Underwriter  Agency 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.   Co. 
Home   Insurance  Co. 
Detroit  Nat.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Home  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Co. 
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Maloney,   A   A 

1918 

433   California   st   S  F 

Secretary 

Mangson,   Geo  L 

1919 

9th  Fl  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Manheim,   H   S 

1905 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

President 

Mann,   H  R  Jr 

1910 

341   Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Mgr 

Manning,  F  J  H 

1893 

550   Sacramento   st    S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mariner,  H  B 

1917 

Honolulu  Ter 

Treas  &  Mgr 

Martin,    M   A 

1919 

908  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Chief  Insp 

Martin,    J   H 

1918 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Marsh,    R   T 

1913 

150   Sansome  st  S  F 

Mgr  City  Dept 

Mason,   J  R 

1912 

Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 

Meade,    Calvert 

1880 

531  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Ind  Adjuster 

Medcraft,  R  C 

1894 

558   Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Mendell,  Jno  M 

190? 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Merrill,    R   H 

1919 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mesick,    S   P 

1900 

354  Pine  st  S  F 

Ind  Adjuster 

Miller,  Chas  E 

1906 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Miller,  W  L  W 

1905 

34  0  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Milliman,   C   F 

1918 

244   Pine   st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mills,   C   B 

1918 

2146  Shattuck  av  Berk'ley 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mills,   H   F 

1918 

301   California   st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mitchell,    L  D 

1919 

Spokane  Wash 

Sp'l  Agent 

Morton,   Geo  L 

1919 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agencies 

Murphy,  Jos  A 

1905 

301    California   st   S   F 

Gen'l  Adj 

Myrick,   C   S 

1912 

444  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Nason,  H  W 

1916 

413   Montgomery  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Nauman,  H  A 

1912 

358   Pine   stS   F 

Met  Agent 

Naunton,  R  H 

1914 

320    California   st    S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Nelson,  Noah  L 

1912 

Insurance   Bldg   S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Newhall,  A  M 

1918 

260  California  st   S  F 

Gen  Agent 

Newhall,   Geo  A 

1918 

260   California   st    S   F 

Gen  Agent 

Nicoll,  A  F 

1917 

333  Pine  st  S  F 

Agent 

Niebling,  E  T 

1890 

558    Sacramento   st    S   F 

Manager 

Niemann,   Chas 

1919  237  Mrsh-Strng  Bldg  LA 

Sp'l  Agent 

Nippert,   P   M 

1888 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Vice  President 

Normand,  P  A 

1912 

451   California   st    S   F 

Aist  Gen  Agt 

Northrup,    E    M 

1919 

107  City  Hall  Oakland 

Branch  Mgr 

Nourse,  Bayard  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

O'Brien,  H  E 

1910 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

O'Grady,  T  F 

1912 

242   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Oehlman,   R  E 

1916 

Osborn,  R  W 

1892 

244   Pine   st    S   F 

Manager 

Owens,   P   Craig 

1918 

100   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parker,   D   A 

1909 

334  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parry,   D  H 

1916 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parkhurst,  H  E 

1909 

224  Stark  st  Portland  Or 

Sp'l   Agent 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 
P.    C.    Adjustment    Bureau 
Manheim   Dibhern   &   Co. 
N.  Y.  Underwriters 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Hawaiian  Ins.  &  G.  Co. 
Fire   Prev.   Bureau   of  the   Pacific 
Royal   Insurance  Co. 
Springfield   F.    &    M.    Ins.    Co. 
Independent   Adjuster 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
Fireman's   Fund    Ins.    Co. 

Hartford  Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Western  Assurance  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
iEtna   Insurance   Co. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 
Sun    Insurance   Office 
/Etna  Insurance  Co. 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Northern   Assurance   Co. 
Law,  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 
Pacific  States  Fire  Ins  Co. 
Pacific  States  Fire  Ins  Co. 
Automobile   Co.   of  Hartford 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Scottish   Union   &   National   Ins.   Co. 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Fire   Prev.    Bureau   of  the   Pacific 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

/Etna  Insurance  Co. 
Fire  Association 
Called  to  Colors 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Zealand  Ins.   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
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Parrish,  Edwin 

Partridge,  P  E 
Pearoe,  E  R 

Penfield,  A  J 
Penfield,  B  L 
Perry,   Fred  J 

l'crry,    John 
Perry,  Percy  J 
Pierce,  D  W 
Pinney,  M  E 
Porep,  Walter  P 
Potter,   E   G 
PoWer,    W   W 
Powell,    Wade   H 

Quitzow,  Chas 
Qnitzow,  V  H 

Ramsden,   P   S  W 
Randall,  H  W 
Reed,   Horace 
Reed,   Jas   S 
Reed,   Martin  B 
Rennie,   Gordon  F 
Reynolds,   Ira  P  E 
Rhoads,  F  H 
Richards,  J  H 
Richardson,  J  J 
Richmond,  Geo  T 
Riecker,    E    P 
Roberts,  Geo  F 
Robins,  F  C  H 
Robins,  L  H 
.Rohrer,  C   W 
Root,  F  J 
Roth,    G  J 
Rountree,  R  H 
Rupe,   C  M 

Santee,  Win  J 
Schmidt,  H  M 
Schoeneman,  F  J 
Schwerin,    Clayton 
Shaw.    R   S 
Sherman,  H  D 
Scott,  H  H 
Selbach,   B  O 
Shankland,  T  G 


|1900 
1912 
1914 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1919 
1912 
1899 
1919 
1907 
1910 
1911 
1919 

1908 
1904 

1917 
1910 
1918 
1898 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1915 
1901 
1915 
1915 
1919 
1911 
1898 
1910 
1911 
1915 
1914 
1904 
1918 

i 

11919 
J1914 
|1908 
'1919 
1919 
1916 
1915 
J1913 
11910 


334  Pine  st  S  F 
Mohawk  Bid  Spokane  Wn 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 
100   Sansome  st   S   F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S   F 
Old  N  Bk  Bldg  Spokane 
801  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 
215  Van  Xuys  Bldg  L  A 
Great  Falls  Mont 
Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 
576  Sacramento  st  S  F 
576  Sacramento  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Hibernian  Bldg  L  A 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Salt  Lake  City 
234  Sansome  st   S  F 
223   Sansome  st   S  F 
Sherlock  Bid  Portland  Or 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
223   Sansome  st   S  F 
Ry  Ex  Bldg  Portland 
301  California  st  S  F 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 
McKay  Bldg  Portland  Or 
332  Pine  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 
301  California  st   S  F 
330   California   st   S   F 
340  California   st   S  F 
369  Pine  st   S   F 
219   Sansome  st   S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
444   California   st   S   F 
Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
118    Sansome    st    S   F 
234  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  I 
330  California  st  S  F 
340  California  st   S'F 
108   Sansome  st   S  F 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Or 


Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

C.    A.    Henry    Agency 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Cos. 

H.   H.   Smith  Agency 

London  Assurance  Corporation 


Sp'l  Agent  Niagara    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  E.  Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 

Sp'l  Agent  Glen  Falls  In3.   Co. 

Asst  Gen   Agt  G-len   Falls   Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  Marsh  &  McLennan  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent  Home  Insurance   Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  New    York    L'nder writers 

Manager  Halloran  Judge  Loan  Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  Norwich   L"nion   Fire   Ins.    Society 

Sp'l  Agent  Ius.  Co.  of  North  America 

3p'I   Agent  Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 

Sp  Ag  An  Dpt  Norwich   L'nion   Fire   Insurance 

Sp'l  Agent  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Sp'l  Agent  H.    H.    Smith    Agency 

Sp'l   Agent  JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Gen'l   Agent  Millers  Nat.  Ins.  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Sp'l   Agent  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  W.   O.  Wayman  Agency 

Sp'l   Agent  /Etna   Insurance   Co. 

Manager  Northern  Assurance   Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  Western  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  London  Assurance  Corporation 

Sp'l   Agent  American  Insurance  Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  London  Assurance  Corporation 

Sp'l   Agent  L.   &  L.   &  Globe  Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Inspector  Marsh  &  McLennan  Agency 

Res  Manager  Capitol   Fire    Ins.    Co. 

Sp'l   Agent  N.    British  &  Mercantile   Ins.   Co. 

Sp  1  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  E.    Brown   &   Son  Agency 

Sp'l   Agent  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Gen'l   Agent  Western  Assurance 

Manager  Selbach  &  Deans 

Independent  Adjuster 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Shepherd,  John   S 
Shearman,   B   R 
Sherrard,  McKee 
Sifford,  B  A 
Sinclair,  R   D 
Simmen,    Sam'l 
Simpson,  H  L 
Smith,  Benj.  J 
Smith,  Geo  O 
Smith,  H  H 
Spaulding,   M   E 
Spear,   C   L 
Speyer,  Walter  M 
Stahl,  F  A 
Staniford,   F   C 
Staniford,  Geo  F 
Stewart,   D   L 
Stewart,  Neil 
Stich,   R  G 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stone,  Chas  R 
Stone,  F  E 
Stoy,    Sam    B 
Suydam  J  S 
Swan,   Geo  W 
Swendell,  H  C 
Swift,    C   A 


Tebben,  Fred 
Terhune,   L  P 
Thompson,   Chas  R 
Thompson,  E  R 
Thomson,   M  H 
Thompson,   M  L 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thornton,  A  W 
Thornton,    R   P 
Tickner,  Henry  B 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tiedemann,   T  J  A 
Tomlinson,   Percy 
Torrey,   F   H 
Townsend,   Geo  E 
Trowbridge,   C  C 
Troy,   Martin  J 
Tyson,   Geo  H 


1918 
1918 
1906 
1910 
1919 
1912 
J1914 
J1890 
|1910 
|1893 
|1907 
|1917 
|1893 
|1914 
|1897 
|1910 
|1906 
|1909 
|1918 
|1913 
|1913 
|1914 
|1893 
|,1915 
|1910 
|1917 
[1910 


1913 
1913 
1895 
1910 
1899 
1919 
1898 
1894 
1914 
1909 
1914 
1894 
1910 
1919 
1912 
1914 
1919 
1888 


929  Investment  Bldg  L  A 


S   F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


S  F 


330    California 
227  Sansome  st  S 
227  Sansome  st  S 
201  Sansome  st  S 
108  Sansome  st  S 
226  Sansome  st  S 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
401   California  st 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
334  California  st  S  F 
230   Sansome  st   S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
Spokane  Wash 
303  Haas  Bldg  L  A 
401   California   st   S  F 
244  Pine  st   S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
Box   1732    Spokane  Wn 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 


1031  NW  Bk  Bldg  Ptlnd 

362  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

Wilcox  Bldg  Portland  Or 

374  Pine  st   S  F 

108  Sansome  st  S  F 

Clunie   Bldg    S   F 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

354  Pine  st  S  F 

301  California  st   S  F 

578    Sacramento   st    S   I 

401  California  st  S  F 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 

Asst     Secret'y 
Office  Supt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Asst  Mgr 
Manager 
Supt  Agents 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sup  of  Agnes 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Agent 

Supt  Auto  Dpt 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Sp'l   Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Gen'l  Adjuster 
Sp'l    Agent 
Asst   Gen   Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Secretary 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 
Ch  Examiner 
Gen'l   Agent 


Independent  Adjuster 

Northern    Assurance    Co. 

Ins.  Co.   of  North  America 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Selbach  &  Dean's  Agency 

New  Hampshire  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.   H.  Tyson   Cos. 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

New  Hampshire  Ins.   Co. 

Norwich   Union   Fire   Ins.    Society 

Fire  Association 

Royal  &   Queen   Ins.   Cos. 

Hartford   Fire    Ins.    Co. 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

W.  O.  Wayman  Agency 

London  .&  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Providence  Washington   Ins.   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 


B.  Goodwin  Agency 

Fred  S.  James  &  Co.  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

C.  A.  Henry  Agency 
National  Fire  Ins.  Co.    . 
Selbach  &  Dean  Agency 
Prussian   National   Ins.   Co. 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Pacific  Auto.  Und.  Conf. 
.Etna  Insurance  Co. 

E.  E.  Potter  &   Sons 
Fireman's   Fund    Ins.    Co. 
Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Commercial   Union    Assurance   Co. 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Insurance  Agency 
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Underwood,  H  F 

Urmston,  J  K 

Von  Tagen,  Chas  W 
Von  Valkenburg,  C 


1911 
1906 


Wagenet,   H  W  (1918 

Waggaman,  J  L  M  |1911 
Walden,  J  B 
Wallace,  W  L 
Ward,  Geo  M 
Warner,  J  W 
Waters,  J  N 
Watson,   Irwin   S 
Watson,  Kenneth 
Watt,  Rolla  V 


,1898 
1913 
1914 
1907 
1889 
1908 
1904 
1 


Wayman,  Willard  O  1898 

Weaver,   H   X  |1919 

Webber,  A  E  1913 

Weeks,   C   S  |1918 

Weinmann,  P  R  |1909 

Wendler,  Chas  A  |1904 

West.   G  L  |1919 

Westlake,  W  B  |1908 

Whelan,   John  L  |1919 

Whelan,  W  D  |1900 

Whitmore,   R    S  |1919 

White,  Frank  G  |1893 

Whitney,    Geo  H  1919 

Wiekler,   H  R  ,1918 

Wickler,   J  C  1918 

Wilkie,  Andrew  1909 

Willis,  A  S  1916 

Williams,  T  H  1894 

Wills,   B   G  1918 

Withers,  Wm  K  1913 

Wright,  A  C  1909 

Wright,   C   C  1918 


1916  366  Bush  st  S  F 
1 1904  Henne  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

451  California   st  S  F 
Called  to  the  Colors 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Pine  st  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
NW  Bank  Bldg  Portland 
395  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st   S  F 
237  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
108  Sansome  st  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
Paulson   Bldg    Spokane 
222  Sansome  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
3590  Washington  st  S  F 
520  Byrne  Bldg  L  A 
Hibernian  Bldg  L  A 
Colo   Bldg  Denver  Colo 
334    California    st    S   F 
P  O  Box  1155  Billings  M 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Clunie  Bldg  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
Pac  States  Fire  Portland 
401   California  st   S  F 
1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
227  Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California  st   S  F 


Yates,   J   P 
Yocum,  G  A 
Young,  E  J 
Young,  Frank  H 
Young,   Walter  D 
Young,  Walter  H 

Zwick,  W  F 


1912 
1914 
1905 


332  Pine  st  S  F 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 
1908  150   Sansome   st   S   F 
1913  Nicolaus  Bldg  Sacto 
1907  558  Sacramento  st  S  F 


1906 


PO   Box  462   Seattle  Wn 


Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Pac  C  Gn  Agt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Gen  Agent 
Auto  Sp'l 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Marine  Und 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Supt  Auto  Dep 
Asst  Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Auto  Dep 

Sup  of  Agents 
Secretary 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 


Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 
E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Franklin   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

North  Brit.   &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

W.   O.  Wayman  Agency 

Com.  Nat.  F.  Ins.,  Asso.  Industries 

City  of  Newport 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.   Co. 

National  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Goodwin-Klinger  Mackay  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

E.   Brown  &   Sons  Cos. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 

Benj.    Goodman   Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

Home    Insurance    Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 

Continental   Ins.   Co. 

Continental  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

iEtna   Insurance   Co. 

Pacific   States  Fire   Ins.   Oo. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 

Ins.  Co.  North  America 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 
Guardian  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 


Sp'l  Agent         B.   Goodwin  Agency 
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Abbott,   L   C 

1917 

•  301 

Acton,    Geo 

1918 

334 

Alexander,   P  W 

1918 

401 

Allan,   Alex 

1919* 

332 

Allemann,   R   C 

1916 

332 

Allan.    R    W 

1919 

334 

Altona,    R   J 

1917 

401 

Alver,   A   E 

1917 

401 

Armendo,   E 

1918 

201 

Atkinson,   Robt 

1918 

332 

Barlow,   B   W 

1917 

332 

Barr,   W   T 

1918 

332 

Beedy,   J  C 

1914 

332 

Bell,    E   H 

1918 

332 

Bell,  J  W 

1919 

332 

Bonstin,   Elmer 

1919 

339 

Borgell,   Charles 

1918 

401 

Bott,    Maurice 

1919 

260 

Braun,   H   J 

1917 

433 

Brown,  F  A 

1914 

401 

Cassidy,   Jack  A 

1915 

301 

Carruthers,   S  G 

1915 

U  S 

Caswell,   R  H 

1917 

201 

Carlyon,    C 

1918 

226 

Chamberlain,   0  H 

1919 

576 

Christian,  D  M 

1917 

550 

Cionciarulo,    J   F 

1917 

702 

Claxton,   A   K 

1918 

201 

Coleman,   C  C 

1914 

560 

Collins,  E  E 

1916 

401 

Cooley,  E  E 

1919 

241 

Cowan,  F  E 

1916 

Mer 

Craig,  Alex 

1919 

339 

Cuneo,   J 

1919 

444 

Davidson,    C 

1919 

223 

Davies,   Walter 

1914 

260 

Deering,   A   C 

1917 

334 

De  Fremery,   Paul 

1919 

Mer 

Delameter,   R   C 

1915 

401 

Detrick,   Chas.    B.          1 

1919 

201 

Demmer,  J  M 

1918 

202 

Dick,   A  G 

1914 

332 

Doassans,  A 

1919 

242 

California    st    S   F 
California    st    S   F 
California   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S    F 
California   st    S   F 
California   st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S    F 

Pine    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S    F 
Pine    st    S    F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
California   st    S  F 
California   st    S   F 
California   st   S  F 
California   st   S   F 

California   st   S   F 
Army 

Sansome   st   S   F 
Mills    Bldg    S    F 
Sacramento    st    S   F 
Sacramento    st    S   F 
Clay    st    S    F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Sacramento   st    S   F 
California   st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Ex   Bldg    S   F 
Sansome    st    S  F 
California   st    S   F 

Sansome    st    S   F 
California   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Ex    Bldg    S   F 
California   st    S  F 
Sansome   st    S  F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 


.Etna    Insurance   Co. 

New   Zealand   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

London  &   Lancashire  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

London  &   Lancashire  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Niagara  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Royal   Insurance   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
London  &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
London  &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
London  &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
New   York   L^nderwriters 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
H.   M.    Newhall   Co. 
Johnson   &   Higgins 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

iEtna   Insurance   Co. 

France 

Royal   Insurance   Co. 

W.   W.   Alverson   Agency 

E.    E.   Potter   &    Sons 

California   Insurance   Co. 

Oakland,    California 

Royal   Insurance   Co. 

California   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

B.    Goodwin   Agency 

Board  of   Fire   Underwriters 

New   York   Underwriters 

Liverpool  &   London  &   Globe 

Ins.    Co.   of   North   America 

Newhall  &   Co. 

Niagara    Fire    Insurance   Co. 

Board  of  Fire   Underwriters 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Marsh   &   McLennan  Agency 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fire  Association 
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Dodge,  ('  T 

Donohoe.   Frank 
Be  Vecchi,   R  L 
De   AYitte;   E   M 
Droulettr.    E 
Durden,    L   H 
Dye,  W  r 

Edwards,   AY  B 
Eyde,  0 


Feely,   P  J  1914 

Fischer,  L  |    1918 

Fotheringham,  AY   F        1919 

Funck.   II   A  1917 


1917 

202 

Sansome 

st    S 

F 

1918 

401 

California  st, 

5  F 

1919 

108 

Sansome 

st   S 

F 

1914 

240 

Sansome 

st   S 

F 

1919 

223 

Sansome 

st   S 

F 

1915 

405 

Sansome 

st   S 

F 

1918 

405 

Sansome 

st   S 

F 

1919 

241 

Sansome 

st    S 

F 

1916 

266 

Bush   st 

S   F 

223    Sansome    st    S  F 
401   California    st    S    F 
444   California    st    S  F 
108    Sansome   st    S   F 


Gill.   William 

1917 

210 

Sansome   st    S   F 

Gillette,  E  C 

1917 

242 

Sansome    st    S    F 

Glover.   C  J 

1919 

Cal 

&   Sansome  sts   S  F 

Godfrey,   M   C 

1916 

334 

California   st    S   F 

Goff.  R  J 

1919 

210 

Sansome    st    S  F 

Goldsworthy,  H  A' 

1917 

249 

Pine    st    S   F 

Grannatt.    Harry 

1915 

401 

California   st    S  F 

Gray.   R  AY 

1915 

332 

Pine    st    S   F 

Grossman.   R 

1919 

210 

Sansome   st   S  F 

Gunnison.    J   E 

1919 

444 

California    st   S   F 

Gunther.    R 

1919 

420 

Montgomery   st    S  F 

Hackett,   A   S 

1919 

242 

Sansome    st    S  F 

Hackett,   H  R 

1915 

444 

California    st   S  F 

Hafferker,   E 

1918 

401 

California   st    S   F 

Hall,  Charles 

1919 

223 

Sansome    st   S  F 

Hallowell,  H 

1918 

266 

Bush   st   S   F 

Harris,   Carl 

1919 

210 

Sansome    st    S   F 

Hayman,   F   J 

1916 

550 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

Hill,  F  F 

1918 

201 

Sansome   st    S   F 

Holmes,    R,   C 

1917 

216 

Pine    st    S    F 

Homer,  F  F 

1919 

405 

Sansome    st    S  F 

Hopps,    Stewart 

1919 

576 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

Hougaard,  A  H 

1915 

244 

Pine    st    S   F 

Hubbell,   Grant 

1919 

340 

California    st   S  F 

Hunt,   W  D 

1919 

401 

Sansome   st    S   F 

Hutchinson,  E  W 

1914 

201 

Sansome    st    S  F 

Jacobs,   H  A 

1917 

200 

Sansome   st    S   F 

Jarrett,   M   D 

1916 

576 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

Jewell,  J  E 

1919 

332 

Pine    st    S   F 

Johnson-,   F  L 

1919. 

444 

California    st    S   F 

Johnston,  AV  A 

1919 

201 

Sansome    st    S   F 

Jones,    T    J 

1919 

108 

Sansome   st    S   F 

E.   Brown  &   Sons 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance    Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

J.   B.   F.   Davies 

Ins.    Co.    of   North   America 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

W.   AY.   Alverson  Agency 

Ins.   Co.  of  North  America 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Liverpool   &   London  &   Globe 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

G.   H.  Tyson  Agency 

Fire  Association 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &   Co. 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 

Arulcan  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

G.  H.   Tyson  Agency 

Liverpol   &  London  &   Globe 

Manheim,    Dibborn   &    Co. 

Fire  Association 

Liverpool  &  London  &   Globe 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

W.   AY.   Alverson  Agency 

G.  H.   Tyson  Agency 

California  Insurance   Co. 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Sanborn  Map  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

E.   E.   Potter  &  Sons 

Pennsylvania    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

Miller,  Henley  &   Scott 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

Reliance  Insurance   Co. 


E.    Brown   &   Sons 

E.  E.   Potter  &   Sons 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. 

Liverpool   &   London   &   Globe 

Royal   Insurance  Co. 

Selbach    &    Deans   Agency 


Co. 
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Kelly,    W   E 
Kemp,    Willis 
Kispert,  Chas  H 
Knight,    L  F 
Knowles,  A  B 
Kohl,    George 
Komff,    Miss   L   M 
Kramer,    F   A 
Krueckel,  A 

Lake,   O  G 
Landon,   W  P 
Lomergan,    Joseph 
Luce,  R  B 

McCraith,    G   W 
McDonald,  D  J 
McDougall,  A  B 
McElrath,   John   E 
McFaul,   A   S 
McGaffegay,    Geo 
McMaster,   C  F 
Madden,   B  L 
Maddock,  A 
Mallon,  John 
Mann,  F  J 
Marchand,   F  E 
Maring,    Geo 
Marshall,   C   M 
Martin,  John 
Martin,   W  M 
Masi,    E    C 
Medcraft,  Wyndham 
Miser,  J  E 
Moore,  C  F 
Moore,  J  F 
Moore,    R   J 
More,    Miss   Elric 
Morton,   C  N 
Morton,   G  L 
Morrison,   Geo  W 
Moses,   David 
Moss,    G  A 
Mulcahy,    Geo 

Neller,  W  A 
Nelson,  W  H 
Noon,    F   P 

O'Brien,  John 
Oehlmann,    W   H 


1916 
1919 
1918 
1915 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1916 
1919 
1918 

1919 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1917 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1914 
1919 
1916 
1919 
1917 
1916 
1914 
1919 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1919 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

1917 
1919 
1917 

1919 
1919 


201 
100 
438 
401 
339 
244 
339 
266 
334 


Sansome    st   S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
California   st    S   F 
California   st   S  F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome    st   S   F 
Bush   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S    F 


301    California   st    S  F 
401   California    st   S   F 
201    Sansome    st    S   F 
334    Pine    st    S    F 


100 
266 
332 
108 
444 
Cal 
334 
405 
Mer 
405 
444 
332 
210 
301 
Mer 
Ins 
234 
401 
405 
201 
210 
369 
339 
332 
405 
201 
405 
332 
444 


Sansome    st    S  F 
Bush   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome    st    S   F 
California    st    S  F 
&    Sacto   sts    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S  F 
Ex   Bldg    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
California   st    S  F 
Pine    st    S    F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
California    st    S   F 
Ex   Bldg    S   F 
Ex    Bldg    S    F 
Sansome   st   S   F 
California   st    S   F 
Sansome   st   S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Sansome    st   S  F 
Pine    st    S    F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome    st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Sansome    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
California   st   S   F 


401  California   st    S   F 

576  Sacramento   st   S  F 

266  Bush   st   S   F 

260  California   st    S  F 

334  Pine    st    S   F 


Reliance   Insurance    Co. 
Atlas  Assurance   Co. 
Hartford  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
New   York   Underwriters 
Pennsylvania    Fire   Insurance    Co. 
New   York   Underwriters 
W.   W.   Alverson   Agency 
Niagara    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

iEtna  Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
G.    H.    Tyson   Agency 
Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Atlas  Assurance   Co. 

W.   W.    Alverson  Agency 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Selbach  &   Deans  Agency 

Liverpool   &   London  &   Globe 

Balfour,   Guthrie  &  Co. 

Niagara   Fire   Insurance    Co. 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

Board   of   Fire   Underwriters 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

Liverpool  &  London  &   Globe 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co.; 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 

JEtna    Insurance   Co. 

Board   of   Fire   Underwriters 

Johnson    &    Higgins 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co, 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Royal    Insurance   Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

New   York   Underwriters 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Sun   Insurance  Co. 

Royal    Insurance   Co. 

Sun  Insurance   Co. 

London  &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Liverpool   &   London   &    Globe 


Fireman's   Fund   Insurance    Co. 
E.  E.  Potter  &   Sons 
W.   W.   Alverson  Agency 

Newhall    &    Co.    Agency 
Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 


Oliver.    E    N 
Olsen,    Stafford 
Osborn,    B    H 

Otten,   Harry 

Park,    Chas  A 
Pensluna,    G   A 
Pendrey,    K 
Perkins,   S  H 
Phipps,   C  N 
Postlethwaite,   F   H 
Pruitt,   E 

Rankin,  L  W 
Rankin,   M 
Ransome,   W  P 
Reinhold,    A   E 
Rich,   F   J 
Riley,   Russell 
Riordon,   J   A 
Roach,   Arthur 
Rhode,   Walter 
Rohrbach,  H  F 
Romer,   Paul 
Roy,   Fred  E 
Rusconi,  A 

Sams,  H  H 
Sassus,    A 
Schafer,  R  C 
Scheidenberger,  C  W 
Schiller,  Roy 
Schmidt,  A  H 
Schneider,   Nullet 
Schulz,   Otto 
Seitz,   F  F 
Sexton,  Thos  W 
Sheehan,   E  A 
Sheldon,   R  R 
Sherrard,   Robt 
Sicotte,  F 
Siemer,  W  H 
Sinclair,  A 
Skimmings,   R  H 
Smith,    A   M 
Smith,   C  J 
Smith,   Harrv 
Starratt.  J  W 
Stobener,   W  J 
Stockton,   H  V 
Suran,  M  A 
Tindell,    A    E 


|    1916 

550 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

|    1916 

100 

Sansome   st   S   F 

|    1914 

244 

Pine    st    S   F 

1916 

332 

Pine   st    S   F 

|    1919 

558 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

1919 

Cal 

&    Sacto   sts   S  F 

|    1916 

266 

Bush   st   S  F 

j    1914 

332 

Pine    st    S   F 

1918 

301 

California   st    S   F 

1916 

201 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1918 

401 

California   st   S   F 

1917 

Ins 

Ex   Bldg    S   F 

1918 

301 

California    st    S  F 

1914 

244 

Pine    st    S   F 

1914 

210 

Sansome   st    S  F 

1919 

332 

Pine    st    S   F 

1919 

558 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

1917 

200 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

260 

California    st    S   F 

1917 

108 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1916 

350 

Sansome    st    S   F 

1915 

550 

Sacramento   st   S  F 

1919 

210 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1917 

108 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

108 

Sansome   st    S    F 

1918 

401 

California   st    S  F 

1918 

210 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1918 

201 

Sansome    st    S   F 

1919 

210 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1918 

201 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1917 

310 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1917 

108 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1916 

201 

Sansome    st    S   F 

1919 

100 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1918 

201 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

334 

Pine    st    S   F 

1914 

227 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1917 

249 

Pine    st    S    F 

1918 

201 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

339 

Sansome    st    S   F 

1919 

444 

California   st    S   F 

1917 

209 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

401 

Sansome   st    S   F 

19^9 

223 

Sansome   st    S   F 

1919 

332 

Pine    st    S    F 

1916 

100 

Sansome   st    S  F 

1914 

"50 

Sacramento   st   S   F 

1916 

401 

California    st    S   F 

1916 

3  69 

Pine    st    S   F 

California   Insurance   Co. 
Atlas   Insurance  Co. 
Pennsylvania   Fire  Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial   Union  Assurance  Co. 

Balfour,    Guthrie   Agency 

W.   W.   Alverson  Agency 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

.ZEtna   Insurance  Co. 

Royal    Insurance   Co. 

Firemen's   Fund   Insurance    Co. 

Fritschi    &   Rankin   Agency 

iEtna   Insurance   Co. 

Pennsylvania   Fire  Insurance   Co. 

G.   H.    Tyson  Agency 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Commercial    Union   Agency 

E.   Brown  &    Sons 

Newhall  &  Co.  Agency 

Selbach    and   Deans   Agency 

Marsh   &    McLennan  Agency 

California   Insurance   Co. 

Geo  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Geo.    H.    Tyson   Agency 

Royal  Insurance   Co. 

Geo.    H.    Tyson   Agency 

Royal    Insurance    Co. 

Guardian   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Selbach    &    Deans   Agency 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Atlas   Assurance   Co. 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Niagara    Fire   Insurance    Co. 

Yorkshire   Insurance   Co. 

Vulcan  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Royal  Insurance   Co. 

New   York    Underwriters 

Liverpool  &  London  &   Globe 

G.    O.   Hoadley  Agency 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Ins.    Co.    of    North    America 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Atlas    Insurance    Co. 

California   Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Connecticut    Fire    Insurance    Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 


Tindell,  F  L 
Thompson,   H   L 
Tucker,   H  M 

Unsworth,  A  G 

Wallace,   A 
Ward,    B   E 
Warren,    C   E 
Watson,  W  H 
Weeks,  C  S 
Weichart,    H    C 
Wenland,    G   A 
White,   W  H 
Wiebalk,   W  H 
Wilkie,    Roy 
Wilson,    Geo   J 
Wilson,   J   C 
Woodmansee,  F  W 
Wolfe,    Henry 
Wondolleck,   R 

Young,  R  E 

Zuchelli,  Peter 


1916 
1916 
1916 

1917 

1917 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1919 
1916 
1919 
1917 
1917 
1915 

1915 

1919 


Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
201    Sansome   st   S   F 

266   Bush   st    S   F 


202 
266 
332 
334 
108 
401 
301 
332 
301 
223 
234 
118 
118 
108 
401 


Sansome   st    S   F 
Bush   st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Pine    st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S  F 
California   st   S  F 
California   st    S  F 
Pine    st    S    F 
California   st    S  F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Sansome   st    S  F 
Sansome   st    S   F 
Sansome    st   S   F 
Sansome   st    S   F 


California   st   S  F 


401   California   st   S   F 
330   California   st    S  F 


P.    C.    Adjusting    Bureau 
Pennsylvania  Fire   Insurance  Co. 
Royal  Insurance  Co. 

W.  W.  Alverson  Agency 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

W.  W.   Alverson  Agency 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

.ZEtna   Insurance   Co. 

Ins.   Co.   of   North   America 

Norwich   Union   Fire   Ins.    Society 

Capitol  Fire  Insurance   Co. 

Capitol  Fire  Insurance   Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Northern   Assurance  Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Bacon,   E  H 

Bangs,   Franklin 
Brush,  R  G 
Butler,   Geo  E 
Carey,    Jas    A 
Chard,    Thos    S 
Christensen,    Chas. 
Coogan,  T  C 
Dickson,    Robt 
Done,    Willard 
Drew,    Cyrus   K 
Driffield,  V  Cams 
Dutton,   W  J 
Du  Val,   W   S 
Edwards,  L  B 
Fabj,   R  P 
Foster,   W  L 
Granger,    H    T 
Grant,   H  M 
Grant,   Tom  C 
Gurrey,   Alfred  R 
Haven,  Chas  D 
Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 
Hitchcock,    C    I 
Jacoby,   Franz 
Johnston,  J  C 
Keene,   Walter  F 
Laton,   Chas  A 
Magill,    R   H 
Marshall,  John  Jr 
McCune,    James   N 
McKenzie,    Lee 
Merrill,    Wm    H 
Miles,  D  E 
Mohrhardt,   E   F 
Morrow,    J   H 
Mullins,    C    F 
Xeal,  Robt  W 
Noble,  John  L 
Palache,   Whitney 
Piver,   John  C 
Robertson,  Geo  N 
Schively,    J   H 
Stevens,   Jay  W 
Stillman,   Alfred 
Stone,  J  C 
Swearingen,  R  E 
Taffinder,   W   G 
Thompson,  E  L 
Thornton,   H  A 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Williams,    S   G 
Wyper,  James 


1909 
1916 
1916 
1908 
1897 
1898 
1918 
1912 
1898 
1915 
1908 
1918 
1882 
1903 
1909 
11918 
1912 
1912 
.1888 
1908 
1908 
1912 
1909 
1909 
1915 
1908 
1912 
1902 
1916 
1903 
1912 
1904 
1912 
1915 
1897 
1915 
1909 
1897 
1914 
1915 
1909 
1905 
1917 
1918 
1902 
1904 
1918 
1910 
1900 
1915 
1890 
1904 
1914 


122  Halleck  st  S  F 

401   California  st   S  F 

Hollywood  L  A  Co  Cal 

Ross   California 

311  California  st  S  F 

Brookline  Mass 

16  College  av  San  Rafael 

904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

32    South  st   Baltimore 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

Gas  &  Elec  Bldg  Denver 

3201   Ben  venue   Berkeley 

401   California  st   S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Mills  Bldg  S  F 

444  California  st   S  F 

Rogers   Bid  Vancouver 

Coleman    Bldg    Seattle 

Bd  of  Tr  Bldg  Portland 

2684  Union  st  S  F 

Boston   Bldg  Honolulu 

San  Jose  Cal 

Russ  Bldg  S  F 

Louisville   Ky 

Oakland   Cal 

223   Sansome  st  S  F 

Coleman   Bldg    Seattle 

45   Kearny  st  S  F 

916   Bdwy   Oakland  Cal 

Chicago  111 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

207  E   Ohio  st  Chicago 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
631  I  W  Hellman  Bd  LA 
558   Sacramento  st,   $  F 
417  Montgomery  st  S  F 
Hibbern-Bone  Bldg  Vict 
Hartford  Conn 
350   Sansome  st  S  F 
914  Mer  Ex  Bldg,   S  F 
Mer   Ex   Bldg,    S   F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
University  Club  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
417  Montgomery  st  S  F 
C  of  C  Bid  Portland  Or 
201    Sansome   st    S   F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Symes   Bldg  Denver 
Hartford  Conn 


^Editor  Coast  Review 

Special  Agent  L  &  L  &  G  Ins  Co 

Retired 

Editor  Adjuster 

Retired 

Attorney 

Retired 

Attorney 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Director  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co 
Dist  Sec  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Real   Estate   and   Insurance 

Sec'y  Mainland  Fire   Underwriters  Assn- 

Attorney 

Independent  Adjuster 

Sec  Board  of  F  U  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Insurance  Broker 

Editor  Insurance  Field 

Supt  Altenheim 

Gen'l  Agent  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Insurance  Examiner 

Financial  Agent 

District  Manager  Home  Ins.  Co 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co 

Secretary  Underwriters  Rating  Bureau 

Prop  of  Wash  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau 

Manager  Underwriters  Laboratory 

Knickerbocker  Bldg  116  W  39th  st  N  Y 

Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Commercial   Union   Assurance   Co. 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Sec'y  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co 

Editor   Underwriters'   Report 

Ch  Engineer  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Editor  Fire  Facts  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Attorney 

Secretary  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Attorney 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Insurance  Co 


DECEASED  MEMBEES 
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Agard,    J.   J. 
Anderson,  J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,   Geo.  F. 
Bagley,    W.    H. 
Barnett,   B.   N. 
Balzer,    Henry 
Bailey,    James   D. 
Belden,   H.   K. 
Berdan,  W.   S. 
Bigelow,   H.   H. 
Boardman,    Geo.    C. 
Boyce,  J.  A. 
Boyd,    H.    C. 
Bradford,   J.  D. 
Bryant,   A.  J. 
Brumsey,    J.    A. 
Brown,   Edward 
Broderick,   W.   J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Burger,   C.  H. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,   Howard  F. 
Carpenter,   E.  W. 
Chalmers,   W.   L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,   J.   W.   G. 
Curtis,   J.   F.   D. 
Dohrinann,    C.   W. 
Donnell,   S.  M. 
Dornin,   Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,    J.    H. 
Dick,   B.   C. 
Duffy,  Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,   Chas.   E. 
Edwards,   J.   G. 
Farnfield,    C.   P. 
Farnsworth,   E.   P. 
Faymonville,    Bernard 
Flack,  E.  B. 
Flint,   A.   P. 
Fogarty,   J.  T. 
Folger,  Clinton 
Friend,  Roger  B. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Francis,   Guy 
Frank,  William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 
Gordon,    H.   F. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grim,   A.  R. 
Gunn,  John  W. 
Gunnison,    A.   R. 
Hamilton,   J.  K. 
Haven,   Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,   W.   W. 
Heath,  Wm.  R. 
Henry,  Paul  M. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 
Hill,  W.  H. 
Hine,   C.   C. 
Holmes,  W.  H. 
Hopkins,    C.   T. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,   S.   O. 
Ives,    S.  D. 
James,  N.  T. 
Quick,   James  R. 
Kenney,  J.  J. 
Kinne,    C.   Mason 
Koempel,  H.  C. 
Lamping,  L.  F. 
Landers,  Wm.  J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,   Bruce  B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,   Geo.  P. 
Low,  H.  L. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Lord,  Leslie 
Macdonald,   Wm. 
Magill,   Arthur  E. 
Main,   Geo.  C. 
Manheim,   Isaac 
Mann,  H.  R. 
Mayer,   F.  J.  Alex 
McHenry,   C.   B. 
McElhone,   F.   H. 
McKowen,   J.   H. 


McVean,  D.  M. 
Morrison,   E.   C. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Naunton,    R.    H. 
Nichols,   C.  M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Outcalt,  Peter 
Page,  H.  R. 
Porter,   F.   H. 
Potter,   E.   E. 
Raymond,   Walter  H. 
Rogers,    L.   B. 
Sanderson,    A.    G. 
Scharf,   Earl  M. 
Scott,   Chas.   O. 
Sewell,   Amos   F. 
Seaton,   L.   M. 
Sexton,   Wm. 
Sinclair,  A.  P. 
Smedberg,  W.  R. 
Smith,   A.   D. 
Smith,   H.   Brownson 
Smith,    Henry 
Snow,   H.  W. 
Snyder,   A.   A. 
Spencer,   Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,   J.  W. 
Strader,   J.   E. 
Stover,   Fred  R. 
Stoddart,   W.   J. 
Story,    Chas.   R. 
Swett,   Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,    John    O. 
Touchard,    Gustavo 
Ward,  Chas.  H. 
Wetzlar,   A.  J. 
Wheeler,   Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
Wilson,  John  Scott 
Winne,   Peter 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers  of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

For  the  Year  1919 


G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  President 222  Sansome  St. 

Frank  L.  Emerick,  Vice  President Coleman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Calvert  Meade,  Secretary-Treasurer 531  Merchants7  Exchange  Bldg. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec  V  and  Librarian. ...939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 

Edwin  Parrish,   Chairman  Executive   Committee 334   Pine   St. 

Herbert  Folger,   Chairman  Library   Committee 223   Sansome   St. 

A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack 519  California  St. 

William  Deans,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack 108  Sansome  St. 
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